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PEEFACE 


The sub-title of this book places analysis before specula- 
tion. In recent studies of the great epic this order has been 
reversed, for a method calling itself synthesis has devoted 
itself chiefly to dwelling on epic uniformity, and has either 
discarded analysis altogether or made it subject to the 
results of “ synthetic ” speculation. 

The best way, of course, to take up the historical investiga- 
tion of a literary product the origin of which is well known 
is to begin with the source and afterwards to study the 
character of the completed whole. But if the origin be 
unknown, and we wish to discover it, we must invert the 
process, and begin our study with an examination of the 
character of the work. When the results of our analysis 
become plain, we may group together those elements which 
appear to have existed from the first, and thus, on the basis 
of anal3"sis, reconstruct the past. To begin with a synthesis 
(so called) of whatever is preserved in the product, and so 
to postulate for the beginning exactly what we find to be the 
completed whole, is a process that leads us only to the point 
from which we started. As vaguely incorrect as is the des- 
ignation synthesis for the method so called is the method 
itself, which thus does away with all analj^sis. Analysis is 
an examination of constituents. As a method it is, like any 
other, obnoxious to error, but it is not on that account an 
erroneous method. It is in fact, as turned upon history, 
nothing but inevitable critique; and synthesis without such 
critique becomes merely the exploitation of individual opin- 
ion, which selects what pleases it and rejects, without visible 
cause, what is incompatible with the synthetic scheme. 
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In the case of the great epic of India, the peremptory 
demand that we should reject the test of analysis is the more 
remarkable as the poem has never been completely analyzed. ' 
The literature mentioned in it has been ably collected in the 
well-known memoirs of Professor Holtzmann, who has also 
indicated what in his opinion may be supj)lied from allusions ; 
but the i3oem has not been thoroughly examined to see what 
literature it reflects from the age of the later Upanishads or 
Vedic schools; it has not received a careful investigation 
from the metrical side; its philosophy has been reviewed 
only in the most haphazard fashion ; and its inner relation to 
other epic poetry has been almost ignored. Yet critic after 
critic has passed judgment on the question of the date and 
origin of this poem, of which we know as yet scarcely more 
than that, before a definitive answer can be given, the whole 
huge structure must be studied from many points of view. 
Apd last of all the synthesist comes also, with his ready-made 
answer to a problem the conditions of which have not yet 
been clearly stated. 

Thus far, indeed, the synthetic theory has not succeeded 
in winning over a single scholar to accept its chief con- 
clusions, either as regards the contention that the epic was 
composed 500 b. c., or in respect of the massed books of 
didactic material and their original coherence with the nar- 
rative. Though the results of the method have not proved 
to be entirely nugatory, yet they are in the main irrecon- 
cilable with a sober estimate of the date and origin of the 
epic; but the hypothesis is, in truth, only a caricature of 
Biihler’s idea, that the epic was older than it was thought 
to be. In its insistence upon the didactic element as the 
base of the whole epic tale it bears a curious resemblance 
to a mediaeval dogma, the epitaph of which was written 
long ago. For there were once certain ingenious alchemists 
who maintained that the Legend of the Golden Fleece was a 
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legend only to the multitude, whereas to the Illuminati it 
was a didactic narrative teaching the permutation of other 
‘metals into gold; on the tomb of which brilliant but fal- 
lacious theory was finally inscribed: Xoyo? 09 eart ^ev 

* ToXfir) iJbeya^ ry S’ avroSet^et K€v6<i} 

But though this theory has failed as a whole, yet, owing to 
the brilliant maimer in which it was first presented by its 
clever inventor, and perhaps also to its sharing in the charm 

which attaches to all works of the imagination, it has had 

a certain success with those who have not clearly distin- 
guished between what was essential and adventitious in the 
hypothesis. The Rev. Mr. Dahlmann, to whom we owe the 
theory, has shown that epic legends and didactic motif are 
closely united in the epic as it is to-day ; but this is a very 
different proposition from that of his main thesis, which is 
that complete books of didactic content were parts of the 
original epic. One of these statements is an indubitable 
fact; the other, an historical absurdity. 

This historical absurdity, upheld by the Rev. Mr, Dahl- 
mann in a rapidly appearing series of somewhat tautological 
volumes, is of much wider application than has perhaps 
occurred to the author. For in the later additions, which 
the Rev. Mr. Dahlmann regards as primitive parts of the 
epic, are found those sections which reliect most clearly the 
influence of Buddhism. If these sections revert to 500 B. c., 
all that Buddha as a personality stands for in the history 
of Hindu religious thought and practice belongs not to him 
but to his antecedents, and therewith vanishes much of the 
glory of Buddha. Though the author has not publicly rec- 
ognized this obvious result of his theory, yet, since it is 
obvious, it may have appeared to some that such a darken- 


1 Almost identical, in fact, is the verdict on the synthetic argument 
delivered by the veteran French critic, M. Barth: “conclusion audacieuse 
. . . theorie absolument manquee (Journal des Savants, 1897, pp. 337, 448). 
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ing of the Light of Asia added glory to the Light of the 
World, and this is possibly the reason why the synthetic 
theory has been received with most applause by the reviewers 
of religious journals, who are not blind to its bearings. But 
however important inferentially, this is a side-issue, and the 
historian’s first duty is to present the facts irrespective of 
their implication. 

On certain peculiarities (already adversely criticised by 
disinterested scholars) characteristic less of the method of 
investigation than of the method of dialectics which it has 
suited the Rev. Mr. Dahlmann to adoj)t, it is superfluous to 
animadvert in detail. Evidence suppressed by one seeker, 
in his zeal for truth as he sees it, is pretty sure to be turned 
up by another who has as much zeal and another method; 
nor has invective ever proved to be a satisfactory substitute 
for logic. As regards the claims of synthesis and analysis, 
each method has its place, but analysis will always have the 
first place. After it has done its work there will be time 
for honest synthesis. 

The material here offered is by way of beginning, not by 
way of completing, the long task of analyzing the great 
epic. It is too varied for one volume, and this volume has 
suffered accordingly, especially in the chapters on philosophy 
and the interrelation of the epics. But the latter chapter was 
meant only as a sketch, and its worth, if it has any, lies in 
its appendix ; while the former could be handled adequately 
only by a philosopher. The object of these and other chap- 
ters was partly to see in how far the actual data rendered 
probable the claims of the synthetic method, but more par- 
ticularly to give the data without concealment or misstate- 
ment, For this reason, while a great deal of the book is 
necessarily directed against what appeared to be errors of 
one sort or another, the controversial point of view has 
not seldom been ignored. Pending the preparation of a 
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better text than is at present available, though Dr. Winter- 
nitz encourages the hope of its eventual appearance, the 
present studies are intended merely as signboards to aid 
the journey toward historical truth. But even if, as is 
hoped, they serve to direct thither, they will be rendered 
useless as they are passed by. Whether they are deficient 
in their primary object will be for travellers on the same 
road to say. 

January, 1901. 
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ABBEEVIATIOXS. 


As most of the references in this volume are to the Mahabharata, all 
numbers witliout alphabetical prefix refer to this epic (Bombay edition, or 
with prefix C. to Calcutta edition) ; but when necessary to distinguish a 
reference to the Mahabharata from a reference to the Hamayana, I have 
prefixed M., which tlierefore dues not refer to Manu, but to the great epic. 
To bring the two parallel editions of the epics into line, 1 have used R. or 
RR. for the Bombay edition of the Uamayana also (rather than for the 
Be.ngal text), and for clearness 1 emjdoy G. for the Gorresio (Bengal) text 
thus : — 

M. or MB., ]\Ialiabharata, Bombay edition. 

B. or RB., Ramayana, Bombay edition. 

C. . Mahabharata, Calcutta edition. 

G., Rrimayana, Gorresio’s talition. 

Other abbreviations, such as those usually employed to indicate native texts, 
or, for example, ZDMG. and *JAOS. for the Journals of the German and 
American Oriental So(‘ieties respectively, recjuire no elucidation for those 
likely to use them. Those using the old edition of RB. must add one to all 
references to sargas after vi, 88, and two to all after vi, 107. Sanskrit 
words usually anglicized have so been written. 
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CHAPTEE ONE. 

LITERATURE KNOWN TO THE EPIC POETS. 

Patiadoxical as it may seem, the great epic mentions post- 
epical as well as prae-epical works. To solve the paradox 
it is necessary to assume that the text has been interpo- 
lated, a fact admitted as a last recourse even by him who 
holds that the epic was originally what it is to-day. But 
interpolations to be referred to when everything else fails 
will not suffice. A large part of the present epic is inter- 
polation, some of it self-interpolated, so to speak. For, not 
content with receiving accretions of all sorts, narrative and 
didactic, the Bhiirata, in default of other sources of inter- 
polation, copied itself. Thus the same story, hymn, and 
continuation are found in iii, 83, 116 ff. and ix, 38, 39 ff. 
The matter of xii, 223 is simply enlarged in 227, while xii, 
218-9 repeats xii, 194 and then reappears again in xii, 286. 
An example of reproduction with variations is found in ix, 51, 
50, as compared with iii, 133, 12 ff. In one case a youthful 
prodigy encounters venerable sages and teaches them the 
Veda; in the other a priest and king are instructed, but with 
the same setting of proverbial lore. So xii, 185 is a repro- 
duction of iii, 213, 1-19; xii, 277 (8), of xii, 175, etc. 

It is not strange, therefore, that a work thus mechanically 
inflated should have absorbed older literature. But to under- 
stand the relation between the epic and the older literature 
copied by the epic it is essential to know the whole literature 
referred to as well as cited. In this chapter, then, beginning 
with the Vedas, I shall follow the course of revealed and 

1 
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profane literature as far as it is noticed in the epic itself, 
reserving, however, for the two following chapters the lia- 
mayana and the philosophical systems. 

The Vedas. 

Allusions to Vedic literature, veda, chandas, mantra, ^ruti, 
are naturally common in every part of the Mahabharata, but 
except in the didactic or later epic these are usually of a gen- 
eral character. It may be assumed that the bulk of Oruti or 
revealed works, if not all of it, was composed before the epic 
began. Nevertheless, it is interesting to see which portions 
of this hereditary literature are especially mentioned, and 
particularly important to observe how the epic cites from 
older works. Even the fact that it does cite verbatim the 
words of the holy texts is of historical moment when it is 
remembered that in other places even women and slaves are 
exhorted to hear the recital of the epic.^ We iind indeed in 
the course of the epic narrative that a woman is taught Wslic 
mantras,^ but the mantras are from the Atharva Veda, which, 
without being particularly slighted, is less n^garded tlian the 
older Vedas, as is shown ])y tliis incident; for no woman 
would have been tauglit Ilig AVnla verses, for example. 

Tlie Vedas are all mentioned by name, though the .Atliarva 
Veda is not always recognized in the formal enumeration. 
The order of precedence is not fixed, thougli its peculiar 
holiness, vimala, is not the reason why the Sama Viida in t.he 
Gita and Anugasana heads the list.^ Usually the Kig Veda 
stands at the head and the Atharva, if mentioned, at tlie foot, 
though the order Itk, Yajus, Atharvan, Saman, and even 
Atharvan, Silman, Ijk, Yajus is found; but the last order 
occurs only in the didactic or later epic. The four together 
comprise the vedag caturmurtih, or fourfold Veda, which, in 

1 Compare i, 62, 22; 95, 87; iii, 85, 103; xii, 341, ]16, etc. 

2 aVitas tarn graha/araasa sa dvijah Mantragramam . . . atharva^irasi 
9 rutam (t. 1. atbarvangirasi), iii, 305, 20. 

^ For in v, 44, 28, it has this epithet, yet stands last in the list : ‘^Not in 
R. V., nor in Y. V., nor in Atharvas, nor in the spotless Samans.” 
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distinction from the threefold Veda, is often joined with the 
‘‘Veda of the bow.” The epic even has caturveda as an 
epithet of a man, — “one that knows the four Vedas” 
(= caturvaidya), — as earlier triveda, traividj^a, is used in 
the same way of one learned in tlie three (caturvidyam is a 
pseudo-epic term for the Vedas).^ 

The tradition of “lost Vedas and “divided Vedas” is 
well known. There was at first but one Veda, but after the 
Krta age men became men of three, men of two, men of one, 
and men of no Vediis, triveda, dvivcda, ekaveda, aiirk, iii, 149, 
14-29, and v, 43, 42, ^astresu bhinnesu being Vedas; bhinnas 
tada vedah, xii, 350, 42 (by Apantaratamas). The last pas- 
sage is peculiar in the use (^1. 41-47) of Yeddkhjjdne §rutih 
karya, and in the name of Kali as krsna (as well as tisya).^ 

The Veda is either recited, declared, or made, srsta, krta. 
The latter word contradicts the dogma declared in the well- 
known words : na hi cchandahsi kriyante nityani cchandahsi, 
“tlie Vedas are not made, they are eternal;” butlhe sense is 

^ The word triveda remains the iisiial form (tritayaih sevitnm sarvam, ix, 
64, 21). Besides caturveda as an epitliet of a god (illustrated in PW.) we find 
in the late passage iii, SIC), 110 ft. : pathakah pathakay cai 'va ye ca hiyo 
yastracintakah sarvc vyasasino murkha, yah kriyavan sa panditah; catur- 
vedo 'pi durvrttah sa yudrad atiricyate, yo 'giiihotraparo dantah sa brahinana 
iti smrtah. On the order of names referred to above : the lead of the Atharva 
is found also in the Mahabhasya (IS. xiii, p. 4C2) ; the epic passage is xiii, 17, 
01. The name is her<‘ atharvana or atharvana, xiii, Od, IdO ; 04, 44. Exam- 
ples of the usual order are rco yajunsi samani, i, 1, (>6 ; ix, 80, 84; xii, 252, 2 
(rco yajunsi samani yo veda na sa vai dvijah) ; rgvedah samaveda 9 ca yajiir- 
veda? ca atharvaveda^ ca, ii, 11, 82 ; iii, 180, 14, atharvanah. In v, 18, 0-7, 
it is said that the name Atharvaugiras will eventually belong to the Atharva 
Veda. The word samani is not restricted to this Veda. Thus Dhaumya, a 
Purohita and, therefore, as Weber has shown, presumably an Atharvaii 
priest, sings iiicautatlons of destruction, samani raudrtini yamyani (gayan), ii, 
80, 8. On tlie expression atharvavede vede ca, see below. For the order of 
names, compare my Ruling Caste, p. 112; and see Holtzmann, Das Mahabha- 
rata, iv, p. 5; for further passages (for the AY. in particular), Bloomfield, 
SBE. xiii, p. liii, 

2 On this aeonic occurrence (xii, 210, 16 ff.), compare veda 9 rutih prana sta, 
xii, 340, 9, the stor}’- in 848, and the quotation in the text below. The modi- 
fied vrata, rules, vikriyante vedavadah, are referred to in xii, 238, 38. 

^ The former as Kali is still starred in pw. The latter is masculine in R. 
vi, 35, 14 (also starred as such in pw.). The word occurs also in xii, 341, 86. 
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not opposed, as the maker is God (vedakarta vedango veda- 
vahanah, iii, 3, 19), who only emits the Vedtxs as he does all 
else when the new aeon begins. The more decided ‘‘make” 
is found of seers, however, in the Harivahga, mantrabrahmana- 
kartarah, mantrakrtah,^ seem and descendants of seers, just 
as there is a Mahabharatakrt and Itihasasya karta, or 
eVcuF, though he too is divine.^ The gods who are credited 
with the making of the Vedas ^ are Fire and Sun, as All-God 
(above), or especially Brahman, and in the later epic Vishnu. 
It was Brahman who “first recited the Vedas,” vedan jagau, 
V, 108, 10. With a natural inversion, “Brahman created 
brahman ” (whereas in reality brahman created Brahman), ac- 
cording to another passage, xii, 188, 1-2. Compare: ya ime 
braliniana prokta mantra vai proksane gavam etc prannlnam 
bhavata util ^ho na, v, 17, 9-10. The Self-existent, according 
to xii, 328, 50, created the Vedas to prnise the gods, stutyar- 
tham ilia devaiiaiii vedah smtah svayamblmva. Krsna, who is 
krtagama, in xiii 149, 97, takes the jfiace of the more general 
term. Compare xii, 340, 105 : 

yada vedaqrutir nasta maya pratyahrta punah 
savedah sa< 5 rutika 9 ca krtdh purvani kite ynge 
(atikrantah puranesu Qrutas te yadi va kvacit), 

and nirmita veda yajna 9 can ’sadliibhih salia, ib. 341, 6G, with 
xiii, 145, 61, agama lokadhannanam maryadah purvanir- 
mitah.^ 

^ jayaDtl ’ha punah punah Mantrabralimanakartarah dharme pra^itliile 
tatha, H. 1, 7, 50. ' ' 

2 Krsna Dvaipayana, also called Kuruvahgakara, xii, 047, 13; xiii, 18, 
43-44. The recitation of the Vedas is a matter of scientific study. When 
they are ^Moudly recited in the proper way,” sayaiksya, they fill (other) winds 
with fear, and therefore should not be recited wlien a high wind is blowing, 
xii, 329, 23-56. 

^ Tor the gods and especially for the part of Brahman in creating the Vedas 
and the transfer of his office to Vishnu in the epic, see Iloltzmann, ZDMG. 
xxxviii, p. 188, and ITas Mahabharata, iv, p. 6, 

* The V. 1. sarva is wrong. The word agama usually refers to Veda, but not 
always. Compare xiii, 104, 156, agamanaih hi sarvesarn aearah yrestha ucyate ; 
i, 2, 36, itihasah yresUiah sarvagaraesv ayam ; xii, 59, 139, agamah puran^ 
nam. It means any received work, particularly the Vedas. 
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In late passages tlie two earliest forms of the text (the 
latest forms are unknown) together with the accents of the 
texts are especially mentioned.^ 

In the important numerical analysis of xii, 343, 97-98, the 
Rig Veda is said to “have twenty-one thousand” ; while the 
Sama Veda has “one thousand branches”; and the adhva- 
ryava or Yajus has “fifty-six and eight and thirty-seven 
(one hundred and one) branches.” Probably “twenty-one 
branches” is the real meaning in the case of the Rig Veda. 
Here too are mentioned the gitis, songs or verses (a rather 
unusual word) found in the branches in their iiumerous divi- 
sions, ^akhabhedah, gakhasu gltayah.^ 

It is evident from this statement that, as Weber says of the 
passage in the Mahabhasya, we are dealing with a period 
wlien the number of Yajur Veda schools is greater than that 
recognized in the Caranavyulm, which gives only eighty-six. 
Another verse of this book recognizes ten thousand rcas : 
“This ambrosia churned from the wealth of all the dharma- 
khytoas, the saty&hyana, and the ten thousand rcas,” xii^ 

1 rgvedah padakramavibliusitah, xiii, 86, 00; atharvavedapravarah puga- 
yajuiyasamagah samhitam irayanti sma padakramayutam tii te, i, 70, 40. 
Galava, Babliravyagotra, Pancala, the grammarian, through the especial grace 
of the deity and being instructed in the method of Vamadeva, became a 
shining light as a krama specialist, xii, 343, 100 ff. ; laksanani svarastobha 
niruktam surapahktayah, xiii, 85, 01 (together with nigraha and pragraha) ; 
svaraksaravyahjanahetuyuktaya (gira), iii, 207, 20. 

^ The verse translated above is ekavih^atisahasrani (rgvedam mam pra- 
caksate). Twenty-one thousand whatl Not stanzas, for the Rig Yeda has 
only half so many (Miiller, ASL. p. 220). On the other hand, the passage 
agrees closely with one in the Mahabhasya (IS. xiii, p. 430), where the cor- 
responding words are “twenty-one fold,” after vartma (school): ekagatam 
adhvaryii^akhah, saliasravartma samavedah, ekavih^^atidha bahvrcyam (a 
word implied in Mbh. xv, 10, 11, “Samba the bahvrcah”), navadha atharvano 
vedah. The epic text, closely corresponding, is : ekavih^atisahasram rgvedam 
. . . sahasra 9 akhaih yat sama . . . satnanca^atam astau ca sapta trih^atam 
ity uta yasmin ^akha yajurvede, so Tam adhvaryave smrtah, paScakalpam 
atharvanarh krtyabhih paribrmhitam kalpayanti hi maiii vipra atharvana- 
vidas tatha. There can scarcely be a doubt that for the text above we 
should read ekavih^atigakham yam, as the parallel suggests, for the text as 
it stands is unintelligible. I regret that Weber has not noticed the epic pas- 
sage, so that I cannot cite his opinion. 
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247, 14, where the commentator sajB that this is a general 
number, impljlng a fraction over 10,580.^ 

In the account of tlie later e})ic wc liave a parallel to tlixit 
of the Vayii Purfuia, where the latter, Ixi, 120 ff., is account- 
ing for the successive editions of the Vedas : 

avartamana rsayo yugakhyasu punah punah 
knrvanti samhitd hy ete jayaiuanah parasparam 
asUl^Jtisahasrdni ^nitarslnaiii smrtfuii vai 
ta eva saiiihita hy ete avartante punah ])iinah 
gritd daksmam pnnthdnani ye ^nnuplnd/n 
yiige yuge tu tali ^akliii vyasyante taih punah punah 
dvaparesv iba sarvesu samhitfui ca ^rutarsibliih 
tesaiii gotresv im^i Quklia bhavanti hia punah punah 
tah (jakhas tatra kartaro bhavanti ^ha yugaksayat 

The eighty thousand Vedic wS.eers liere mentioned are llioso 
of the Harivahga (loc. cit.) : ye ^iTiyante divain j)ra[)tri P 5 iiyo 
h)" urdhvaretasah mantrabrahmanakarturo jayante ha yugil- 
ksaye. They are mentioned elsewhere in llxc V^ayu Ihirana, 
viii, 184, and in the epic itself, ii, 11, 54, in the same Avonls : 

ashiQitisahasrani nsmam urclhvaretasain, 
a verse found also in the Mahabhasya (IS. xiii, p. 483). 

^ Compare further the daga paiica (ca) vajunsi, learned from Arka by tlie 
author of the (^atapatha Brahmana, in xii, olO, 21. Tlie won! caraiyy in tin? 
sense of school, occurs in xii, 171, 2, prstay ca gotracaranatii svadhyavniii 
brahmacarikam ; xiii, 03, 18, na prcched gotracaranani. Ti{«* nulntra^ (O’ the 
special septs are referred to in the late hymn to tlie 8un (Mihira), iii, 3, C/d: 
(tvam brahmanah) sva^akhavihitair mantrair arcanti. Tlie commentator 
cited above gives as bis authority for the number of stanzas in the Uig Veda 
a lame couplet of the ^''akalaka: rcarii dayasahasriini ream pahcayalani ca 
ream ayltih paday cai-’tat parayanam ucyata, iti. 

2 They are referred to, hut not as Veda-rnakers, in Taj. iii, 186, and in Ap. 
Dh. S., ii, 9, 23, 3-5 (as being mentioned a rurana”). Yajfiavalkya calls 
them the astayitisahasra rnunayah punaravartinah . . . dharmapravartakah. 
The I*urana referred to by Apastamba may be the one cited above, though 
in another form, since the words have a different application. There is here a 
prayamsa of the urdlivaretasas : aMdgitimhanrdni ye prajam isira rsayah rfa/r.sa- 
nend'njamnah panthdnam te ^ma^andni bhejire^ etc. Compare ITayna Up. i, 9, ta 
eva punar avartante tasmad ete rsaya prajakama daksinara pratipadyante. 
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Divisions of Veda. 

Reference is seldom made to Saihhita, Brahmana, or Ara- 
nyaka. The ‘‘ peruser of Saihhita,” saihhitMhyayin, is 
alluded to in i, 167, 8, and xiii, 143, 56. The word is used 
iilso of the epic, V 5 "asa’s Saihhita, the fifth Veda. In xii, 
201, 8, sahgha may be used in the same sense of collection, 
but it probably means a quantity. I will give the passage, 
however, as it enumerates the usual (i, 170, 75, etc.) six 
Vedahgas, though in an order constrained by the metre (they 
and the Upahgas will be discussed below, under Upavedas) : 

rksamasangafiQ ca yajtihsi ca ^pi 

ccliandahsi naksatragatiih niruktam 
adhitya ca vyakaranaih sakalpam 
Qiksam ca, bhutaprakrtiih na vedrai, 

Although I have studied collections of hymns and chants and 
the sacrificial formulas, and also prosody, astrology, etymology, 
grammar, ritual, and phonetics, I do not know the First Cause of 
being.’’ 

Brahmanas are mentioned in xii, 269, 33-34, as the source 
of sacrifice, and in hi, 217, 21 , the different Agnis named 
in the Brahmanas,” bifilimanesu. In xiii, 104, 137, ‘‘rites 
declared in the Veda by Brldimanas,” the word means priests. 
Possibly Gitil, 17, 23, brahraanah (and vedah) may be works, 
as the epic is not particular in regard to the gender of these 
words (purana, itihasa, and mahabhuta are both masculine and 
neuter). Yajilavalkya’s ^atapatha Brahmana alone is named, 
with all its latest additions (krtsnaih sarahasyam sasamgra- 
haiii sapari§esam ca), xii, 319, 11, and 16. So ib. 24, 25, and 
34 : “ I resolve in mind the I'^panishad (BA.) and the Pari- 
gesa (the last part), observing also logic, the best science, 
anviksiki para, and declare the fourth transcendental science 
or science of salvation, sara 2 )arayika, based on the twenty-fifth 
(Yoga) principle.” ^ Other Brahmanas may be implied in the 

1 In the expression, loc. cit., 9I. 10, vedah sakhilah so 'ttarah, uttara refers 
to the XJpanishads (not to the philosophy). The Kliila Supplement is men- 
tioned again in the Harivahga (Holtzmann). 
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list at xii, 337, 7 ff., Tandya, Ka^ha, Kanva, Taittiri.^ As 

prose works,” gadya, this class of works is perhaps recog- 
nized in iii, 26, 3, in the words: ‘‘The thrilling sound of 
yajuhsi, rcah, samani, and gadyani ” (as they were recited). 

Whether pravacana, exposition, means Ahgas or Brahma- 
nas or perhaps Sutras, I do not know. The (Upanishad) 
word occurs in a verse found also in Manu, where the com- 
mentator explains it as Afiga, to which the objection may be 
made that the Ahgas have already been mentioned. But the 
passage is not without importance as showing how the didac- 
tic or later epic adds elements to the simpler statement of 
the earlier law-books. In xiii, 90, 36, the pahkteyas, or men 
who may be invited to sit in the row at a funeral feast, are 
not only the agryali saiwesu vedesu sarvapravacanesu ca of 
Manu iii, 184, and the list of iii, 185, trinaciktitah pahcagnis 
trisuparnah sadahgavid (v. 1. brahmadeyaiiusantaiiag. chandogo 
jyestasamagah) in 90, 26, but, among others, tlie atliarva^i- 
raso klhyeta, 29 (a rare word); “those who cause the Ilihasa 
to be read to the regenerate,” 33; those who are “acquainted 
with commentaries,” bhasyavidas (or know the jMahalhiasya?),^ 
and are “ delighted with grammar,” vyakarane ratfib, 34 ; 
those who “ study the Purana and the Dharma(;astras ” ; those 
who “bathe in holy pools,” ye ca punyesii tirthesu abhise- 
kakrtagi'arnah, 30 (a practice not extolled by Manu, whose 
view seems to be tliat of Agastya, asti me ka(^cit tlrtliebliyo 
dharmasam^ayah ! xiii, 25, 5). The bhilrate vidvan, xiii, 76, 
18, is naturally extolled in the epic, and yet even with this 
latitude we must see in the list above a distinct advance on 
the position held by the early law-makers, to whom it was 
not enough for a man to recite the epic (not to speak of 
grammar and bhasya-knowers as being ipso facto j^afiktcyas) 
to be deemed worthy of invitation. Even Vishnu’s Smrti is 
here exceeded, and Manu and tlie Sutras have notliing in any 
degree parallel. Even if we say that the list is on a par with 

1 The Taittiri dispute is referred to in xii, 310, 17 ff. 

“ But bhasya may mean any reasoned exposition, bhasyani tarkayuktani, 
ii, 11, 35. 
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Vishnu alone, although it really exceeds it in liberality, we 
thereby put this epic passage on a par with a law-book later 
than any that can be referred to the Sutra period, later than 
Mann also and probably Yajnavalkya.^ 

Almost as rare as the mention of Brahmanas is that of Ara- 
hyakas. In the passage cited above, xii, 343, stanza 98 has 
as elsewhere the singular, gayanty aranyake vipra madbha- 
ktah. So ib. 340, 8: “ Hari sings the four Vedas and the 
Aranyaka ’’ (as forest, e. g,, ib. 337, 11, aranyakapadodbhuta 
bhagah) ; and in xii, 349, 29-31, the Krishna religion has 
‘‘ mysteries, abstracts, and Aranyaka.** Compare also v, 175, 
38, §astre ca ’ranyake guriih, “ a man of weight in code and 
esoteric wisdom ” ; xii, 344, 13, aranyakam ca vedebhyah 
(yatha), where the kathamrtam or essence of story of the 
expanded Bharata, Bharatakhyanavistara of 100,000 glokas,^ 
is compared* to the Aranyaka as the essence of the Vedas (a 
simile repeated at i, 1, 2G5). The word is in fact general- 
ized, like Upanishad. But as a*literary class it is found in 
the plural in xii, 19, 17, vedavMan atikramya gastrany 
aranyakani ca . . . sararh dadrgire na te, they ran over the 
words of the Vedas, the ^astras, and the Aranyakas, without 
discovering their inner truth.” Here Veda does not connote 
Aranyaka. 

Upanishads. 

The Upanishads are alluded to in the singular, collec- 
tively, or distributively in the plural. They are generally 
grouped with the Aiigas and are called Upanishads, raliasyas, 
mysteries, Brahma Veda, and Vedanta; while like the Ara- 
nyakas they are logically excluded from the Veda of which 
they are supposed in ordinary parlance to form part.^ The 

1 Vishnu, ch. 83 ; Manu, loc. cit. ; Yaj- i, 219 ; 5p. ii, 17 ; Gaut. xv ; Yas. xi. 
I doubt whether the Atharva 9 iras-reader'’ can imply the gJiras-vow, but even 
this is a comparatively late touch, Baudh. ii, 14, 2, in this regard, 

2 Note that the number of verses show that the Harivahfa already existed 
when this passage was written. Compare ib. 340, 28. 

® I mean that in the current phrase vedah sangah or sopanisadah the sa 
should differentiate as much as it does in the parallel phrase rgvedah saya- 
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word upanisad lias two distinct but current meanings in the 
epic. It means on the one hand mystery, secret wisdom, 
essential truth, essence, as in xiii, 78, 4, gavam upanisad vid- 
van, ‘‘ wise in cow-mysteries,” and in iii, 207, 67 = xii, 252, 
11, vedasyo ’panisat satyam, satyasyo ’panisad damah, “ truth 
is the secret wisdom (essence) of the Veda, patience the 
essence of truth.” So in the common phrase, veda^ ca sopa- 
nisadah, xiii, 85, 92, etc., the word may mean mysteries. This 
I think is the explanation of the employment of tlie word 
mahopanisad in vii, 143, 34-35, where Bhuri(jravas devotes 
himself to pnli/a before death in battle. He is a muni here 
and desires to ascend to the world of Brahman, so he sits 
down in Yoga contemplation and meditates the ‘‘great Lpa- 
nishady' dhyayan mahopanisadaiii yogayukto 'bhavan miiiiih. 
On comparing the scene where Drona is in the same situa- 
tion, vii, 192, 52, we find that he says oniy and this mystery 
of 07)1 is probably the meaning of mahopanisad, Avhich cannot 
be a work here, as is mahopanisadaiii in xii, 340, 111. But in 
other cases Upanisliad is clearly a literary work, even stand- 
ing in antithesis to the mysteries with which it is sometimes 
identical, as it is in the form upanisa in the Pfili scriptures.^ 

jurvedah, or in yad etad ucjate yastrc so ’tihaso ca cliandasi, xiii, 111, 42. 
But it is very likedy that the term was used to mean ineduding ’’ (as part of 
the Veda). On the use of singular and plural referred to above, compare sa 
raja rajadharmaiW ca brahmopanisadam tatha avaptavan, xv, 35, 2; silngo- 
panisadan vedan vipra^ dhiyate, i, 64, 19, etc. For Vedanta and Vedantah, 
meaning Upanishads, compare iv. 51, 10, vedantay ca puranilni itihdsam (!) 
puratanam; xiii, 10, 48, (^iva) yarii ca vedavido vedyam vedante ca pratisthi- 
tam . . . yam viyanti japanti ca; II. 8, 10, 67, puranesu vedante ca. 1 may 
mention here also the works called dslsads, which are referred to (or invented) 
only, if I mistake not, in xii, 47, 20, yam vakesv aniivakesu nisatsupaninatsu 
ca grnanti satyakarmanam satyarii satyesii sumasu. 

1 Kern, vSBE. xxi, p. 817. Compare for tlie use of the word, xii, 245, 15, 
where it is said that the Upanishads inculcate tlie four inodes life, caturthay 
cau 'panisado dharmab sadharanah smrtah ; and xiii, 84, 5, where it is said 
that Vedopanisadas inculcate that earth, cows, or gold must be the sacrificial 
fee. As we find vedah sarahasyah sasarhgrahah and vedavedangabliasyavit, 
xii, 825, 22-28, so in viii, 87, 42, reference is made to “all the Vedas, with 
Tales as the fifth Veda, together with Upavedas, Upanishads, mysteries, and 
abstracts'’ (samgraha). Narada is said to he vedopanisadam vetta itihasa- 
puranajhah . . . sadafigavit and smrtiman, ii, 5, 2 If. The use in iii, 251, 23, 
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Upavedas and Upangas. 

The Upavedas or subsidiary Vedas are three in number, 
Ayur Veda, Dhanur Veda, and Gandharva Veda. To these 
is added in other works Sthai)atya Veda, but this term is not 
recognized in the epic, and the commentator on vii, 202, 75, 
recognizes only three, those just given, or Medicine, Archery, 
and Music ; but the fourth, Architecture, is known (only 
in the epic introduction), as Vastuvidyad Authors are as- 
signed to these and other works in xii, 210, 20, Brhaspati 
being the originator of all the Vedahgas ; Bhrgu’s son, of 
Nitigiistra, law; Narada, of music; Bharadvaja, of tlie sci- 
ence of arms (particularly archery) ; Gargya, of tales of 
the doings of seers (devarsicarita) ; and Krsnatreya, of med- 
icine (cikitsita). Tliey are all contrasted with other Nyaya- 
tantrani, wl\ich like these were created at the beginning of 
the aeon as an aid in understanding Brahman (expounded by 
hetu, agama, and sadacilra, or reason, faith, and common con- 
sent of good men, ib. 22). It is noteworthy that Narada, not 
Bharata, is found in this connection, and that Krsnatreya 
takes the place elsewhere given to Bharadvaja. 

Of the first of tliese subsidiary Vedas, the epic naturally 
gives little information, though burdened with much medici- 
nal knowledge which may be referred to some uncited work 
on medicine. Native scholars imagine that the correspond- 
ing Upanishad passages imply the circulation of the blood, 
also thouglit to be recorded in xii, 185, 15, prasthita hplayat 
. . . vahanti annarasan nadyah : “ The veins convey (all over 

would suggest that Upanisliad is a sort of Sutra, for here a spirit is summoned 
by means of '^mantras declared by Brhaspati and Ufanas ; by those declared 
in the Atharva Yeda; and by rites in the Upanishady yj |9 co ’panisadi kriyah. 
I am not certain how to interpret pathyase stutibhi 9 cai Va vedopanisadarh 
gandlli xii, 285, 126. 

1 Thus the architect, sutradhara, sthapati, is Tastuvidyavi 9 arada, i, 51, 15 
(the sutrakarmavi 9 arada of G. ii, 87, 1). Architectural ^astras are mentioned 
in i, 134, 10-11. As a fourth to the three is elsewhere set the Artha 9 astra. 
These as a group are added to the other vidyas (see note below on the sixty- 
four arts* and fourteen sciences). But in the epic, Artha9astra is not grouped 
with the Upavedas. 
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tlie body) tlie food-essences, starting from the hrdaya” (heart 
or chest). But a direct citation is the allusion, under the 
cover of an ‘4t is said,” to the constituents pitta, glesma^i, 
vayii (also vata, pitta, kapha), which make tlie threefold 
bodj^, tridhatu, according to the Aryurvedinsd In th(3 epic 
Khila and in the Kaccit and eleventh chapter of Sabha, l>oth 
late additions to the epic,^ the science of medicine is said to 
have eight branches (ii, 5, 90; 11, 25). Possibly in iii, 71, 
27, (Vabhotra may represent the veterinary science r»f iv^, 12, 7. 

The Dhanur Veda, literally Veda of the bow, is rdlen 
joined with the regular Vedas, as is to be expected in epic 
poetry, ix, 44, 21-22, etc. It is called also isvastra, weajions, 
and is said to be fourfold and to have ten divisions. In tlie 
Kaccit chapter just referrcMl to it is said to have a Sutra like 
other Vedas, and at the time this was written it is very prob- 
able that such was the case, though, as I have sliown else- 
where, the knight’s study of Dhanur Veda consists in prac- 
tice not in study of books. This Bow- Veda, archery, is 
opposed sometimes to the four Vedas alone, sonu^times to 
the Upanishads and Brahma Veda, while on tlie other hand 
it is associated with various Sutras, arts, ami NTti(,*astras. 
The priority of Dhanur V'eda in the phrase dlianurvede ca 
vede ca, found in both ejiics, is due partly to mtdrical con- 
venience and partly to the greater importance of this Veda 
in the warrior’s education : ^ na tasya vcdfidliyayane tatha 
buddhir ajayata yatliii ’sya buddhir alihavad dlianurvede, 
‘^His intelligence was more developed in h^arning how to 
use a bow than in perusing holy texts,” i, 130, 3 ; tlha-nur- 

1 xii, .343, 86-87: pittam ca vayu 9 sam^hata ucyatc, ciat^ 

ca dharrate jantur etaih ksinai 9 ca kfiiyate, ayurvedavidas tanmat tridhS- 
tiim mam pracaksate. Compare vi, 84, 41, cited in FW,, and also xi¥, 12, 
3, ^itosne cii Va rayu^ ca gunah , . . ^arirajah, whose e<e»dity is health 
(N. kaphapitte). Some? notes on epic anatomy will he given later, 

2 The lateness of tiie Kaccit chapter I have discussed elsewhere, Am. 
Journ. Phil, vol. xix, p. 147 ff. A noteworthy statement on disease ii that 
of xii, 1G, 0, which attributes all mental disease to the body and all bodily 
disease to the mind,mana8aj jayato 9 arirah (vyadhih), ** bodily ailment arises 
from mental failment).” 

® The same is partially true of atbarvavede vede ca, xiii, 10, S7, etc. 
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vedaparatvat, ib. 4d It is the Ksatra Veda or knightly science 
par excellence, R. i, 65, 23 (with Brahma Veda). 

•The science of music, Gandharva Veda, consists according 
to iii, 91, 14, in the knowledge of singing, dancing, chanting, 
^nd playing on musical instruments, gltam nrtyam ca sama 
ca vaditraiii ca, not including apparently the Natasutra or 
manual for actors mentioned by Panini. The seven musical 
scales, vani saptavidha, ii, 11, 34, are a branch of study. 
The three notes of the drum are spoken of ^ and the names 
of tlie notes of the regular scale, gamut, are given. Further 
citations in this regard will be made hereafter. 

These Upavedas are associated with the chief Vedas (vedah 
and upavediih, vii, 202, 75, etc.), much as are the Vedaiigas, 
Upanishads, and Tales, and are distinguished as well from the 
(Jastras and Sutras mentioned in the passage already noticed, 
ii, 11, 32-33, though (Jilstra is a general term including Upa- 
veda. The Aiigas are the customary six mentioned above, 
and are genei'ally referred to as in i, 104, 12, vedaiii sadahgaih 
pratyadhlyata ; or without number, as in i, 156, 5, brahmaiii 
vedam adhiyana vedahgani ca sarva^ah, nitigastraih ca sarva- 
jhah.® These again have their subsidiary branches, Upahgas, 
vedrdi saiigopruigrih savistarah, iii, 64, 17 ; Uganas’ and Brha- 
spati's Qastra with Ahgas and Upahgas, i, 100, 36-38. The 
similarity of phrase in iii, 99, 26 and elsewhere, vedfili sahgo- 
panisadah, might suggest that Upahgas were Upanishads, but 
they are more probably a species of Upavedas. The term is 

1 This Veda is constantly mentioned, e. g. i, ISO, 21 ; 221, 72; iii, 37, 4; ix, 
6, 14, da^angam ya? catuspadam isvastraih veda tattvatah, sahgahs tu caturo 
vedan samyag akliyanapancaman. The phrase dhanurrede ca vede ca occurs, 
for example, in i, 109, 19. In E. v, 35, 14, Rama is described as “ trained in 
the Yajur Veda . . . and skilled in dhanurvede ca vede ca vedahgesu ca (the 
Yajur Veda only, to which Valraiki belonged, is here mentioned). Elsewhere 
the science takes its proper place, as in M. iii, 277, 4, vedesu sarahasresu dha- 
nurvedesu paragah, where the plural is noteworthy. 

2 iii, 20, 10, trihsama hanyatam esa dundubhih. The vina madhuralapa, 
sweet-voiced lyre, is spoken of as gandharvam sadhu murchati (= murcha- 
yanti), iv, 17, 14. The gandharvam is the third note of the seven, xii, 184, 39 
= xiv, 5p, 63. 

® Compare brahme vede ca paragah contrasted with astranaih ca dha- 
nurvede, vii, 23, 39. So Brahma Veda, R. i, 65, 23 (above), not as AV. 
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one associated with Jain rather than early Brahmanic litera- 
ture, and is not explained by the commentator^ Vedas, 
Puranas, Ahgas, and Upangas are sometimes grouped to- 
gether, as in xii, 335, 25 (A^edesu sapuranesu sahgopahgesu 
giyase, the prior pada found again, e. g. in 342, G). The 
Ahgas commonly mentioned in particular are the calendar- 
knowledge, Jyotisa, and etymology, Niruktam. The latter 
word, indeed, generally means ojily an explanation of the 
meaning of a word, but it occurs also as the title of a specific 
literary work in xii, 343, 73, where we find mentioned not 
only “Yaska’s Nirukta,” together with Naighantuka, but 
vocabularies and lexicographies.^ A curious contemi)lation 
of Krishna as the divine sound in xii, 47, 46 analyzes him 
grammatically, “with joints of euphony and adorned with 
vowels and consonants.”^ 

Astronomical similes are not infrequent. Thus Arjuna 
storms about “ like Mars in his orbit.” ^ An indication that 
one science as a S 2 :)ecialty is not much regarded is seen in the 

^ The later Upaiigas are the PurSnas (and upa-) ; Logic, nyaya and vai- 
9 esika; Philosophy (including Vedanta), niimaiisa ; and Law-hooks (including 
Samkhya-yoga and epics), dliarma^’iistra. The epic use, as will he seen from 
the citation above, differentiates ITiranas from Afigas and Lq)ahgas. For the 
later meaning, sec Weber IS. i, p. 13. 

2 ih. 83, 88 : naighantukapadakhyane, niruktaiii vedaviduso veda^ahdartha- 
cintakah. The common meaning, “explanation,” maybe surmised in xii, 3K), 
50, caturvaktro niruktagah (in both editions), where the avagraha is certainly 
required, “inexplicable,” despite Taitt. Up. ii, G. 

® In xiii, 17, 111 (whore siddliartha, according to Kilakantha, is siddhanta), 
^iva is siddharthakari siddhartha 9 cliandovyakaranottarah. iCalpa and 
Jyotisa are united, kalpaprayoga and jyotisa, in xiii, 10, 37. In ii, 4, 18, 
Kalapa and KaUia are mentioned; in R. (not G.) ii, 32, 18, the KaUuikalapas 
(after the acaryas taittiriyariam in 15). M. and G. (only) liave ^andilya and 
Kauyika (with Gargya in G.) in the same list, and M. has Tittiri (with Yajha- 
valkya). In M. they are vedavedafigaparagah ; in IL, vedax)aragah. R. calls 
Trijata (Pihgala) a Gargya in 29 (Ahgirasa in G. ; cf. R. 33). 

4 viii, 19, 1, vakrativakragamanad ahgaraka iva grahah. Compare budh- 
angarakayor iva (a battle-phrase). The Vedahgas and Upavedas are often 
grouped together, as in i, 1, 67, where giksa, phonetics, is grouped with nyaya, 
rules, and cikitsa, medicine. In i, 70, 40-44, the same passage where pada 
and krama are mentioned (above), ^abda (saihskara), viksil, chandas, nirukta 
and kalajhana are found with philosophy. A priest wlio is yiksaksaramantra- 
vit gets gold niskas, etc., iii, 23, 2 ; 36, 42. 
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fact that the cultivator of the Upaveda medicine and of the 
Ahga astrology are both excluded from society, although it 
should be added that the man intended is one who “ lives by 
the stai’s,” naksatrair yag. ca jivati. Such a fortune-teller is 
classed with rhapsodes and physicians, xiii, 90, 11. The diffi- 
culty of reconciling the data of astrology (fortune-telling) and 
the theory of Karma is alluded to in hi, 209, 21 : Many are 
seen to be born under the same lucky star, but there is a 
great difference in their fate.” The most surprising astro- 
nomical statement in the epic is to the effect that stars are 
really veiy large and only appear small on account of their 
distance.^ The krilajnana or “knowledge of time,” already 
mentioned, is attributed especially to Garga, who, as Weber, 
Lectures, p. 237, has noticed, is associated with Krdayavana : 

“ Kalayavana who is endued with Garga’s (brilliancy or) 
power,” xii; 340, 95. This same Garga is credited not only 
with liaving krilajhanagati and jyotisam vyatikrama, “tlior- 
ougli knowledge of times and mastery of science of stars,” 
ix, 37, 14-16, but also with kalajhana, or the fine arts. Tliat ' 
the epic has a different order of planets from that of the 
third century A. D. has already been observed by Jacobi.^ 

The Upavedas, however, pass the Vedic stage. There re- 
mains a word to say on the older Sutras, to which may be 
added an account of those more frequentl}^ mentioned Sutras 
and other treatises which are quite beyond the Vedic pale. 

Sutras. 

A Vedasutra, apparently a ^rautasutra, but perhaps only 
Veda in geneiM,^ is mentioned once, in xii, 341, 63. Grliya- 
sutras are not mentioned by name, but may be implied in the 
word Veda, as will be seen in the quotation given below. 
The Dharmasutras are apparently implied in one passage of 

1 dipavad viprakrstatvat tanuni sumahant 7 api (tararupani), iii, 42, 34. 

2 ZDMG. vol. XXX, p. 307 ; Holtzraann, Das Mbh. toL iv, p. 114. 

* The Supreme Lord says that the god who gives him a share gets by the 
Lord’s grjfce a corresponding (Veda-arranged) sacrificial share in (i. e. accord- 
ing to) the Vedasutra. 
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the thirteenth book, where a Sutrakilra in one verse corre- 
sponds to Vedas in the next, in a passage cited from the 
Mait. Saiiiliita and Law-books (see below); and in another, 
where agaknuvantag caritum kiihcid dharmesu sutritam, un- 
able to do what is sutrified in the laws,’’ xii, 270, 36, must 
refer to the general class of legal Sutras. The Gitil, 13, 4, 
mentions the Brahmasutra, which is probably nothing but 
an equivalent of Vedasutra, that is, equivalent to Veda in 
general ; but it may be one of the late marks of this poem 
(the Brahmasutra being otherwise unknown before the Ilari- 
vaii^a) and mean the philosopliical Suti-a.^ Sutrakaras and 
Sutrakartars, who will arise,” are mentioned prophetically 
a few times in the didactic epic.^ 

Profane Sutras are jumbled together in one of the latest 
stanzas of the Kaccit chapter, ii, 5, 120, to which I have 
alluded before 5 ‘^Dost tliou understand the Sutras on 
elephants, horses, chariots, catapults, and the Dhanurveda 
Sutra?” 

As early as Panini there were Sutras of all sorts and the 
mention of such works has only the special value of indicat- 
ing that the epic belongs to a time when Sutra meant works 
which were probably popular and not written in aphoristic 
style. They were doubtless the same as the various yiistra 
and other treatises to wliich reference is often made. Some 
of these works are called yVistras and are grouped with the 
fine arts mentioned above as known to Garga. Artliac^^astra 
and Kama^ustra, by-names of the epic itself, are mentioned 
in the late introduction to the whole work. The fine arts, 
kalas, are mentioned or implied in three places. First the 
slave-girls of Yudhisthira are said, at ii, 61, 9-10, to be 
“ versed in dancing and songs,” samasu, and ‘‘ skilled in the 

1 In xii, rj27, 31, there is mentioned a Moksa^astra, inspired by gatliah pura 
gitah, a treatise which is based on verses recited (by Yayati) in regard to 
proper behavior, and it is partly philosophical. 

2 xiii, 14, 101-104, granthakiira, sutrakarta (bliavisyati), granthakrt; 16, 70, 
sutrakartar. In xii, 245, 30, svayastrasutrahutirnantravikrarnah, sutra may 
be the thread (a brahma-sutra as tdsewhere), but in the connection seems 
more likely to mean Sutra. 
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sixty-four/^ which must imply the sixty-four kalas. Then 
Garga, who knows kalajiiana and omens, utpatas, is also 
ac(|uainted with kalajfiana catuhsastyahga, xiii, 18, 38, which 
sfiiows that the fine arts were not exclusively for women 
and slaves ; as is also indicated by the passage xiii, 104, 
•149 ff., where, as befitting a king to know, are mentioned 
treatises on logic (or behavior?), on grammar, on music, 
and the fine arts ; and to hear. Legends, Tales, and adven- 
tures of the saintsd It is interesting to see that these 
“sixty-four arts,” still typical of culture, are proverbial in 
India to-day. A Marathi proverb says cauda vidya va cau- 
sasta kala, “ fourteen sciences and sixty-four arts.” ^ 

DharmacSstras. 

But if Siitra literature, except in the few instances cited 
above, is jwactically ignored, all the more fully is ^iistra^ 
and particularly Dharma§ristra literature recognized; which 
I may say at the outset shows that the later epic was 
composed under the influence of Dharmagastras rather thap 
of Dharmasutras. 

The general term Nitigastra, code of polity, has already 
been noticed. A number of such codes is recognized, xii, 
138, 196, and Dharina( 9 astras) are cited not infrequently ; 

1 yukti9astram ca te jneyaiii 9al)da9astram ca, Bliarata, gandharva9astram 
ca kalah parijneya, naradhipa ; puranara itihasa9 ca tatlia "kliyanani yani ca, 
maliatmanam ca caritam 9rotavyam nityam era te. The yukti9astram is not 
explained. According to PW., it is a manual of etiquette, but perhaps logic ; 
possibly the unique system of logic and rhetoric developed by Sulabha in 
xii, 321, 78 ff, 

^ Manwaring, Marathi Proverbs, No. 1175. This is late. Cf. Yajh. i, 3 ; 
and Vayu Purana, Ixi, 78-79. In the latter passage, the four Vedas, six Ahgas, 
Mimahsa, Nyaya, Dharina9astra and Purana make the fourteen vidyas or 
eighteen” including the three Upavedas and the Artha9astra. 

® Or Smrti, but this word seems of wide bearing. Just as agama (above) 
includes more than Veda, so Srnrti includes all tradition. In xii, 200, 30, 
mahasinrti and anusmrti seem to be interpreted by the commentator as Samhi- 
tas and Vedangas (with Manu and others) respectively, but his first words 
may refer to the inferred Veda of the preceding japaka (the reciters of both 
go ipso^ facto to heaven). Besides Manu (above), Yama, Augiras, Brhaspati, 
U9anas, and Para9ara are specially cited as law-givers. 

2 
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while a general rule is given as a Dharma-gasana, e. g., i, 
72, 15: 

Three fathers have we, for e^en thus 
Law's statute says, T is meet 
To call our sire, and who saves life, 

And him whose food we eat. 

Mann’s Dharraagastra is referred to under that name only 
in one of the latest books of the pseudo-epic. In the early 
books his Riijadharmas are once mentioned, iii, 35, 21, which 
might imply a chapter of our present code, but otherwise 
only his Dharmas are referred to, though genendly merely an 
ipse dixit of Mann is cited, which, however, is often a dic- 
tum opposed to the actual words of the extant Manu text. 
The epic poets do not always recognize Manu as in any wise 
supreme, often not even as prominent. A typical example is 
furnished by iii, 150, 29 : Gods are upheld by Vedic sacri- 
fices; men are upheld by the laws (not of ]\Ianu but) of 
Uganas and Brhaspati.” ^ But in xii, 336, 39-45, a primeval 
code, anugasana, of 100,000 glokas, gives rise to the laws 
which Manu the self-existent will declare and Uganas and 
Brhaspati,” where there is a clear reference to the code of 
^Manu; as in the next stanza, where are mentioned the “laws 
of the Self-existent, the ^astra made by Uganas and the opin- 
ions of Brhaspati” (a gastraih srihgopannsadam, 54) 

The mere order of names, however, is no more indicative 
of priority than in the ciise of the Vedas mentioned above. 
Another list of Rajagastra-pranetaras at xii, 58, 1-3, 13, 
begins with Brhaspati and Uganas (Kavya, cited with two 
gathas at xii, 139, 70), and then follows Pracetasa ]\Ianu, 
Bharadvaja, and Gauragiras, with the gods between. So in 
the next section, 59, 81 ff., ^iva reduces Brahman’s work, 

^ So in iv, 68, 6, Bharadvaja was “equal to Uganas in intelligence, to Brha- 
spati in polity,” naya; ix, 61, 48: “Have you not heard the instructions, 
upade9a, of Brhaspati and Uyanas?”; xii, 122, 11: “You have perused tlie 
opinions, matam, of Brhaspati, and the ^Jastra of Uganas,” as the authorities 
generally recognized. Bharadvaja has three rdles in the epic, as archetypical 
jurist, physician, and teacher of arms, according to the passage. 

2 Compare xii, 60, 80, ff. 
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which in turn is reduced by Indra, as the bahudantaka, and 
then 1)3^ Kavya Yogilcarya, a work which embraces Itihasas, 
Vedas, and Nyaya (141) or laws. 

More important is the fact that references to Manu’s laws 
in the early books are seldom verifiable in our present code, 
wliile references in the didactic epic more often than not cor- 
resj)ond to passages of the extant textd Hence it may be 
inferred that that part of the epic which agrees most closely 
in its citations with our code is later than that portion which 
does not coincide, or, conversely, that the text of Manu was 
shaped into its present form between the time of the early 
epic and that of the didactic epic. In the first period, when 
IManu’s Dharma^astra was unknown, Manu was merely a 
name to conjure with. The verses thus ascribed to Manu 
were not all put into the code when it was formed and for 
this reason the earlier citations are not generally found in 
our text. Some of them were adopted, however, and the 
later epic writers therefore agree more closely with the ^ils- 
tra as it is to-day; though no one who understands how 
works are enlarged in India will expect to find all the quota- 
tions verified, even in the later epic, for there is no reason 
to suppose that the code was exactl}^ the same two thousand 
3 ^ears ago as it is to-day. But in fact, out of eleven quota- 
tions from Manu in the thirteenth book, there is onl 3 " one 
which does not correspond with our Manu text, and this is 
of a general character, to the effect that a ^raddlia with tila 
is undecaying, ‘‘ said Manu.’’ 

1 So in the Kamayana there are two evidently interpolated chapters at iv, 
17 and 18. Kama in the subsequent chapters is incidentally charged (with 
great truth) with having violated every knightly rule in slaying Vali. To 
offset this clear case of sin on the part of the divine hero, a formal charge 
and defence is inserted (just the procedure in the Mahabharata !) in chapters 
which metrically belong to the classical period, so close is the adherence to 
vipula rule. Just here it is that Mauund glidu glokdu are cited, viz,, Manu, 
viii, 318 and 316 {inverted order), almost verbatim. Elsewhere Manu is a 
sage merely, not a cited law-giver, as here, iv, 18, 30-31 (without reference to 
Manu in G.). These chapters need no further proof than the reading to show 
their true character. They are simply banal, especially Kamazs speech, as 
well as contradictory in substance to the preceding and following chapters. 
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In a previous discussion of this subject in the Journal Am. 
Or. Soc. xi, p. 239 ff. (where will be found more data on the 
subject of legal literature in the epic)J in order not to force 
my argument I included as unverified a quotation at xiii, 65, 
3, ‘‘ Manu said that the highest gift is something to drink,” 
panlyam paramaih danam, because it was in connection with 
Tirthas. In this I was certainly over-scrupulous, for the 
words could easily refer to tlie passage I there cited from 
Manu, hi, 202, vary api <jraddhaya dattam aksayiiyo ’pakalpate, 
‘‘even water given with faith fits for immortality.” 1 can 
now add to this another quotation, xiii, 67, 19, toyado . . . 
ak^yan samavapnoti lokiin ity abravln Manuh, “ a giver of 
water obtains imperishable worlds.” Further, I rejected as 
unverifiable the statement that Manu said the king gets a 
fourth part of the sin of the people (instead of the usual 
sixth), although, as I pointed out, this proportion actually 
occurs in Manu, only it is for a specific occasion. Nevertlie- 
less as Manu, viii, 18, says pado rajanam arhati (or rcchati), 
it is clear that the quotation caturtham etc. in xiii, 61, 34 
cannot be said to be “unverifiable.” It is simply a free ren- 
dering verbally of a statement actually found in Manu.^ 

We have here the incontrovertible fact that, while the 
other boobs of the epic before the thirteenth in giving ^uo- 

1 For example, the fabulous books of divine orifi^in of xii, 59, 89 ff. (like the 
origin of NarafhVs law-book), called Barhaspatja, etc., according to the dia- 
dochos; the law and commentary,” savaiyakho dharmah, of xii, S7, 10, etc, 
{pp. 254 and 248), and other points to which I may refer the reader without 
further remark than the references already given. 

2 Besides the quotation given above from the thirteenth book and verifiable 
in our present code, I may add iii, 02, 10: “By Manu and others (it is said 
that?) going to Tirthas removes fear,” manvadibhir maharaja tirthayatra 
bhayapahi, if this be the meaning, which is rather doubtful. In any case 
it only adds one more to the unverified citations from the early books, but 
it may mean only that Manu and others have Journeyed to Tirthas. Compare 
also xii, 206 , 5, sarvakarmasv ahinsa hi dharmatma Manor abravit, “Manu 
the righteous proclaimed that one should not injure (animals) at any cere- 
mony.” From the context, killing cattle at a sacrifice is here reprobated. 
This is a perversion for sectarian purposes of Manu’s rule v, 43, na ’vedavi- 
hitam hinsam apady api samScaret, to which perversion some color, might he 
given by the following verses, which speak harshly of all injury to living 
creatures. I think no other quotations from Manu will be found in the epic. 
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tations from Manu agree with our present text of Manu only 
in one third to one half the instances, the thirteenth book has 
eleven citations, of which ten agree with the statements of 
our code. To this must be added the fact that only the thir- 
teenth book recognizes ‘Hhe ^astra declared by Manu.” I do 
hot know any other literature where such facts would not be 
accepted as of historical importance, and they have been so 
regarded here by competent scholars. In the opinion which 
I first set forth in 1885, the late Professor Biihler in general 
concurred, though inclined to believe that the authors of the 
twelfth and thirteenth books did not know the identical 
^astra which we have to-day. As Professor Biihler’s position 
has not always been cited with the reservations made by him, 
I will cite his own words : It remains indisputable that 
the author or authors of the first, twelfth, and thirteenth 
Parvans of the Mahabharata knew a Manava Dharmagastra 
which was closely connected but not identical with the ex- 
isting text,” Manu p. Ixxix, and again : The answer which 
we are thus obliged to give to the question whence the author 
of our Manu-Smrti took his additional materials agrees very 
closely with Professor Hopkins’ hypothesis,” p. xci. Never- 
theless, despite this admission, Professor Biihler, by a line of 
argument which is based chiefly on the lack of absolute 
identity, assumes finally that the authors of the epic ‘‘ knew 
only the Dharmasutra,” ib. p. xcviii. The arguments other 
than the lack of total identity are, first, that Manu shows an 
acquaintance with the epic because he says that in a former 
kalpa the vice of gambling has been seen to cause great en- 
mity ; in regard to which Professor Biihler says : “ This asser- 
tion can only point in the first instance to the match played 
between Yudhisthira and Duryodhana,” p. Ixxx. But why 
not to the story of Nala, as Professor Biihler himself suggests, 
or any other story of dicing resulting in “ enmity ” which may 
have preceded our epic ? Another argument is, that legends 
referred to in tile ipastra are found in the epic, ib. But it is 
of the very character of the epic that it contains many ancient 
legends, gathered from all sources. It does not follow in the 
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least that Maiiu took them from the epic. On the otlier hand 
it is important to observe that in no such passage does Manu 
refer a single one of them to an epic source. Thirdly, it is 
claimed that the passages parallel in epic and ^astra often 
have verses in a different order, with omissions, etc., that, in 
short, they are not actual copies one of the other. But Pro- 
fessor Biihler himself has shown that "Hhe existing text of 
Manu has suffered many recasts,” p. xcii, so that we do not 
know the form of the C^istra to whicli the epic explicitly refers 
and from which it cites as the Castra set forth by Manu. For 
my part, it still is imj,)ossible for me to believe that when the 
pseudo-epic, in particular the Anucasana, refers to (^Ssiras,^ 
and cites coiTectly from Mann’s ^Tistra,” it really knows 
only Sutras. 

A Manava Dliarma^astra, specifically, must from the evi- 
dence be regarded as older than the later e}>ie but later than 
the early epic, which knew only a mass of rr^yal and general 
rules, dharmas, generally ascribed to Father Manu l>ut differ- 
ent from those in our extant ^f^stra. With this result too 
agrees the fact that the metrical form of tlie extant cod(i is 
distinctly earlier than that of the later epic. Not unimpor- 
tant, finally, is the circumstance that tlie extant code only 
vaguely refers to epic Tales, but recognizes neitlier of^lhe 
epics, only legends that are found in the epics. In all prol)- 
ability the code known to the later epic was not quite our 

1 In xii, 341, 74, are mentioned “ teachers in Dharma^astras,” acarya dlianna- 
yiistresu; in xiii, 01, 34, Mann's anuyasana ; in xiii, 47, 35, “ the t^astra com- 
posed by Manu,” rnanuna ^bhihitaiii ^astram ; in xiii, 45, 17, “those that know 
law in the law-books,” dharrnafastresu dharmajnah, in reference to the sxili- 
ject discussed in Manu iii, 52-53; ir, 88. Similarly, xiii, 10, 80. In most cases 
here ^astras are the authority, which in iii, 313, 105, are set beside the Vedas 
as two standard authorities. In the face of these citations it is diffieult to 
understand Biiiiler’s words, “the authors . . . knew only the Din rmasutras,” 
especially as the words contradict what he says in the same essay on a 
different page, “tlio authors . . . knew a Manava Dluirma^astra (loc. cit. 
above). It has seemed to me that the great scholar was unduly influenced 
in his final word by his general desire to put back tbt| epic as far as possi- 
ble. Professor Holtzmann, who has collected the material, loc. cit., p. 115 ff., 
is of the opinion that “our Manavaadharmayastra is certainly much later 
than the older parts of the Mahabharata,” 
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present code, but it was a code much like ours and ascribed 
to Manu, a ^astra which, with some additions and omissions, 
su'ch as all popular texts in India suffer, was essentially our 
present text. 


Vedic Citations in the Epic. 

W e have now reached and indeed already passed, in the 
notice of some of the works mentioned, the point where the 
epic impinges on the earlier literature. Before going further 
I will illustrate the statement made at the outset that the 
epic cites freely or parodies Vedic documents. The free 
rendition in Veda-like verse of the older hymnology is not 
uncommon. Thus in v, 16, the opening hymn is not strictly 
Vedic, but it is very like a collection of Vedic utterances put 
into popular form and these verses are called brahma man- 
tiuh, q 1. 8. Apart, however, from such instances of more or 
less exact imitation of general Vedic verses,^ we find a num- 
ber of verses plainly imitative of extant Vedic passages or 
almost exactly reproducing them. This applies to reproduc- 
tions or imitations ^ of the chief Vedic literature from the 
Rig Veda to the Sutras, as will be seen from the following 
examples : 

Rig Veda x, 117, 6, 

mogham annaih vindate apracetah 

^ There are, of course, also a vast number of verses such as gaur mo mata 
vrsahhah pits! me, introduced, as here, with the fiat imam 9 rutim udaharet, 
xiii, 7(), r>-7 ; or with the more usual tag, iti crutih, as for example, agnayo 
mansakama 9 (starred in pw.) ca ity api 9 riivate 9 rutih, iii, 208, 11; or with 
smrta, as in a 9 vinau tu smrtau 9 udrau. xii, 208, 24; as well as such phrases 
as that of xiv, 51, 20, yas tain veda sa vedavit, all of which reflect the litera- 
ture of the earlier periods. 

=2 The Vedic work most frequently referred to is the Yajur Veda Hymn, 
trisauparnam brahma yajusaih 9 atarudriyam, xii, 285, L38; sarimveda 9 ca ve- 
danarii yajusam vatarudriyam, xiii, 14, 323; tad brahma 9 atarudriyam, vii, 81, 
13; vede ca ’sya samamnatarh 9 atarudriyam uttamam, vii, 202, 120; prnan 
brahma param Qakrah 9 atarudriyam uttamam, xiii, 14, 284. It is imitated 
over and, over again, and some of the epic hymns call themselves by the 
same name, a fact alluded to in the words: vede ca *sya vidur viprah 9 ata- 
rudriyam uttamam, Vyaseno 'ktam ca yac ca ^pi upasthanam, xiii, 162, 23. 
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Mbh. V, 12, 20, 

inogbam annam vindati ca ’py acetah 

Bolitlingk, Spruch 4980* 

Rig Veda vii, 89, 2, 

drtir na dbmato, adrivab 


Mbh. iii, 207, 47; xii, 95, 21, 

maliadrtir iva ’dhmatah 

(papo bhavati nityada, iii, 207, 47) 

Rig Veda i, 10, 1, 

gayanti tva gayatrino arcanti arkam arkinali 
brahmanas tva ^atakrato ud vaiigaiu iva ye mire 

Mbh. xii, 285, 78, 

gayanti tva gayatrino arcanti arkam arkinah 
brabmanam tva ^atakratum urdbvam kbam iva 
nienire 

Holtzmann, Das Mababbarata, iv, p. 12 ; also for the following 
parallel, p. 13: 

Rig Veda x, 129, 1-3, 

na ’sad asm no sad asid tadanlni . . * 
no ratria ahna asTt praketah . . . 
tarn a 5,sit tamasa gfilbam agre 

Mbh. xii, 343, 8, 

(nidarganam api by atra) nfisid abo na ratrir asin na sad fisin 
na ’sad asit, tain a eva pnrastad abhavad viQvarupam 

Compare also with Rig Veda, i, 13, 4, asi bota manurbitab, Mbh. 
ib. 10-11, 

tvam agne yajnanam bota vi§ves5,m Into devfindm milnusrinam 
ca jagata iti, nidar^anam ca ’tra bhavati, vi^vesfim agne yajiVinain 
tvarh bote ’ti, tvain bito devair manusyjlir jagata iti 

Rig Veda x, 14, 1, 

vaivasvataib samgamanam jananam 

Mbh. xiii, 102, 16, 

vaivasvati samyainanl Jananto 
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Further, with Rig Veda i, 164, 46, ekaih sad vipra bahu- 
dha vadanti, and x, 114, 6, viprah . . . ekaih santam bahu- 
dlla kalpayanti, may be compared Mbh. (v, 16, 2, and) i, 232, 
13, manlsinas tvaih jananti bahudha cai ’kadha ’pi ca. In xv, 
34, 11, devayana hi panthanah grutas te yajfiasaihstare ^ is an 
allusion to Rig Veda x, 18, 1; while in xii, 312, 5, dyava- 
prthivyor iti esa . . . vedesu pathyate, the citation of a Vedic 
phrase is acknowledged; whereas in the epic phrases ma 
ririsah and bhuvanani vigya, vii, 201, 77, no indication of 
Vedic origin is given. 

Taitt. Saihhita i, 16, 11, 1; ^at. Br. i, 5, 2, 16, 
ye yajamahe 

Mbh. iii, 180, 33, 

idam arsam pramanarh ca ye yajamaha ity api 

Compare iii, 31, 22, 3 ^asya na ’rsam pramanam syat, etc. 
Aufrecht, a])ud Muir, OST. i, 137. Also Taitt. S. ii, 6, 1, 1 
is repeated verbatim Mbh. xii, 343, 28, as shown by Weber, 
Ind. Stud, i, p. 410. 

Mait. Sarhhita i, 10, 11, 

stry anrtam 

Mbh. xiii, 40, 12 and 19, 6-7, 

striyo ‘nrtam iti grutih; anrtah striya ity evam vedesv api 
hi pathyate ; anrtah striya ity evam sutrakaro vyavasyati. 

Compare Baudli. Dh. S. ii, 3, 46, with Buhler’s note, and 
Mann ix, 18, striyo 'nrtam iti sthitih (v. 1. grutih). The 
double reference in the epic, Sutrakara and Vedah, may point 
to the same place, or the writer may have had in mind a 
Sutra passage parallel to Baudhayana, if not Baudhayana 
himself, whose text here is corrupt. 

1 In the preceding verse is cited an a^vamedha^ruti, apropos of the a<?va- 
saihjnapana : lokantaragata nityam prana nityam ^aririnam. With the text 
cited above, compare dvav etau pretya panthanau, etc., xii, 329, 30. The 
Upanishads would suffice to explain some of these phrases. 
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Atharva Veda? Mbh. xiii, 98, 30, 

osadhyo raktapiispaQ ca katukali kankakanvitah Qatriinam 
abhicarartliain atliarvesii nidar^itali; viii, 69, 83-86, tvaiii ity 
atra bbavantaiii hi bruhi . . . tvam ity ukto hi nihato gurus 
bhavati . . . atliarvahgirasl hy esil ^rutlnilm uttama qrutih . . . 
avadhena vadhali prokto yad gurus tvam iti prabhulid 

Ait. Bnili. i, 1, 

agnir vai sarva devatah 

Mbli. xiv, 24, 10 (read vedasya ?), 

aguir vai devatrili sarvah, iti devasya qasanam 

Mbb. xiii, 84, 56, 

agnir hi devatah sarvah, suvariiam ca taddtmakarn 

lioltzmann, loc. cit. p. 14. 

^at. Bifilimana in Mbh. xii, 343, 13-15, 

yajhas te devaiis tarpayanti devrih prthivim bhavayanti, <^ata- 
pathe *pi brahmanamukhe bhavati, agnau samiddhe juhoti yo 
vidvan brahmanamukherui diutim juhoti, evain apy agnibhuta 
brahmana vidvaiiso ‘gniin bhavayanti. 

On this and other citations from Saiiibitas and Brahmanas, 
compare Holtzmann, loe. cit., p. 14 fF., with especial reference 
to verses cited by Weber, Lectures, p. 137-138; LS. i, p. 277. 
To these I may add a passage reflecting the Brhad Aran. Fp. 
of this Brahmana, Up. 1, 5, 14 (where the chief verbal ideiv 
tity is in soda 9 aya kalaya), expressly said to b<i from the 
Rsi's more extended ” exposition of the su])ject : viddhi 
candramasamdarge Buk$mayd kalaya sthitarn, tad c'tad^ rfma 
proktam vistarend ^mimiyate^ ]\Ibh. xii, 242, 15-16 (compare 
soda^akalo dehah ; and 305, 4). The commentator refem the 
passage to this Upanishad, as cited. 

1 According to xiii, 163, 53, tvarhkara (to superiors) is vadha, and is em- 
ployed only in speaking to equals, inferiors, pupils, etc. Compare Chand, 
Up. vii, 15, 2, Echo arose in the mountains (compare Callimachus, K;^k xxviii) 
from the care with which ^luka addressed his superior Vyasa with bhp hho^ xii, 
334, 25-20. 
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The citations in the Ramayana I have not examined, but 
have noted by chance two ; Rig Veda i, 22, 20 ; Katha Up. 
hi, 9; Maitri, vi, 2G: tad visnoh paramam padam (sada 
paQyanti surayah) ; G. vi, 41, 25, tad visnoh paramam padam 
(nihato gantum icchami) ; and satye sarvam pratisthitain in 
ilahaiiar. Up. 22, 1 ; satye lokah pratisthitah, R. ii, 109, 10, 

Upanishads in the Epic. 

Sporadic parallels between the epic, generally the Gita, 
Anugita, and ^Viiiti, and various Upanishads have often been 
noticed. As illustrative material all these passages are val- 
uable, but they give no evidence that the epic has copied, if 
the mutual resemblance is only of general content or is given 
by similar or even identical verses, when these are not con- 
nected as in the supposed model. As this material has been 
put together by Iloltzmanii, loe. cit., p. 21 ff., I may refer the 
reader to his parallels,^ while pointing out that it is histor- 
ically of little importance whether the oldest Upanishads are 
cited if we can satisfy ourselves that the epic draws on Upa- 
nishads of the second and third period, not only sporadically 
but connectedly. In regard to the earliest works, it is enough 
to refer to the passage condensed from the Brhadaranyaka and 
cited above. This is the only one of the oldest Upanishads 
certainly cited, though the Chandogya, Aitareya, and Kau- 
sitaki have many parallels with the epic, as have among the 
later works of this class the Kena, Mundaka, Pra^na, and a 
few others. Oddly enough, the Maitrayana has been scarcely 
compared,^ but I purpose to show that this and the earlier 
Kathaka were certainly copied by the later epic poets. 

1 Not all the “ Vedic” verses are here verified, e. g., Taitt. iii, 7, has prano 
va annam. This is cited in the epic as Yedic ; annam prana iti yatha vedesu 
paripathyatc, xiii, 95, 22. The Gita distributes older material, e. y., ^vet. iii, 
17 = Gita, 13, 14, but the following pada, navadvare pure dehi, is found in 
Gita, 5, 13, etc. 

2 The verse dve brahmani (as duly recorded by Holtzmann) was located by 
Hall, and Biihler has compared two more verses with xii, 330, 42-43 (Manu, 
p. 212), Mdiile Telaug has illustrated the Gita with general parallels. 
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The Cveta9vataxa ITpanishad. 

This may be loosely copied, but, except for one parallel, 
the mutual passages are common to this and other sources. 
I cite as exemplifying a possible copy (though the Upanisluui 
itself is a copy of the older Kathaka) : 


Upanishab. 

iii, 8 == V. S. 31, 18, 

tamasah parastat ; na ^nyah pan- 
tlia vidyate ayanaya. 

hi, 10, 

tato yad uttarataram tad arupam 
anainayani, ya etad vidur amrtas 
te bhavanti. 

hi, 13, 

angiistliainatrah purusah, see be- 
low. 

iii, 18, 

navadvare pure dehi hansah, see 
below. 

hi, 19-20, 

sa vetti vedyam . . . anor am- 
yaii; etc. 

iv, 2 and 19, 

tad eva fukraiii tad brahma ; 
yasya nama mahad yajah, see 
bel<iw. 

iv, 5, 

ajam ekara lohitaguklakrsnara. 

iv, 6, 

Birds and pippal, see the passage 
from Drona, cited hereafter. 

iv, 17 and 20, 

na samdr^e ; hrda nianif a, see be- 
low. 


Epic. 

V, 44, 29 and 24, 

tamasah parastat ; na ^nyah pan- 
tha ayanaya vidyate. 

V, 44, 31, 

anainayarii tan mahad udyatarh 
yavo (Katlia, vi, 2, mahad liiiayiiih 
vajram udyatum) vaco vikaraiii 
kavayo vadanti yasmin jagat 
sarvam idam prat isthi tarn ye tad 
vidur amrtas te bhavanti (com- 
pare BAU. i, 5, 1 ; Chand. iii, 12, 
2 ; Katha, vi, 9). 


V, 43, 53; 46, 31 (Gita, 10, 
15), 

yo veda vedyaiii na sa vcda sa- 
tyam; anor aniyan (Katlia i, 2, 
20). In 44, 20, aniyo ruparii ksu- 
radharaya sarnam (Katha, iii, 14). 


V, 44, 25 and 26, 

abhati ^iiklam iva lohitam !vS 
krsnam (followed by ayasam 
arkavarnain with v. L, athaTija- 
narh kaiiravaiii va) * Mahanir., 
ix, 2; also Chand. viii, 0, 1. On 
account of the varied reading in 
the same verse the three first 
colors may be the only original, 
but even here the reference is to 
Prakrti in the ITpanishad and to 
Brahman in the epic. 
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These are the best examples of sporadic parallels to be 
found in the Upanishads. I turn now to the Kathaka. 

The Kathaka or Katha Upanishad. 

• From the Katha, iii, 10, indriyebhyah para hy artha, arthe- 
bhya§ ca param manah, manasas tu para buddhir, buddher 
atma inahan parah, and ii, 19, na ’yaiii hanti na han 3 ^ate, the 
Gita, 3, 42, has indriyani parany ahur indriyebhyah param 
manah, manasas tu para buddhir, yo buddlieh paratas tu sah 
(the Sa is higher than intellect) ; and in 2, 19-20, it inverts 
and modifies the na jayate and hanta cen manyate hantuin 
stanzas. Less precise in rendering, but important on account 
of the Gita modifications, are two other stanzas. Katha i, 22, 
has vakta ca ’sya tvadrg anyo na labh^^ah, etc,, a tristubh, 
whereas Gita, 6, 39, has tvad aiiyah saiiigayasya ’sya chetta 
na h}^ upapadyate, a ^loka (compare M. ii, 15, 1, saiiiQaj'anam 
hi niimokta tvan nil ’njro vidyate bhuvi, addressed to Krishna). 
The Katha is older also in the stanza ii, 15, 

sarve veda yat padam amananti, tapahsi sarvani 
ca yad vadauti 

3 ’ ad icchanto brahmacaryam caranti, tat te padam 
saiigrahena bravTmi, 

as compared with Gita, 8, 11, 

yad aksaraih vedavido vadanti, vi^anti yad yatayo 
vltaragah 

yad icchanto brahmacar 3 mm caranti, tat te padam 
saiigrahena prayaks 3 "e. 

Other parallels will be found between Katha ii, 7, 

agcaryo vakta kn 9 alo 'sya labdha, a<jcaryo jnata 
kuQalanu^istah, 

and Gita, 2, 29, 

agcaryavat pacjyati kagcid enam, aweary ayad vadati 
tathai Va ca *nyah, etc. ; 

between Katha vi, 1 and Gita, 15, 1 (the idea developed in 
xii, 255, 1 ff.) ; and in a few more instances, such as tasya 
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bliasa sarvam iclaiii vibliati, Katha v, 15, and ekah suryah 
sarvain idaih vibliati, Mbli. iii, 134, 84 

But it is not necessary to dwell upon these, as the third 
chapter of the Upanishad is epitomized in a section of (yTmti. 
The later feature begins at the shirt, xii, 247, 1 ff. The 
vikaras, niodilications of Prakrti, do not know the ksetrajna, 
or spirit, but he knows them. Then follows the image of the 
Upanishad iii, 2 ff. The senses are subservient steeds, and 
the spirit is the driver wlio controls them, saihyanta. After 
this general imitation follow the three stanzas of Katlia iii, 
10, 11, 12, one of which appears in tlic (xita (above)4 but 
with the substitution of amrt<^. for purusa in the se(‘ond 
stanza, and evam for esa in the third. Then a general like- 
ness follows between the Upanishad's next stanza r(‘.slrain 
mind in knowledge, in self'') and the epic, which says ‘‘sink- 
ing the senses with mind as tlie sixth in tlie inner self,” 
“endowing the mind with wisdom,” “one tliat is not imis- 
tered (by the senses) gets the immortal place.” The instruc- 
tion is a mystery, to be repeated to Snritakas (compare Katha, 
iii, 17), and besides containing the gist of former wisdom, “is 
recited in the Upanishads” vedantesu ca glyate, 247, P>, 10, 
21. I think there can be no doubt that the epic section is an 
abbreviation of Katha iii, perhaps under the inthumce of the 
Militrayana, as sliown below. A preceding section may be 
compared with Katha v, 1-2, where the city of cloven doors 
is followed by a reference to the haiisa, lord, K. V. iv, 40, 5. 
The epic (see under the “group of seventeen ”), like the later 
Upanishad, admits only “nine doors,” and says in xii, 240, 32, 
the hahsa lord, i§a, and controller, vagi, enters the city of 
nine doors, because it is controlled, niyatah, by the senses. 

Other stanzas reflecting the last chapters of this Upanishad 

^ Compare in the Up., ib. 9 and 12, agnir yathai ’kah and ekaiii rfipam 
halnidiia yah karoti, with eka evagnir bahndha Bamidhyate, just preceding 
in the epic. Gita, 13, 30, may be a modification of Katha vi, 0. Tlie Gita 
stanza, hy the way, is repeated verbatim in xii, 17, 23. 

2 The last of the three verses is cited again in Vaiia in a copy of the Mai- 
trayana Upanishad, which substitutes bhutatma for gudho 'tinS, and jiSana- 
vedibhih for suksmadar<j;ibhih. See the next paragraph. 
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are found mingled with copies from other Upanishads in the 
last chapter of the Sanatsujata Parvan. In every case where 
evidence exists it points to the epic being a copy of the Upor 
nishad. Thus in BAU. v, 1, we read purnam adah purnam 
idam purnat purnam udacyate, purnasya purnam adaya 
p*urnam evil Vagisyate, which in the epic, v, 46, 10, appears 
as purnat purnany uddharanti purnat purnani cakrire haranti 
purnat purnani purnam eva Vagisyate. Again the stanza of 
Katha vi, 9, 

na samdr^e tisthati rupam asya, na caksusa pagyati 
kagcaniii ’nam 

hrda mamsd manasa ’bhiklpto, ya etad vidur amrtas 
te bhavanti 

is modernized already in ^vet., iv 17 (idem) and 20, hrda 
Itrdistham manasa ya enam evam vidur amrtas te bhavanti, 
and this in the epic, v, 46, 6, appears as 

na sadrgye tisthati rupam asya, na caksusa pagyati 
kagcid enam 

mantfiinja ’tho manasa hrda ca, ya enaiii vidur amr- 
tas te bhavanti, 


or, as ib. 20, 

na dargane tisthati rupam asya . . , 

ye pravrajeyur amrtas te bhavanti. 

The section begins with an explanation of the gukram brahma 
which is mahad yagah and tad vai de\a upasate, a phrase, 
prior pada, metrically borrowed from the licence of the Upa- 
nishads, where the epic usually writes upasante to avoid di- 
iambusd Here gukram brahma and mahad yagah are from 
Katha v, 8 ; vi, 1 ; (^vet iv, 19 (yasya nama mahad yagah). 
Below, gl. 9, the Agvattha and its birds may be drawn from 
Katha vi, 1, and, after the purnam stanza cited above, gl. 11, 

^ The later Upanishads resort to a similar device. Thus in the Yoga- 
tattvop. i, 6 (alle gute Dinge sind drei) : trayo lokas trayo vedas trayah 
samdhyas trayah surah, trayo *gnayo gunas trini (sthitah sarve trayaksare). 
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tasmad "vai vayur ayatali . . . tasmin§ ca prana atatah, is a 
parallel to Katha vi, 2 } Then follows, in the epic, 5 I. 15 : 

aiigusthamatrah puruso 'ntaratma, lingasya yogena 
sa yati nityain 

tarn iQam ulyam anukalpam adyatn, paQyanti mtidha 
na virajamanam, 

which appears ib. 27 as : 

aiigusthamatrah puruso mahatma, na dr(}yate *sau 
hrdi samnivistah 

a jag caro divaratram atandritaQ ca, sa taiii matva 
kavir aste prasannah, 

with which Katha iv, 4 (matva dhiro na gocati) may be com- 
pared, and especially iv, 12 : 

ahgusthamatrah puruso madhya atmani tisthati 
I^ano bhutabhavyasya na tato vijugupsate, 

and Katha vi, 17 : 

ahgusthamatrah puruso 'ntaratma, sada jananam 
hrdaye saiimivi stall 

taiii svac charlrat pravrhen munjad iva-isikam dhair- 
yena (taiii vidyac chukram) 

Tlie last words are found in the epic, 44, 7, as : 

ta atmanam nirharanti ’ha dehan, munjad isikam iva 
sattvasaihsthah, 

while just before 46, 27, is found in 9 I. 25 : 

evam yah sarvabhfitesu atmanam anupa^yati 
anyatra ’nyatra yuktesu kiiii sa qocet tatah param, 

which is like 19 a 6-7 in contracted form, 

^ There is here a general resemblance, noticeable chiefly because of the 
correlation of one idea with the next following, interrupted in the epic by 
the purna stanza. With 44, 27, “ His form is not in stars, lightning, clouds, 
wind, moon, sun,” compare K^^tha v, 16, “Not there the sun shines, moon, 
stars, nor lightnings.” 
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The Miitri Upanishad in the Epic. 

J^specially instructive is the form in which the Maitri or 
Maitrayana Upanishad appears in the epic. In the case of 
many of the Upanishads there is lacking any characteristic 
mark sufficiently peculiar to identify the Upanishad when it 
appears in epic form. But tlie Mfiitri, as is well known, con- 
tains some special stanzas and above all some special terms 
not found elsewhere except in still later Upanishads. It is, 
therefore, more easily identified, and the possibility that w^e 
are dealing with material common to the age of the older 
Upanishads is not so great. In all probability it is a later 
Upanishad. Deussen, Sechzig Upanishads, p. 312, success- 
fully maintains this view, and in his Geschichte der Philo- 
sophie i^, p. 24, groups it with the Pragma and Mandukya 
as belonging* to the group of later Prose Upanishads,” 
regarding it not only as later than the old prose, but even 
as later than the metrical Upanishads, from both of which 
earlier groups I have given epic parallels in the list above. 

This Maitri Upanishad is found reflected in the epic at 
iii, 213, and in a later imitation in the twelfth book. The 
former epic section is based entirely on the Upanishad, and 
the preceding sections appear to be due to an exi>ansion of 
the same material. The order followed is in general that 
of the Upanishad. 

The teaching is called brahmi vidya, iii, 210, 15. There 
is an introductory systematization, the assumption of the 
universe (as Brahman) consisting of five elements,^ earth, 
water, light, wind, air, which have as their characteristics (in 
inverted order), sound, touch, color, taste, smell, so related 
that earth has all five ; water, four ; light, three ; wind, two ; 
air, one (sound), making altogether fifteen in combination 
in all created things (210, 17 ; 211, 8). With these five 
“ gunas” begins a group of seventeen : cetana or manas, mind, 

^ In 210, 17, these are given in reverse order, but in 211, 3, in their usual 
epic order, hhurair apas tatha jyotir vayur akagam eva ca (reversed, kham 
vayur agnir apas tatha ca hhuh). 
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as sixth; intellect as seventh; egoism as eighth; the five 
senses; atman, soul, the fourteenth; and the three gunas, 
rajas, sattvam, tamas. This is ‘^the group of seventeen,’^ 
which has as its designation the Unmanifest (avyakta) ; to 
which are added objects of the senses and the manifest and 
unmanifest, making the category of twentj^-fourd 

This is the introductory chapter of the discourse, and its 
likeness to the Mfiitri Upanishad consists in the initial dis- 
cussion of the elements (which, however, are not called 
fine elements, tanmatra, as they are in the Upanishafi, iii, 
2, mahabhutani and gunas), ^ and the statement that this is 
a bnlhml vidyii, like MU. ii, 3, brahmavidya. As an indica- 
tion of the age of the discourse, it may be olxserved in yiass- 
ing that, in 211, 9, tlie fifteen gunas are said to be pro[»erly 
correlated in the remarkable verse : 

anyonyaiii mi 'tivartante sarnyak ca bliavati, dvija 

where the use of bhavati for bhavanti (subject, paucadac^a 
gunah), though declared by the commentator to be an arclia- 

1 Otherwise the commentator. Objects of sense and action-ortrans are not 

included in the seventeen: ity esa saptadarako rilyir avyaktasaihjnakah, 
sarvair ihe ’ndrijarthais tu vyaktavyaktaih susaihvpaih caturviiiyaka ity esa 
vyaktavyaktamayo punah (210, 20-21). Guna is obscure. The entirely difTer- 
ent group of seventeen in xii, 276, 28, casts no light on the subject, but in xii, 
330, 46, a similar versi* has (in B) sarvair ihe hidriyarthiiiy ca vyaktil vyaktair 
hi sariihitah (v. 1. sariijhitah) eaturvinyaka it}" esa vyaktavyaktamayo ganah, 
which gives the needed ganah for gunah and makes the construction some- 
what clearer, though tlie latter passage is sucli a careless imitation of the 
one above that in making up the previous list of seventeen, iltman, ahaihkara, 
and manas are all omitted from the list (buddhi being re]>resented by mahad 
yat param ayrayat) and 5 -|- 1 -f 5 + 3 17 ! The first group is similar to 

the group of seventeen in the Vediinta-sara, though there the organs of action 
anfl the breaths are included with the organs of sense, buddiii and immas. 
The formal definition of vyakta and avyakta in iii, 211, 12, repeated in xii, 
330, 40, with grhyate for .srjyate and with slight v. 1. in xii, 180, 13, is that 
vyakta, the manifest, is what is comprehended by ih<‘ stuises, while avyaka 
is wbat is supersensuous, comprehended only by the “fine organs” (lihga- 
grahyam atindriyam). If the reading guna be retained above, it will imply 
the interpretation of all the constituents as gunas. 

2 That is, here, as synonym of dhatu or the elements, which after the dis- 
solution of the universe appear in every newly formed body, dhatavah pahea- 
bhautikah, iii, 211, 11 ; xii, 184, 1, 
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ism, is really a late carelessness. It is further to be observed 
that though in this introduction, and incidentally in a pre- 
ceding section, iii, 207, 72, the organs of sense are given as 
five, yet in iii, 211, 24, they are spoken of as six,^ in a figure 
which not only reproduces the exact language of the Gita, 
2, 60 and 67, but contains the imagery of the Maitri Upa- 
nishad (ii, 6, rathah gaiiram, mano niyanta, prakrtimayo 'sya 
pratodah) : 

sannam atmani yuktanam indriyanam pramathinam 
yo dlilro dharayed ra^inm sa syat paramasaratliih 
indriyanam prasrstanam liayanain iva vartmasu 
. . . indriyanam vicaratam, etc. 

This image of the senses to be kept under control like horses 
held in check by a charioteer is indeed too general to have 
any bearing bn the relation of the epic to tlie Upanishad (it 
occurs, as said above, in the Katha Upanishad, for instance, 
and again in the epic in purely Buddhistic form at i, 79, 2-3 
r= Dhammapada 222-223) and might pass unnoticed, were it 
not that the corresponding section of the twelfth book brings 
the two into somewhat closer relationship. As already ob- 
served, the teaching of the Vana in 210 and 211 is more or 
less closely reproduced in xii, 330, which, however, omitting 
the stanzas in regard to the six senses, condenses them in the 
statement that one is tossed about ” by the effects of evil 
actions, but then closes with a stanza, 58, which has direct 
reference to transmigration and is in turn omitted from the 
end of iii, 211, paribhramati saihsararii cakravad bahuvedanah, 

1 So both groups of organs, those of sense and of action, are sometimes 
counted as making not ten but eleven, including the thinking faculty, as in 
xiv, 42, 12. Compare the same image and number in xii, 247, 2 (above), raa- 
nahsastair ihe ’ndriyaih sudantair iva sariiyanta, etc. In the passage above, 
iii, 211, 13, the sense-organs, indriyani, are defined as apprehenders of objects 
of sense, grahakany esarii ^'abdadinam. The word is derived from Indra, 
xii, 214, 23, tribijam (apapatha nrbijam), indradaivatyarh tasmad indriyam 
ucyate, with a preceding description of the seeds, the ten chief dhamanyah, 
the three humors, vata, pitta, kapha, and other medicinal intelligence, with 
especial weight on the heart-artery, manovaha, and its action as known to 
Atri. 
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that is, “ like a wheel he revolves through transmigrations.” 
Just so the Maitri Upanishad, ii, 6, says first that the senses 
are horses and then, after developing the figure, concludes 
with anena (pratodena) khalv iritali paribhramatl ’dam gari- 
raiii cakram iva mrtpacena, ‘‘ thus goaded he revolves in bod- 
ily form like a potter’s wheel,” 

The next chapter of the teaching, iii, 212, discusses the 
three gunas as (in general) in Maitri, iii, 5. The section 
before this in the Upanishad, iii, 4, is a close prose prototype 
of the ^anti verses (omitted in iii) just preceding the group 
of seventeen (the rest of the section, xii, 330 being parallel 
to iii, 211), This (xii, 330, 42) verse begins asthisthunaiii 
snayuyutam . . . carmavanaddham (just as in the Upanishad, 
carmana ’vanaddham), and in 28-9, kosakara iva suggests 
(against the commentator and Deussen) that in the Upani- 
shad, the ending kosa iva vasuna should be interpreted 
accordingly, ‘‘filled like a cocoon with (deadly) wealth.” 
The next chapter of Vana, the special chapter under consid- 
eration, begins with the question how the vital llame can 
combine with earth-stuff to make the incorporate creature, 
and how air causes activity. To which the answer is that 
the flame enters the head and directs the body, while air acts 
by being in the head and in the vital flame. This is like tlie 
opening of the Upanishad where it says, ii, 6, that the spirit 
is fire. The answer continues : “ All is established upon 
breath;” which is identified with spirit, Puruslia, intellect, 
buddhi, and egoism. Then follows a disquisition upon the 
different kinds of bodily airs or breathings. These are 
named as the usual five, hnt are incidentally referred to as 
ten, which makes it necessary to understand with the com- 
mentator that the other five are those called naga, kurma, 
krkala (sic), devadatta, and dhanamjaya, besides the usual 
(in-) breathing, with-breathing, off-breathing, up-breathing, 
and through-breathing, which are specifically mentioned.^ 

1 iii, 213, 10, da^apranapracoditah. The ten are named a« abore in the 
Vedantasara of Sadananda, 90, Bohtlingk's Chrest. p. 264. The (usual) five 
are prana, samana, apana, udana,vy»na. The same thing occurs in xii, 185, 
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This also corresponds to Maitri ii, 6, where the five breaths 
are associated with the vital flame (Agni Vaigvanara as 
Purusa). 

After the breaths are discussed, there is a passing refer- 
ence to the eleven (not sixteen) vikaras, or transformations 
by which the spirit is conditioned like fire in a pot ; ^ just 
as Maitri iii, 3, has first yatlia ’gnina ’yaspindo 'nyo va ’bhi- 
bhutah, etc., and then the transformations, gunani (= vika- 
ras). The corresponding passage in ()anti, here 242, 17, has 
karmagunatmakam for nityaih yogajitatmakam, but then both 
passages continue with the stanza ; 

devo ^ yah saihsthitas (v. 1. sam^ritas) tasminn, ab- 
bindur iva puskare 

ksetrajuam tarn vijanlhi (v. 1. °Iyat) nityaih yogar 
jitatmakam, 

“ Know that the divine being who stands in the body like a 
drop of water on a lotus, is the spirit eternal but overcome 
by its association.” The epic texts vary in the next stanza, 
but the sense is the same, to the effect that the individual 
life-spirit, jiva, though conditioned by the three gunas, has the 
characteristics (gunas) of the atman, while atman again is one 
with the Supreme Atman (paratmakam, 213, 21), The third 
version of the passage, found in xii, 187, 23-25, explains the 
individual spirit, ksetrajna, as atman conditioned by the gu- 
nas of Prakrti, and as Supreme Atman when freed from 

15, where the phrase above reappears in a copy of this section. In xii, 329, 
31 If. (and elsewhere) the pranas are seven personified creatures, Udana born 
of Samana, etc., as winds, pra, a, ud, sain, vi, pari, and para (vahas). Com- 
pare also xii, 184, 24, below. 

1 ekada 9 avikaratma kalasambharasambhrtah murtimantaih hi tarn viddhi 
nityarii yogajitatmakam, tasmin yah samsthito hy agnir nityam sthalyam 
iva’hitali atmanam tarii vijanihi nityaih yogajitatmakam, 213, 18-19. 

2 111 xii, 246, 29, deva may be jiva, devam tridhatum trivrtam suparnam 
ye vidyur agryam paramatmataih ca, but on the other hand there may be a 
textual error hero of devo for dehe. Compare xii, 187, 24, tasmin yah sarii^rito 
dehe hy abbindur iva puskare. The Supreme Spirit is devo (nirgunah), xii, 
341, 101, as in ^vet. Up. i, 8 (here called, 99, yajfiesv agraharah). 
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them;^ with a varied reading of nityaiii lokahitatmakam and 
viddlii jivagunaii in the following verses ; 26, however, being 
almost the same as iii, 213, 22 : — 

sacetanam jivaguiiaiii vadanti 
sa eestate cestajate ca sarvam 
(t) a tall paraiii ksetravido vadanti 
prakaipayad (v. 1. pravartayad) yo bhuvanani 
sapta, 

‘‘ They say that the individual spirit is characterized by intel- 
ligeiiee; it moves and causes all to move.*^ I'he wise say, 
that he who caused the many creations to form is still 
higher (or the lligliest).’^ 

Tlie reading in xii, 187, 23 brings the passage into still 
closer connection with the Uj)anishad. The latter, at iii, 2, 
has atma htndur iva punkare followed by sa va eso dJnhhfitdh 
prakrtCdr gitnaiK while the epic has ahhindur iva pui<kare 
preceded liy atma ksetrajna ity uktah sainyukiah prdkrtdir 
yumiih^ wliere the Vana version ke(‘ps (what is here lost) 
the imag^e of the fire in the pot. Then the stanza above, 
sacetanam, etc.,^ closely reproduces the words as well as the 
thought of the Upanishad, ii, o: (adanene Maiii yarlraiii (*eta- 
navat pratisthai>itain pracodayita vfu ’so 'i)y asya (compare 
acdaiiaih yariram, ii, 3). Tlie fact that the epic Vana is 
not based on tlie h»tus-p]irase of earlier Upanisliads but is 
following the Maitri is sliown (‘ven more (dearly in the phra- 
seology o( the following stanza, 213, 23, which at this point 
does not correspond to (yfinti above, but to a later cliapter, 

^ For the text, see the end of the last note. A passafte in xii, aid, PV-IT 
conihines frecdy the two traits mentioned above: ''The fire is dilTereiit from 
tlie pot, ukha ; the lotus is difTerent from the water, nor is it soiled hy touch 
of water, etc. — a fact wliich is H{ii<I to he "not understood hy common 
peopic',” as in tlic example below. 

^ llie comraentator soys that as individual soul the iitman is active, and 
as the Lord-soul cutises activity (compare xii, 47, 05, ya^ cestayati hhillani 
tasiiuli vayvatmane namah) ; hut the Jfij^hest is above both these. In xii, 
242, 20, jivayate takes the place of ceshiyate. 

® V. lias acetanam in the Vana passuftc, hut both texts in both ‘the (iinti 
passages have sacetanam, xii, 187, 20; 242, 20. 
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xii, 247, 5. The Vana passage says: “Thus in all beings 
appears the bkutdtma7i (conditioned spirit), but it is seen 
only by the subtile intellect ; whereas the (Janti passage 
has not bhutatma sampraka§ate, but gudho 'tma na prakagate, 
“ concealed it is not apparent,’’ that is. it has the text of the 
Kathaka.^ But in Vana there is the characteristic bJiutdtman 
of the Upanishad, which says at hi, 3 : “ (Pure) spirit is no 
more overcome (by environment) than fire is overcome when 
the mass of iron (enclosing it) is hammered ; what is over- 
come is the hhdtatman^ which is abhibhuta, overcome, because 
it is bound up with (the transformations) ; ” and further, 
iii, 5 : “ Filled with the effect of the gunas (wliich condition 
it) tlie bhutatman is abhibhuta (the same etymological tie), 
overcome, by them, and so enteis different forms.” ^ A few 
more passages contain this word bhutatman. Of these, two 

1 See the analysis above, p. 30, note 2. 

2 The etymological connection between abhibhuta and bhutatman may 
have suggested to the commentator his explanation of bhutatman as an 
epithet of mahatman in xiii, 15, where he says that mahatinans are called 
bhutatmans because they have overcome or controlled their thoughts {bhiita 
= va^akrta). In the epic, bhutatman appears as incorporate spirit in xii, 201, 
1, where how can I understand bhutatman ? is to be thus interpreted ; and 
as intellect, buddhi, in the reabsorption process described at xii, 313, 12, mano 
grasati bhutatma. Diiferently employed, the combination appears in Gita, 5, 
7, where one is said not to be contamin«ated by action if one is sarvabhuta- 
tinabhutiitma, which, as is shown by parallel passages, is not to be divided 
into sarvabhutatma and bhutatma, but into sarvabhuta, atmabhuta, atma, 
where sarvahhutatmabliiita means one with all, or the All-soul. Compare xii, 
240, 23, sarvabhuta tmahhutasya vibhor bhutahitasya ca deva 'pi marge mu- 
hyanti; xii, 47, 82, sarvabhfitatmabhiitaya . . . namah. Bhutatman means 
also elemental spirit, as in xii, 298, 17-19, where it is said that before the 
disembodied jiva, or spirit, secures a new resting place (ayatana, body), it 
wanders about as a bhutatman, “ like a great cloud." So in xii, 254, 7, the 
bhutatman of Yogins wanders through space and has seven subtile gunas 
(according to the commentator, the fine elements, intellect and egoism), like 
sattvatman, ib. 0 ; but here, too, it is the bhutatman, standing in the heart," 
ib. 12. I observe, by the way, that the citation above, '^^he gods are con- 
founded at the track of him who is identical with all created things" (com- 
pare the anirdeyya gatih, ‘indescribable course, which the moksinah foresee," 
xii, 19, 15), shows, as does xiii, 113, 7, apadasya padaisinah, that in xiii, 
141, 88, padam tasya ca vidyate should be changed to na vidyate, as in C. 
6477 (sattvaih sarvabhutatmabhutastham is found in xii, 210, 36). Compare 
Dhammapada 420, yassa gatiiii na jananti deva. 
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or three deserve particular attention. In xii, 240, 21, it 
appears in a stanza like one to be cited presently, where 
another Maitri word is found, but here the text says merely 
that the bhutatman (ceases to be conditioned and) enters 
Brahman, whei-e it “ sees self in all beings and all beings in 
self.’’ In 9 I. 11 of the same chapter the bhutatman appears 
as the controller of mind in the same simile of the wild horses 
noticed above, but with a different tiuii : Mind, as a char- 
ioteer his horses, directs the senses ; and the bhutatman 
which is seated in the breast directs mind; as the mind, 
restraining and letting out the senses, is their lord, so the 
bhutatman in respect to the mind.” In xiv, 51, 1, on the 
other hand, the mind itself is called bhutatman, because it 
rules the mahabhutas. Finally the same term is used of 
Vishnu in xiii, 149, 140, where it is said : ^ 

eko Visnur mahad bliiitam prthag bhutany anekaijah 
tria lokaii vyapya bhutatma bhuhkte vi^vabhug 
avyayah, 

Vishnu as one is a great spirit (})huta), and separately is all 
beings; he, permeating, enjoys the three worlds as bhutatman, 
he the all-enjoyer, indestructible.” 

It is clear from these passages that bhutatman is not used 
in one strict sense in the epic, but its signification varies 
according to different passages. In one case it is a free spirit 
of elements , 2 but in another the conditioned spirit in the 


1 The quotation here given may he the one cited in PW. from (^Kl>r. s. 
bhutatman 1, 1. But compare also xii, 207, B, wliere the Lord Govinda is 
bhutatma mahatma. In the “Secret of the Vedantas'^ (Upanishads) the 
Intelligence as Lord bhutakrt, maker of elements, is called Bhutatman, xii, 
194, 7 — 248, 4, and 14 as Buddhi. 

2 Hence called suksma, fine. This seems to be the sense in xi*,203, 0-7: 
“ As no one has seen the back of Himalaya or of the moon, but cannot say 
it is non-existent, so the fine bhutatman which in creatures has a knowl- 
edge-soul, jSanatmavan, cannot be said not to exist because it has not been 
seen.” With this jnanatman compare, by the way, what is said of the soul, 
ib. 240, 22, yavan atinani vedatma tavan atma paratmani (just after the verse 
cited in the text 240, 21, above, on bhutatman) : “The soul is as much in the 
Ail-soul as there is knowledge-soul in itself.” 
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body.^ It is the latter meaning which applies both in the 
Upanishad and in the epic imitation of it. In these cases 
bhutatman is the atman, spirit, not as being pure Purusa, 
but as being in connection with and conditioned by bhuta, 
that is, imprisoned in matter. It is apparently a popular (not 
philosophical) term for spirit in general, and when used in 
philosophy answers to the ordinary philosophical jiva, incor- 
porate spirit. It is not found in other (old) Upanishads. 

But there is still a closer parallel between the epic and the 
Upanishad. After the verse cited above, it is said, iii, 213, 
24-27, that salvation is attained by peace of mind and by per- 
ceiving self in self, and tliat this purified spirit by the aid 
of the lighted lamp (of knowledge), seeing self as free of self^ 
becomes released.^ Here again we have a peculiarly Maitri 
word in nirdtman^ ‘‘free of self,” that is, free from the de- 
lusion of subjectivity. But the two works are here evidently 
identical. First, just as the epic says that one must have 
peace of mind, prasada, and be pure, and then becomes nirat- 
man, so in ii, 2-4, the Upanishad, after an allusion to sam- 
prasada, the same peace of mind, says that one becomes pure 
and nirdtman ((^mddhah putah 9unyah ganto 'prano niratma). 
The sign of this peace is explained as Avhen one sleeps sweetly, 
iii, 213, 25 = xii, 247, 11.^ In the epic the word niratman 
occurs again in much the same way, xii, 199, 123, ^rmtibhuto 
niiTitmavan, like the collocation above in the Upanishad. 

1 Compare what is said, Mait. Up, iii, 2. ** The bhutatman is affected by 
ignorance, and so gives itself up to objects of sense,” it is said in xii, 204, 5. 

2 For self is the friend of self, and even so self is the foe of self,” Y, 34, 
64 ; Gita, 6, 5. 

® Samprasada is susupti, unconscious slumber. Unconscious existence is 
the goal of the soul, for the conditioned spirit, jiva, “glorious, immortal, an- 
cient ” is a part of this unconsciousness, and on becoming pure enters it. In 
a preceding section this samprasada, or unconscious existence, is declared to 
be the body of the universe : Yah sainprasado (am, C.) jagatah ^ariram, sarvan 
sa lokan adhigacchati ’ha, tasmin hitam (hi sam, C.) tarpayati *ha devahs, 
te vai trpt^ tarpayanty asyam asya, xii, 246, 33, where the sense seems to 
be that the reabsorption of the universe pleases the mouth of unconscious- 
ness ; that is, the mouth of Time as Lord of all, a metaphor from the pre- 
ceding verses. So samprasada is a spirit at peace, in Chand. Up., cited 
on the next page. 
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Another passage reads : “ The spirit (atman, but conditioned) 
knows not whither it goes or whence, but the inner-spirit, 
antaratman, is different ; it sees all things ; with the lighted 
lamp of knowledge ^ it sees self in self. Do thou, too, seeing 
self in (or with) self, become freed from self, become all-wise 
(niriltma bhava sarvavit, xii, 251, 9-10). This verse, is in fact, 
only a different version of the “ lighted lamp ” verse above. 
This latter, in turn with its environment, must be compared 
in the original with the Upanishad to see how close are the 
two. But for this purpose I take, not the samprasada passage 
referred to above, which is parallel to Chiliid. Up. viii, 3, 4, 
but one from the sixth book, where the Upanishad, vi, 20, 
has 

tada Hmaiia Hmdnam drstvd nirdtnid bhavati, 

whereupon follows a stanza cited, ity evaiii hy filia, as ; 
cittasya hi prasadena Iianti karma QubluiQubham 
prasannatma ^tmani stliitva sukhain avyayain agniite 

In the epic, iii, 213, 24, this whole stanza (cloka) aj)pears, 
cittasya hi prasadena, etc., {)i exactly the sarne and 

then, after the definition of prasada and tlie injunction that 
one must be vignddhatma, of purified soul, as exi)lained aliove, 
come the words, §1. 27, drstvd Hmdnam nlrdtmdnarh sa tada 
vipramucyate. 

When this stanza is repeated in the Upanishad at vi, 34, it 
is preceded by the verse yaccittas tanmayo bliavati, so that 
together we liave : 

yaccittas tanmayo bliavati guhyam etat sanatanam 

(i. e., the guhyam of Dhammapada 1, mano settha manomaya; 
compare Pra(]na Up. iii, 10, yaccittas teriai tsa pranam ayfiti) 

^ Here jnanadipena {compare Gita, 10, 11) cliptena ; aboi^e, pradiptenc Va 
dipena manodipena. Compare dipavad yah sthito hrdi, Maitri, vi. 30 (and 
36). 

2 In the corresponding ^Janti chapter, in which I pointed out above the 
simile of the six senses as horses, and gudho 'tmil for bhutStma, tliis verse 
is found in a different form, cittaprasadena yatir jahati 'ha ^ubha^ubham, 
vii,247, 10. 
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cittasya hi prasMena hanti karma Qubhaqubham 
which the Anugita takes up xiv, 51, 27, and 36, in inverse 
order : 

27, yaccittam tanmayo Vagyam, guhyain etat san^ 
tanam 

36, prasade cai ^va sattvasya prasadaih samava- 
pmiyat 

If all these points be compared, first the general order of 
discussion, then the peculiar words which are used in the 
same way in both texts, and finally the identical passage just 
given, it is clear that one of these texts must have followed 
the otlier. The dispersion of the epic chapter over different 
books certainly makes it seem more likely that it is a copy 
than an original. This opinion is strengthened by the late 
features added in the epic, the freedom in metre, almost 
exclusively characteristic of the later epic, and the late Ve- 
danta grouping of seventeen at the beginning. For this 
group is not the old Samkhya group, wliich occurs often 
enough elsewhere in the epic, but a modification of it as in 
the Vedantasara. 

The citation in the Mfiitrayana of the stanza cittasya hi 
prasildena from some source might be referred to the epic, 
but it seems more likely that this, like a dozen other some 
one says ” verses in the same Upanisliad, is a general refer- 
ence, and it is quite counterbalanced by the fact that the 
Vana version in the ej)ic adds a hidden reference to its 
source in the words maitrayana-gatag caret., a strange expres- 
sion, which is found only in this verse and in its repetition in 
the twelfth book ; ^ while the speaker in the last verse of the 
Vana chapter confesses that what he has been teaching ‘‘is 
all a condensed account of what he has heard.” ^ 

1 iii, 213, 34 ; xii, 279, 5; with a slight varied reading in xii, 189, 13. 

2 yatha ^rutam idam sarvarii samasena . . . etat te sarvam akhyatam, iii, 
213, 40. I suppose no one will lay any weight on the statement of xii, 247, 
which copies Vana here {see above), that (12-14) this is a secret not handed 
down by tradition,^' anaitihyam anagamam (atmapratyayikam 9 a 8 tram), but 
an ambrosia “churned from dharmakhyanas, satyakhyana, and the ten 
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It is perhaps worth noting further that in the Upanishad 
yi, 20-21, one sees the real soul and becomes isolated (where 
the goal is kevalatva), whereas in iii, 211, 15 of the epic, the 
result of tliis same seeing of self truly is brahmanah saiiiyo- 
gah, union with Brahman; which carries on the antithesis 
already noticed between the Saihkhya taninatras of the 
Upanishad and the omission of the same in the epic. This 
special designation of tanmatra in iii, 2 is complemented by 
the vigesas mentioned in vi, 10, and is important as showing 
that the Upanishad, as a Upanishad, is late, for none of the 
older Upanishads has either of these terms. Its priority to 
the epic, however, may be urged on still another ground 
than those mentioned above. The Upanishad quotes stanz^is 
freely, and it is scarcely possible that if the epic and ^lanavic 
verse cited above on p. 27 had existed in verse the prose form 
of the Upanishad would have been used. As iMLiller says in 
his note on the Upanishad passage: “Part of this paSvSage 
has been before the mind of the author’^ (of Manu together 
with the epic poet). So perhaps, too, with the recognition 
of the eleven (vikaras) in v, 2. The epic has both groups, 
eleven vikaras and also the system's sixteen, as I shall show 
in a later chapter. As compared with the ej)ic, moreover, 
the Upanishad is distinctly earlier in knowing Yoga as “six- 
fold,” vi, 18, whereas the epic makes it “eightfold,” xii, 317, 
7 £f. as does Patanjali, ii, 29. 

I think another circumstance may point to the fact that 
the epic refers directly to the sixth chaptc^r of tlie Upanishad, 
The word tafstha is not, indeed, used in a pregnant sense in 
the Upanishad. It is simply an ordinary grammatical com- 
plex in the sentence vi, 10, purusag ceta {jradhrirulntahstliah, 
sa eva bhoktii . . . bhojya prakrtis, tatstho blnmkte, “ Prakrti 
is food; when standing in it (Prakrti), the Purusa enjoys.” 
But in the epic, xii, 315, 11, we read sa esa (puru.mh) pra- 
krtislho hi tatstha ity abhidhlyate, “Puruslia is designated as 
tatstha when he is in Prakrti.” As tlie expression tatstha 

thousand Ilks/' for this applies only to pagyaty atiiianam Stinani, seeing 
self in self, not to the exposition. 
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occurs only in this Upanishad, according to Col. Jacob’s Con- 
cordance, it seems very likely that the epic verse alludes to 
the tatstha = prakrtistha of the Upanishad, where Purusa is 
expressly purusag ceta, and the epic also follows, 14, with 
cetanavahs tatha cai ’kah ksetrajna iti bhasitahJ 

In Up. vi. 15 and Mbh. xi, 2, 24 occurs Kalah pacati bhu- 
tani ; and in the companion-piece to the image of the body as 
a house, cited above from Up. iii, 4, as the same Avith xii, 330, 
42, namely. Up. i, 3, occurs anistasamprayoga = Mbh. xi, 2, 
28, but I do not think that these universal expressions taken 
by themselves are of any significance. 

On the other hand I cannot regard as unimportant the fol- 
lowing stanzas, beginning with the extraordinary, unsyntac- 
tical, verse found in the epic, xii, 241, 32, — 

sanmasan nityayuktasya ^^abdabrahma ’tivartate 
compared with 237, 8 (Gita 6, 44, jijnasur api yogasya, etc.), 
api jijnasamano *pi Qabdabrahma ’tivartate 
and with xiv, 19, 66, 

sanmasan nityayuktasya yogah, Partha, pravartate 
and with Maitr. Up. vi, 28, 

sadbhir masais tu yuktasya nityayuktasya dehinah 
anantah paramo guhyah samyag yogah pravartate 
and with Maitr. Up. vi, 22 = Mbh. xii, 233, 30, 

dve bralimani veditavye ^abdabrahma paraih ca yat 
qabdabrahmani nisnatah paraiii brahma ’dhigacchati. 

The last stanza occurs only here and in this Upanishad (ex- 
cepting later copies).^ The first is a meaningless compound of 

1 It may be noticed here also that in cditanya the vocabulary of the pseudo- 
epic is that of the Upanishad in its later part, vi, 10 and 38 (the word is found 
else only in late Upanishads). Compare : acaitanyam na vidyate (the tree has 
a jiva), xii, 184, 17 ; cetanavatsu caitanyaiii samam bhutesu pa^yati, “the sage 
sees one and the same soul in all conscious creatures/' xiv, 18, 33. The term 
is unknown to the Gita and early epic. 

3 With the var. lec., dve vidye veditavye, Mund. Up. i, 4 ; Brahmabindu 
Up. i, 17 Compare a sort of parody in xii, 100, 5, ubhe prajne veditavye 
rjvi vakra ca, Bharata. The dve vava brahmano rupe of BAU. ii, 3, 1, are 
perhaps the first pair, though there it is higher and lower Brahman in a meta- 
physical sense. 
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the ‘‘six months” stanza and the “two brahman” stanza. The 
second is a theoretical advance on the latter, which says that 
when one is thoroughly conversant with the word-brahman. he 
gets to the highest Brahman. The later Yogiii does not think 
this necessary, and emends to “even one desirous of knowl- 
edge (of Yoga, in Gita) surpasses the word-brahman,” while 
the “ six months ” stanza in the epic is adjusted to the occa- 
sion (nityayuktasya of the MSS. is to be read in the Upani- 
shad as in the epic). Here again, the Maitrayana alone has 
this stanza, nor does nityayukta occur elsewhere except in 
the same way in the Gita, 8, 14, nityayuktasya yoginah. 

In my opinion these parallels together with the cittasya hi 
prasadena stanza above indicate that the epic has copied from 
the sixth chapter of the Upanishad as well as from the earlier 
portions.^ 


The V edic period, then, is represented in the epic down to a 
pretty late stage of Upanishads. The tanmatra era of philos- 
ophy, the trinitarian era of philosophy, these are represented 
by the Upanishad and by the epic ; but only the latest philo- 
sophical and religious chapters of the epic recognize taiima- 
tras (the name) and the trinity, as only the later Upanishads 
recognize them. 

Of still later Upanishads, it is possible that the pseudo-epic 
may know 


The Atharvaciras Upanishad. 

The title is applied to Karayana, xii, 339, 113, and the 
commentator explains it as referring to the Upanishad.'^ But 
we must, I think, rest content Avith the certainty that the 
ejnc cites (a) the Brhadaranyaka Up., (?>) the Kii|liaka, (r) the 

^ The general lateness of the Upanishad is shown by its recognition, v, 2, 
of the trinity (Muir ap, Hoitzmann), which is also recognized in the later 
epic. 

2 On this and on i, 70, 39-40 in the ^Jakuntala episode, bhSrundasaniagitS- 
bhir atharvaf;iraso Mgataih . . . atharvavedapravarSh, compare Weber, IS., 
toL i, pp. 383-4. See also above, pp. 8 and 9 (note 1), 
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Mriitmyana, or, in other words, copies at least one of each of 
the three kinds of Upanishads, Old prose, metrical, and later 
prose. 

Acvalayana Grhya Sutra. 

In this Sutra i, 15, 9, occurs a stanza which is found also 
with varied readings in the Kausitaki and BA. Upanisliads 
(ii, 11 ; vi, 4, 9, respectively) as a single stanza. This is cited 
in the epic as Vedic, the reading following that of the Sutra 
and adding one stanza, which clearly belongs to the citation, 
i, 74, 63-64 ; 

vedesv api vadanti ’mam mantragramam dvijatayah 
jatakarmani putranarii tava ’pi viditaiii tatha 
afigad ailgat sambhavasi hrdayad adhi jayase 
atm a vai putraiiama ’si sa jlva Qaradah Qatam 
jivitaiii tvadadhinam me santanam api ca ’ksayam 
tasmat tvam jlva me putra susukhi Qaradam qatam ^ 

The general conclusion to be drawn from these citations is 
twofold. First, the epic, synthetically considered, post-dates 
the latest Vedic works. Second, the final redactors w^ere 
priests, well acquainted with Vedic literature. Of these 
points there can be no doubt; nor is a third open to serious 
objection, namely, that the restriction of philosophical citation 
to philosophical chapters does not prove anything in regard 
to the date of the epic that preceded the insertion of these 
chapters. 

Furanas and Itihasas. 

Whether the Puranas, ascribed to Romaharsa {sie) in xii, 
319, 21, precede or follow epic literature, is not a question 
that can be answ’^ered categorically. Nothing is commoner 
than the statement made by some epic character that a story 
was heard by him long ago in a Purana.^ But most of the 

1 Acvalayana is mentioned only in the pseudo-epic, xiii, 4, 54. On this 
and his mention of the epic, see below, and Holtzmann, loc. cit,, p, 27, with 
other supposed references to Sutras. 

2 For example, xiii, 84, 59, may a crutam idam purvam purane. For the 
relation bet'^een the extant Furanas and the epic, compare Holtzmann, loc. cit., 
p. 29 ff. There is no earlier allusion to an extant Purana (SEE. ii. p. xxviii) 
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extant Puranas are in their present shape certainly later than 
the epic. Nevertheless, before the great epic was completed 
the eighteen Puranas were known, since they are mentioned 
as a group xviii, 6, 46 (not in C.) and 6, 97. Further, a Vayu 
Purana is referred to in iii, 191, 16 ; 

etat te sarvam akhyatam atitanagatam tatlia 
Vayuproktam anusmrtya Puranam rsisamstutam. 

This statement, however, implying that the Purana treats 
of future events, though illustrated in this instance by the 
epic’s account of later ages, scarcely tallies with the early 
epic use of the word, which regularly connotes atita, the 
past, but not anagata, (account of) things to be ; yet it corre- 
sponds exactly to the ordinary contents of the later Puranas. 
On the other hand, the pseudo-epic contains this later sort of 
Purana, known as Purana as well as akhyana and mahopa- 
nisada, where future events are described.^ It is to be re- 
marked, moreover, that this reminiscence of Vayu’s Purana, 
a work which is referred to again in the Harivahga, is con- 
tained in the Markandeya episode, which long interpolation 
is itself virtually a Purana. That some of the verses in the 
extant Vayu are like some in the epic proves nothing in 
regard to the relative age of either.^ There is no real iden- 

than that in Ap. Dh. S., ii, 9, 24, 6, where a Bhavisyat Purana is cited, the words 
having an epic strain, perhaps to be filled out with vijarthah svarge {jivanti 
ydvad) abhutasarfiplavat. See also above, p. 6. On the Puranas as deposi- 
tories of Vedic 9ruti, see the quotation above, p. 4, and compare H. 83, 6, 
etat te kathayisyami puranam brahmasammitam nanagrutisainayuktam. 

1 xii, 340, 95-125, future avatars, conquest of Kalayavana, etc., called 
mahopanisadam (sic, neuter), in 9I. Ill, puranam in 118 and 124, akhyanam in 
125. Closely united are ** praise and Puranas” (known to Sutas) in xii, 53, 3 
(not like the stuti9astra, praise-treatises, of the late passage, ii, 452, where, 
however, B. 11, 35, has stutigastrdni). 

2 Even the Garuda and Varaha Puranas may precede the final r^ vision of 
the whole epic, though the evidence for references is far from conclusive; 
but on the other hand our present Puranas may have been so changed as 
not to agree in any detail with Puranas that once bore these names. The 
arguments are given by Holtzmann, loc. cit. The epic passages supposed to 
refer to the Puranas are H., 3, 33, 5 (above) and i, 31, 3. The epic declaration 
i, 2, 386, that it is the base of all Puranas, presupposes a goOdly number 
already in existence ; but this statement is as late an addition to the poem 
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tity in the account cited from the Vayu Purana and the 
extant Vayu Purana. In the description of the Kali age, 
for .instance, where the epic (in the part said to be from the 
Vayu Purana) has, 190, 64, ^ddra dharmam pravaksyanti, 
brahmanah paryupasakah, the Vayu, Iviii, 41, says ^udracar- 
yag ca brahmamh, and where the epic, ib. 97, has utsadayi- 
syati mlecchaganan, the Vayu, ib. 78, has mlecchan hanti, 
but here there is nothing characteristic. On the other hand, 
the most striking features in the epic account, the edukas, 
and Kalki, with the heavy taxes laid upon priests, gl. 62, 
65-67, 93 ff., are not found in the Vayu at all. Noticeable 
also is the fact that the epic account not only has more 
than the Vayu, but has contradictory statements. Thus in 
gl. 58, the Vayu declares one of the signs of the evil age to 
be that girls less tjian sixteen will bear children ; while in the 
epic the sign Is that girls of five or six will bear and boys of 
seven or eiglit will beget children : pancame va Tha saste va 
varse kanj-a prasuyate, saptavarsii ’stavarsag ca prajasyanti 
naras tada, 190, 49. Taken altogether, the epic account 
seems to be an extended and exaggerated reproduction of 
that in the Vayu Purana, but it is impossible to say whether 
it is really based on the extant text or not. The Puranic 
version, however, does not seem to be taken from the epic 
account, and as tlie latter is expressly said to be from the 
Purana it is reasonable to suppose that the Markandeya 
episode was inserted into the epic after the Vayu Purana 
was written, though this must remain only a supposition. 

Another long intrusion in the same third book of the epic, 
tills time in the Tlrtha stories, hi, 110 ff., leads to a result 
somewhat more definite in respect of the relation between 
the particular story intruded into the epic and the Padma 

as is the mention of the eighteen. I suppose most scholars will accept the 
“ eighteen Furanas as actually referring to eighteen, and I am inclined to 
do so myself. At the same time the number is more or less conventional in 
the epic (see the groups of eighteen spoken of below), and even in the period 
of the TJpanishads literary works may have been grouped in eighteens : yajRa- 
rupa asladapo^taw avaraih yesu karma, with Deussen's remark on ukta and 
attempt to explain the number, Mund. Up. i, 2/ 7. 

‘ ‘ 4 
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Purana. Here, according to the acute investigation of Dr. 
Liiders, Die Sage von Rsyagriiga, the epic account in its 
present form is based upon that of the Purana. Dr. Liiders 
thinks indeed, p. 103, that there Avas an earlier epic form of 
the story which antedated the Pui'anic account. But it is at 
least certain that tlie present epic form is subsequent to the 
present Puranic form, and that the tale is drawn from popu- 
lar sources that antedate in all probability all the literary 
versions in Sanskrit. 

Leaving the modern Purana, as it is described, e. g., in 
Vayu Purana, iv, 10, 

sargaq ca pratisarga^ ca vai'a^o manvantarani ca 

vah^aimcaritaih ce ’ti puraiiam paiicalaksaiiam, 

and turning to the meaning of tlie word in the epic, tliere 
is no essential difference between alTta, rikhyaiia,^ purana 
and itihusa. Together with the more general katlia, all these 
Avords mean ordinarily an old tale, story, legend or iiuadeiit. 
Rarely is Purana itself used of cosmogony, but a case occurs 
in xii, 201, 6, Avhere tlie phrase tad iicyatam puranam refers 
to the origin of earth, lieaven, creatures, Aviud, sky, Avater, 
etc. The birth of Asuras and Suras is a Puranic t()])ic in i, 
6>5, 38. When not an adjectiA^e to aklyana, Avhicli is a com- 
mon function of the Avord, it is an equivalent suljstautive. 
Thus the NandinT tale is an akliyanam puifinam, i, 176, 2, 
AAdiile in xii, 343, 2, hanta te vartayisyami puranam, the Avord 
in the phrase takes the place of Itihasa; as it does in i, IDG, 
14, §ruyate hi purane ‘^pi Jatilii nama Gautaml 

From remote antiquity these Puramis or tales of old AA^ere 
associated AAutli Itiliasas, legends, Avhetlier cosmological or 
not (the distinction is quite artificial). They AA^ere narrations, 
kathas, composed partly in prose and partly in Averse, gathas. 
Katha itself is entirely non-specific, and may be a causerie 
rather than a tale, as in ix, 38, 16, where are mentioned reli- 

^ Synonymous with this is the word upakhyana. Thus the ^akuntala 
episode and Kamuci myth, ix, 43, 33, hear the name upakhyana, and in v, 
18, 16, and 19 it is synonymous with akhyana. The Fowler’s tale ie a dharma- 
khyanaf iii, 210, 36 (compare a reference to many such, p. 5, above). 
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gious conversations,^ citrah katha vedam prati. A legend, 
such as that of Agastya, is a katha divya, iii, 100, 2. The 
niaJiox)anisadam alluded to above is a kathamrtam, the essence, 
Sara, of hundreds of upakhyanas, xii, 840, 127. So the 
tadvlpa story is a kathasara, xii, 336, 16. 

But the especial characteristic of the old legend is that it 
relates the story of great kings or gods and their acts in the 
past. In iii, 298, 7, Dyumatsena is solaced by the help of 
tales of former kings,” citrarthaih purvarajnaiii kathagrayaih, 
according to the recommendation in the epic itself : Comfort 
those afflicted in mind with tales of the past,” yasya buddhih 
paribhavet tarn atitena srmtvayet, i, 140, 74; an instance 
being the story of Nala, kirtana, itihasa, itiliiisah puranah, 
as it is indifferently called, iii, 79, 10, 11, 13, 16. 

The word itihasa may also have the meaning “saying,” 
rather than ‘'’Tegend.” Thus in iii, 30, 21: 

atra ’py udabaraiitl ’mam itihasam puratanam 
iQvarasya va^e lokas tistliante na Tmano yatlia, 

where itihasa is equivalent to pravada, a proverbial saying 
(in this instance repeated in ql. 25 and in other parts of the 
epic). But ordinarily the word means a tale, of which the 
hemistich just cited is the stereotyped introduction, as in iii, 
28, 1 and passim.^ It is important to notice that, as itihasa is 
used for proverb and gitii gatha is also used in the same way, 


1 So a philosophical discourse of religious content, inoksadharma, is an 
Itihasa, xii, 334, 42; and the tale of a good Brahman is a katha on duty, 
xii, 354 ff. 

2 The tale of Atharvan finding Agni when the latter disappeared is an Tti- 
hasa x>uratana, iii, 217 and 222. In iii, 183, 4G, puravrttah kathah punyah, 
are “ tales of kings, women, and seers.” With puravrtta as adj. compare 
kathayanti puravrttam itihasam, xii, 18, 2 ; as a noun it is not uncommon, 
rajnam puravrttam, “a tale of kings,” etc., as is illustrated sufficiently in PW. 
(compare vrttanta). Khandava's burning is a paurani katha psisamstuta, i, 
223, 16. *^Men, snakes, and demons ” is the subject of a “ divine tale,” katha 
divya, in iii, 201, 4. 

^ A word of analogous formation is aitihya, equivalent to traditional re- 
port, Veda. It is found, e. g., in xii, 218, 27 and 247, 13, and G. v, 87, 23, as 
one of a group of sources of knowledge besides anumana and pratyaksa. 
Compare itivrtta, as legend, in i, 1, 16. % 
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for example, the na jatu kamah proverb, i, 75, 49-50, so the 
phrase to introduce a tale, Itihasa, may substitute gathils, as 
in iii, 29, 35, atra ’py udaharanti ’mil gathrdi . . . gitah. 
Such gathils refer to action or to ethical teaching (compare 
the same formula for both, loc. cit. and ii, G8, 65). A differ- 
ence may be imagined in the element of song of the gathil, 
but tills is illusory. The gathas are indeed said to be sung, 
as in the case just cited (ql. 34-44 are the gitil gathah), but 
singing is too precise a translation. As shown above, even 
the Aranyakas are ^^sung,” and in point of fact the gathas 
are synonymous with ^lokas and are recited. Stanzas of 
Puranas are thus said to be sung.^ Conversely, gathas are 
not always sung, iii, 135, 45, atra ’py udilharantl ’rna gatliil 
devTiir udrilirtrdi; while ib. 54 is another illustration of the 
word gatha meaning only a current proverbial gloka. l>ui in 
this ease it is woven together with the legend of Dhanusaksa, 
whose direct curse not succeeding in slaying his enem\', he 
destroyed the mountain, in the life of which was bound uj) 
the life of the invulnerable foe. Hence they say ‘‘man can 
never escape his fate : ” 

ficur vedavidah sarve gathaih yruii taiii nihodlia me 
nadistam artliam atyetum igo niartyah*’ kathauicana 
mahi:yiir bhedayamasa Dhaiiu.sak^o inaludharan 

Such gathas ^ are even incorporated into the law-books: 
“Verses recited by Yama” are cited (by those that know 
anticputy and the law) “in the law-books” on the sin of 
selling a son or daughter, xiii, 45, IT.'^ 

1 Compare Urtha gatha an<l Tirtha ^loka, iii, 88,22; 89, 17; 99,0; *Mhc 
^loka Hiing in a riirana,’" purane yruyatc gitah ^loknh, v, 178, 47 ; purilnah 
9loko gitah, iii, 300, 33 {a proverl) on fame) ; Iloltzmann, ioc. dt., p. 29 IT. 

llie reading aniartyah in B. would require api* 0. has iiuirtyah. The 
proverl* appears in a different form, v, 40, 32, na dis^ni abliyatikratituni 
^akyain bimtena kenadl. 

® In the KamSyana also,eti jivantam «anando naram rarsayatid api is given 
as a kalyanl or paurani gStha iaukiki, v, 34, 0; vi, 120, 2 ((>. 110, 2). 

* atra gatha Yaniodgitilh kirtayanti puravidah dharmajfia dfuirmayastresu 
nibaddlia dharmasetiisu, yo maiiusyah svakam putrarii vikriya dhanani iccliati 
kanyam va jivitiirtliaya yah yulkcna prayacchati, saptavare, etc. 
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The best known example of the last case, gathas recited 
by a divinity, is found in the Harigitas (plural), xii, 347, 
11,. that is the Bhagavad Gita (*Upanishad).^ Here the ‘‘sing- 
ing” is that of the Aranyakas. As Vedantas are Upanishads 
(above, p. 9), so we find in xii, 247, 21, yat tan maharsi- 
bhir drstam (= Veda), vedantesu ca giyate, “what is re- 
vealed in the Veda and sung in the Upanishads V 

Such tales and legends are said to be the epic itself, which 
is called indifferently an Itihiisa, a Purana, or Krsna’s Veda.^ 
As the Chandogya Upanishad applies the title “fifth Veda” 
to the Itihasapurana, so the epic claims the same title : 

itihasapnranah pancamo vedanam, Chand. Up., vii, 1, 2, 4 
(So each is a Veda in Qat. Br. xiii, 4, 3, 12-13.) 
adhitya caturo vedan sangan akhyaiiapancaman, vii, 9, 29 
safigopanisadan ^ vedauQ catur akhyaiiapancaman, iii, 45, 8 
vedan adhyapayamasa Mahabharatapancamaii, i, 63, 89 and 
xii, 341, 21.^ 

In the opening stanzas ® of the great epic it is described as 
a Saiiihita, collection, a grantha, book, a Purana, an akhyana, 
an Itihasa, a Kavya, a poem containing various Cfistras, full 
of Vyakhyas (vrdyakhya) or narrations, and Upanishads. It 
is true that it is also called a Dharmagastra, yet this repre- 
sents but one side of its encyclopcedic nature, as it is besides 
Artha§astra, Dharmagastra, and Kamagastra, i, 2, 383. When 
the character of the work as a whole is described, it is in 

^ bhagavadakhyanam, ib. 2 ; here a recitation about the Lord, not by the 
Lord. But the Gita is a recitation by the Lord, gita bhagavata svayain, ib. 
349, 8. 

2 i, 62, 16-18, idam puranam . . . itihasam . . karsnarh vedarh vidvan. 

So the imitation of the Gita in the twelfth book is called “ Krsna's Religion,” 
Satvato dharmah (see below). 

® The other form occurs, e. g., iii, 206, 2, sangopanisado vedan adhite. 

* Compare also v, 43, 41 ; ix, 6, 14 (as above), and vedah 9 ca Mhijage sangan 
setihasan, i, 60, 3; itahasapuranesu nana 9 iksasu bodhitah vedavedahgatat- 
tvajnah, i, 109, 20; vedesu sapuranesu rgvede sayajurvede . . . purane so- 
panisade tathai Va jyotise ayurvede tathai ’va ca, xii, 342, 6-9 ; ye *dhiyate 
setihasam puranam, xiii, 102, 21 ; yad etad ucyate 9 astre setihase ca chandasi, 
xiii, 111, 42. 

6 i, 1, 16, 49, 55, 01, 72. 
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terms of epic story, not of didactic code. Even the Ilari- 
vahga poet does not fail to distinguish the two elements. 
He boasts that the epic is an rikhyanain bahvarthaih gruti- 
vistaram, but still says that it is the Bharatl katha, Bharata 
story, the root of which is the dramatic ei)isode of the Raja- 
suya, which led to the development of the story (II. 3, 2, 
13 ff.). So another poet proclaims : ‘‘ I will relate the great 
good fortune of that great-hearted king the Bharata, whose 
brilliant Itiliasa, story, is called the Mahribharata,” i, 99, 49. 
The reason that Krsna Dvai})ayana spent three years in mak- 
ing the epic was not only that he wished to do a good thing 
but that he wished to extend the gloiy of the Bandus and 
other warriors.” ^ 

Constituting a small but important part of tlie various 
tales told in the epic are found genealogical verses, anu- 
vah^a-glokas (or gathas), which commemorate the history of 
the race of valiant kings and great seers of the past. I 
shall speak of them again hereafter. Here it suHices to say 
that such verses are either sung by professional rhapsodes, 
or recited by narrators. The rliai)Sodes, liowever, were fjiiite 
distinct from the Brahmans, who recited the ei)ic stories. 
For a priest to be a professional story-teller or a rhapsode was 
as bad for him as to be a juggler or a physician.*^ 

Drama. 

There remains only one class of literature whicli may 
doubtfully be included under the head of literature known 
to the epic poets, the drama. Whether there was already a 
literary drama is, liowever, chiefly a matter of definition. 
It is conceivable that the storj^-tellers and rhapsodes may 
have developed dramatic works before any such ~vorks were 
written, that is, became literature in a strict sense, and that 

1 i, 62, 27~2B. 

2 xiii, 2a, 15, gayana nartaka 9 cSi 'va plavaka vaikkas tatha katliaka 
yodhaka(; cai Va rajan nil Vhanti kotanam; ib. 90, 11, among apankUyas 
are kn^-'ilavas, rhapsodes, and idol-makers (above, p. 15). A priest is insnlted 
on being called a professional eulogist, bandin, i, 78, 9-10. 
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the akhyaiia may have been dramatically recited. But it is 
also true that the early epic does not mention the play or 
drama. Nevertheless a kind of drama existed before the 
epic was ended. Compare iv, 16, 43: 

akalajha ’si, sairandhri, QailusI Va virodisi 

From the expression ^‘thou weepest like an actress” one 
might hastily conclude that we have liere a reference to real 
drama. But pantomime expresses weeping, and no mention 
of real drama occurs in the epic except in the passage ii, 11, 
36, where Drama is personified: 

nataka vividhah kavyah kathakhyayikakarikah, 

which is anytliing but an early verse.^ In the Harivah^a, on 
the other hand, which probably dates from a time posterior to 
our era, we find not only pantomime, abhinaya, but even the 
dramatic representation of the great Ramayana poem,” in 
which tlie vidusaka, or stage-jester of the regular drama, 
takes part, H. 2, 89, 72; 92, 59. 

But even abhinaya, or pantomime, is not mentioned in the 
epic proper under that name and no technical dramatic term 
is found anywhere in it. This is the more surprising as the 
manner in which the epic is told gives abundant opportunity 
to introduce both the terms and allusions to dramatic repre- 
sentation. Shows of dances are frequently mentioned, but 
the spectators never hear the players even when mentioned 
as natas, a doubtful word which might be actor and may be 
pantomimist. Not to speak of the absence of gaubhikas and 

1 Dramatic recitations are of course another matter, and pantomime must 
he separated from drama. According to Fick, Sociale Gliederung, p. 188, the 
same relation exists in tlie Jatakas, whv-re also nata and nataka do not 
yet mean actors hut pantomimes, as “dramatic performances are nowhere 
described.’^ This is, in my opinion, the state of affairs in the epic prior to 
the writing of the late additions (see the allusion below), ii, 11, 86, belongs 
clearly to an interpolated scene, and the fact that real drama, nataka, is 
mentioned only here in the whole epic till the Harivah^a, should show its 
age. He who refers the passage to 500 b. c., must ignore its uniqueness and 
the fact that the rest of the epic knows no such word. See my Ruling Caste, 
p. 329, and also Professor Rhys Davids’ interesting note on the Brahma-jala 
Sutta, Dialogues of the Buddha, p. 7 (with my note below, p. 57, on prekkha). 
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others elsewhere mentioned as actors, and of the dramatic vitas, 
§akaras, and vidusakas, when groups of people of this grade 
are givend even the granthika appears only as a rhapsode 
processional singer, and the characters are described merely 
as ^^seing,” pa^yanto natanartakan, ii, 33, 49; i, 218, 10, etc. 
The expression stage ” and the various vague terms for 
actors can be referred to mimes with perfect propriety and 
in the absence of everything that would indicate real dntma 
ought perhaps to be so referred. In the expression God 
treats men as men do a doll on a string,” hi, 30, 23, the refer- 
ence must be to tlie sort of Punch and Judy show which is 
still performed in town and village. Even in xii, 86, 25, 
rafigastrl, “ stage- woman,” may perhaps most reasonaUy l>e 
explained as the equivalent of the actress mentioned above*. 
Like the IlarivaiK^'a, the Kumayana speaks of theatrical exhi- 
bitions, natakany rihuh (or cakruh), R. ii, 69, 4; G. 71, 4. 
Rhapsodic drama is alluded to also in the Mahabhasya, where, 
as Weber has shown, the actors are seen and heard and tra- 
gedies are presented in costume. Rut tlie Mahal >harata 
neither alludes to such dramatic plays nor does it notice the 
iNatasutra,^ All that is heard seems to be songs and instru- 

^ Such groups are frequently founrl in lists of persons who are not eligihle, 
and are generally regarded as vulgar or dang^‘roiis, hut in all these groups 
among dancers, singers, rhapsodes, etc., no technical word of the regular 
drama is found. 

2 Compare Weber, IS. xiii, p. 487 ; IToItzmann, loc. eit , p. 78 ff. The latter 
scholar says '"die ganze dramatische Literntur ist spiiter als das MahabliS- 
rata.” He means therewith, I presume, the received drama of Kalidasa and 
others. There is certainly in the epic nothing like the niitakikrta Harnayana 
of the Ilarivahya. The chronological value of the Mahabhasya data would 
he greater if one knew to which century they reverted, hut Weher himself 
warns against taking them as of certain worth for any time earlier than the 
end of the eighth century a. i>., loc. cit., p, 820. A Punch an.l Judy show 
is implied in v, 30, 1, sutraprota darumayi ’va yosa. The Sutradliira appears 
only in i, 31, 15, where he is a sthapati, or architect, and a Sutah pauranikah. 
The application of the name here is apparently to the sutra, lines or plans, 
drawn up by the architect {xii, 10,0Sv}, but B. has mudril for siitra, 200, 40). 
Lists of natanartakagayanas are found in iii, 15, 14; xii, 00, fiO; rahgavata- 
rana, ib, 205, 5. In i, 184, 10, though natas and Kutas come with dancers and 
praisers and boxers, niyodhakas, only praisers arc heard (Sutaa, 188 , 24). So 
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3ients : “ The musicians sounded their instruments together ; 
the dancers danced also; the singers sang songs,” nanrtur 
nartakag cai ’ya jagur geyani gayanah, i, 219, 4. 

Tlie conclusion seems inevitable that the technical nataka 
witli its vidiisaka, etc., that is, the drama in its full form, was 
unknown to the epic proper. What was known was clearly 
pantomime. Dramatic recitation like that of the Bhasya may 
be inferred only if one ignores the facts mentioned above, 
which is possible if the (non-hearing but) seeing of shows 
be taken as a general expression. On the other hand, the 
akhyana-reciters may have been dramatic without the set- 
ting noticed in the Bhasya. They are heard rather than 
seen. I have already noticed the fact that Narada is the 
representative of Bharata as the genius of music, and that 
the latter is ^not known to the epic in his later capacity.^ 

in ii, 4, 7, (with vaitalikas) ; and in the danamahakratu at xv, 14, 17, which is 
natanartakalasyadhyah. A dance-hall, nartana 9 ala, nartanagara, is mentioned 
in iv, 22, 3, 10, and a preksagara, for seeing, is made according to 

filstra rule in i, 134, 10-11, a temporary affair for a joust, helped out with 
maricas; a sainajavata (more elaborate) in 185, 16; while ‘^spectators at an 
arena, preksakah . . . rahgavata iva, iii, 20,27, are alluded to. Other stage- 
words, rafigahliumi, etc., occur occasionally without specific application to 
acting. The use to which preksa and samaja are put, when they are explained 
in the epic, should make one hesitate to translate the same words in Manu 
more specifically than “ shows and meetings, and the same is true of prekkha 
in Pali. 

1 The pseudo-epic, xiii, 33, 12, says that some priests are thieres, some are 
liars, and some are natanartakas, which the commentary illustrates by saying 
that Valmiki and Viyvamitra are examples of the thief, wtiile Bharata and 
others are examples of natanartakas (Narada is an example of the liar, as 
he is kalahapriyah). Here, and in the quotation above, natanartaka is one, 
“ actor-dancer.^' Por the part played by dolls in the early Hindu drama, see 
Professor Piscliel's illuminating essay, Dio Heimat des Puppenspiels (1900). 
He also gives references to previous literature on the drama. 



CHAPTER TWO. 


INTERRELATION OF THE TWO EPICS. 

Of the two early epics of India, the iMahaldiarata, the great 
epic, is traditionally attributed to a distributor, vyasa, wiio is 
also credited with the distribution or editing of the Vedas 
and of several other works. Different editions and former 
declarers are also noticed. In other words, there was no one 
author of the great epic, though with a not uncommon confu- 
sion of editor with author, an author was recognized, called 
Vyasa. Modern scholarship calls liim Tlie Unknown, or 
Vyasa for convenience. 

But if the great epic lacks an author with a real name, the 
little epic, the Ramayana, is the work of a <h‘finite personality. 
Here there is no question of disputed authorship, only of 
more or less plainly marked interpolation and addition. Chho 
great, maha, Idiarata-epic is reality as it is designated, a col- 
lection, Samliita, the reputed author of which, corresponding 
generally to the parallel figure in (Ireece, yet out-Ilomers Ho- 
mer; while beside the huge and motley pile that go(?s by 
Vyasa’s name stands clear and defined the little Rrimayana of 
Valmiki, as (in this respect) besides Homer’s vague Ilomerica 
stands the distinct Argoiiautika of Apollonius. ) 

As the relation between the two Hindu epics, especially in 
point of age, has often been discussed, I do not purpose to 
repeat all the details here, but to take up the s^udy of the 
great epic from a new point of view. For the reason why so 
much theorizing in regard to relative age has teen spent on 
the epics ^vithout satisfactory result — adlmc sub judice — is 
that hitherto there has been no recognition of the underlying 
unity of epic speech. Hence discussions in regard to’ the pos- 
sibility of totally different origins of the two epics and the 
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different ages they represent, while their common base has 
been ignored. 

Q^n regard to the final gro^vth of each, it may be said at once 
that neither epic was developed quite independently of the 
other. The later Ramayana implies the Mahabharata, as the 
later Mahabharata recognizes the Ramayana of Valmiki. It 
is not, then, a question of absolute separation, but only of the 
length we may go in separating.^ 


Neither epic has a definitive text. The question therefore 
naturally arises whether there is any use in arguing about the 
original form of either poem. In regard to the Mahribliarata, 
this question has been answered negatively by Dr. Winternitz, 
who holds that all work on the epic is useless till we have the 
text of the Southern recension, of which he has lately pub- 
lished, in the Indian Antiquary, some interesting specimens. 
But it is doubtful whether the publication of the whole 
Southern version would result in a text any more definitive 
than that of the Ramayana. At most we should have two 
versions, more or less independent of each other, each showing 
omissions and interpolations as viewed in the light of the 
other. This would be of considei’able value indeed, as proving 
that the text has been freely altered, a conclusion inevitable 
even without this support, but based with its aid on objective 
reality. Nevertheless, though the Southern recension would 
be thus valuable, its absence does not preclude the possibility 
of obtaining provisional data of importance from the Northern 
recension alone, either in regard to its relation to the Rama- 
yana or in respect of its own de\ elopment. Such data must 
finally be checked in detail by a comparison with those of the 
alternate text ; but as a whole they suffice to cast much light 
on several moot points, and in themselves are useful in de- 
monstrating that the great epic is the result of the labors of 
different writers belonging to different schools of style and 
thought; a result diametrically opposed to the view of the 
method calling itself synthetic, and likely to be rather twice- 
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proven tlian disproven by tlie eventual publication of the 
Southern text. 

In regard to the texts of the Ramayana, I need onl)^ refer 
to the invaluable essays of Professor Jacobi, seconded by the 
recent analyses of Dr. Wirtz and Dr. Liiders,^ especially as 
this epic is not the chief object of consideration in tliis vol- 
ume. It is, however, obvious that exactly the same conditions 
obtain here as in the case of the great epic, and it may be 
added that if there were a third epic the same conditions 
would obtain there, ^liere is no fixed epic text because Hindu 
epic poetry Avas never fixed. All epic poems Avau'c transmitted 
at first orally, and the A'arious rewriters treated them exactly 
as the rhapsodes had previously done, altered and added as they 
pleased. Reconstruction of the original text is therefore out 
of the question. All that can be done is to excise the most 
palpable interpolations in each traditional rendmlng.^ 

(Neither of the epics, as such, is recogniized Ixdnre the late 
period of the (Irhyasutras, and tlie first i*pic recognized liere 
and in other Sutras is the Bharata. ddie question has often 
been raised Avliich epic is the older. In onr prt\sent state f)f 
knoAA’ledge it may be said that this question cannot now and 
probably never can be ausAvcrcd in one word^ In the iirst 
place, it will always be idle to speak of either e{)ie as the older 
without specifying Avhetlier one means the present text or the 
original text; for that these, in the case of either epic, are 
convertible tenns is an idea refuted by even a su[>erfieial 
acquaintance with the poems. Assuming, however, tint the 
question implies priority of <q)ic qua epic as a new genus of 
literature, and ^v hether this foiin first aros e aa.JiiIiinyiiiia ox 
( Malia) Bharata, t his too cannot lye ans \\m'cd ...Cid egt 
l>ecause parts of tlie latter are older than the former, and the 
iornier is older than the mass of the latter, as will l)e sliownp 
^Personally I have no doubt that the Pandu (pandava) form of 
the great epic is later than the Rama epic ; but, since one was 

1 Das Kamayana (together with special studies mentioned hereafter), hy 
Professor Jacobi; Die Westliche Hezensioa des B., by Dr. llans Wirt*j Dio 
Sage von Hsyayrfiga, by Dr, Heinrich Liiders, Gott. Nachn 1897, p. 87. 
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a slow outgrowth from a Punjab Kuru epic, and the other, of 
unknown antecedents, was developed far to the East, in much 
more polished form, while only the Bharata is recognized in 
Vedic literature, I have as little doubt that there was a Bha- 
rata epic before there was a Ramay ana whereof also I shall 
speak again in a subsequent chapter. Here I wish merely to 
notice, in passing, the ridiculous claim that the Ramayana dates 
from the “ twelfth or thirteenth century ” b. c. This claim 
has been made not only by Hindus but by Occidental scholars. 
Whether there was a Riima story at that period or (just as 
well) twelve or thirteen centuries earlier no man can know. 
But that Valmiki’s Ramayana can lay claim to no such age 
the slightest historical consideration will show, not to speak 
of an examination of the almost classical metre of the poem, 
/xhe iMahabharata, besides giving the Rama story as an epi- 
sode, Rama-upakhyana, has four direct references to the Rama- 
yana (apart from an allusion to Great Itihasas). The first is 
the citation of a verse actually found, as Professor Jacobi has 
shown, in the extant poem of ValmTki, api ca ’yam pura gitah 
gloko Vrilmikina bhuvi, vii, 143, 67 (R. vi, 81, 28).^ The 
second is the citation of a verse from Bhargava’s Raniacarita 
(Bhargava being, as Professor Weber has shown, a title of 
Valmiki), which agrees in sense and Avords closety enough 
with R. ii, 67, 11, to indicate that the Mahabharata poet of this 
passage, xii, 57, 40, had in mind this or the original form (for 
it is to be noticed that the name is not fixed) of this verse 
in the Ramayana, ^ and to make improbable the synchronous 
collection of the former epic at xii, 67, and 68 (cf. 5 I. 15) : 

M. (jlokag ca 'yam puraglto Bhargavena mahatmana 
akhyate Raniacarite nrpatim prati, Bharata, 
raj an am prathamam vindet tato bharyam tato 
dhanam 

rajany asati lokasya kuto bharya kuto dhanam 

1 na liantavyah strija iti, “Women maj not be slain/* The general rule 
is found also in R. ii, 78, 21, avadhyali sarvabhutanam pramadah ksamya- 
tam iti. 

2 Rather than a common source, as I thought previously, AJP. xx, p. 34 
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E. arajake dhanam ria ’sti na ’sti bliarya ^py arajake 
idam atyaliitaiii ca ^nyat kuto satyam arajake 

The third and fourth cases refer to the Kamayana without 
mention of the poet : hi, 147, 11, ‘‘ Hanuniat is very renowuied 
in the Ramayana ; ” xviii, 6, 93 (repeated in the llarivaii§a) : 
‘‘In the Veda (which is) the beginning (of literature), in the 
holy Ermiayaiia (which is) the end, and in the Bharata (wliicli 
is) the middle, in all (literatures), Vishnu is besung.” ^ The 
Harivaii^a adds three more references, two to Vrilmlki, and 
one to a dramatic representation of the Ramayana. Vrdmiki 
in these passages and perhaps in i, 55, 14, as Professor lloltz- 
inann surmises, is credited with being a poet. This is also 
implied in xiii, 18, 8-10. EveryAvhere else, and he is men- 
tioned several times, ii, 7, IG; hi, 85, 119; v, 83, 27 ; xii, 207, 
4, he is recogrhzed only as a saint.^ 

In this material, which I recapitulate liere only for a view 
of the chief data,^ the most striking fact is the antitli(\sis 
tween the notices of the Ramayana as found in the early and 
later IM aha bharata. The Kama story is referred to ov(‘r and 
over, and the whole tale is told independently at iii, 273, ff., 
but until we come to tlie much expanded Drona and the 
didactic epic, references to the poem are merely to tlie Rama 
tale, references to the reputed autlior are merely to a saint 
recognized as an ascetic but not as a poet. Ev(*-n as a saint 
the evidence is conflicting, for, tliougli usually a Vishnu adhe- 
rent, in the passage cited above from the Anuc/isana, Vrdnnki 
is a (/Ivaite. The individual allusions prove, therefor(‘, noth- 
ing in regard to tlie general priority of Valnnki as tlie first 
epic poet. They prove only that the Mahabharata wuvS not 
completed before Valmiki wrote, just as the mention of the 

1 vede Rimayane punye (may go with the m(‘xt word) Bharato, Bharata- 
rsahha, adau ca ^nte ea madhye ca. Ilarih sarvatra giyate. The laHt clause 
may be taken more indefinitely, “in V., R., and M.; in the beginning, end, and 
middle, everywhere/^ But such correlation is eoramon (e. g., vcde loke yrutah 
sniTtah, R. ii, 24, 28) and seems to me to be implied here. 

2 Weber, Ueber das Ramayana, first collected it; Jacobi, Das Ramayana, 
added to it ; Holtzmann, Das Mahabharata, iv, p. 60 tT., has briefly summed 
it, with other references (omitted here) and independent additions. 
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Vayu Parana in the Mahabharata shows only that there was a 
Parana of that name not before the Bharata’s beginning bat 
before its end. They show also that no antipathy or wish to 
sappress Vrilmiki’s name inflaenced the Bharata poets, who, 
therefore, had they simply retold or epitomized a poem recog- 
nized as Vrdmlki’s would probably (as it seems to me) have 
mentioned Iris name in connection with the Bama-apakhyana. 

Professor Jacobi is of the opinion that a verse of inferior 
form in the episode points to borrowing because it is inferior. 
But a great poet is more apt to take a weak verse and make 
it strong than is a copyist to ruin a verse already excellent. 
Further, the subject-matter of the Kavya and episode is 
treated differentl}" in several particulars (details, loc. cit.), 
whicii points to different workings-over of older matter rather 
than to copying or condensing. Professor Jacobi also em- 
phasizes the fact that tlie great epic cites Vrdmiki but A^rdmiki 
does not cite or refer to the Bharata. This iiolds good for 
the gi'eat epic only from a synthetic ” point of vie\v, wdiich 
Professor Jacobi of course rejects. The normal attitude of a 
Hindu tOAvard his sources is silence. He is ratlier careful not 
to state than to proclaim that he is treating old material, so 
that there is nothing surprising in Valmiki’s not speaking of 
a predecessor. Moreover, in the later Kamayana, wddch un- 
questionably betrays acquaintance with the Mahabharata, there 
is no more recognition of the latter than there is in the earlier 
part of the poem; a fact Avliich weakens considerably the 
argument of silence as applied to that earlier part. 

Apart from vii, 143, 67, the Mahabharata knows the poet 
VMinibi only in the twelfth and tliirteenth books; wliereas it 
know'S everywhere the Rilma tale, a poem called the Rama- 
yana, and a saint knoAvn not as a poet but as an ascetic called 
Vrilmiki. It gives the Rama-episode as it gives other ancient 
tales handed down from antiquity without having been as- 
signed to a specific author. The Rama-upakhyana stands to 
the Ramayana somewhat^ as the Nala-upakhyana stands to 

1 Emphatic, of course, as the example is a great exaggeration in difference 
of age and style. 
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the Naisadlia, in that it is an early tale of unknown author- 
ship wliicii a poet made his own. Long before there is any 
allusidn to Valmiki’s Eamayana, the base of the great epic, 
the siibstanee of the Bharati Katha, is recognized in Hindu 
literature ; while the latest addition to the great e[)ic refers to 
Valmiki himself as a man who is to be, that is, w4io is already, 
famous, yagas te 'gryam bhavisyati, xiii, 18, 8-10. Between 
these extremes lies the Ramayana. 

The Ramayana recognizes Janamejaya as an ancient hero, 
and knows Kurus and Paficalas and the town of IIastinaj)ur 
(ii, 68, 13). The story of the Pandus, the gist of the })restjnt 
epic, is presumably later than the story of Rama ; the former 
everywhere recognizuig the latter as an aiK'ient taled We 
must therefore on these data make the following distinctions: 

(1) The story of Riliiia is older than the story of the 
Pandus. 

(2) The Pandu stoiy has absorbed the liharatl Katha. 

(3) The Bharati Katha is older than Yrdmlki's poem. 


Although we have but two ancient Sanskrit epics, tlit^re is 
no reason to suppose that epic poetry began witli tlie extant 
poems in our possession. As was remarked above, the iMaha- 
bharata alludes to the “ Great Itihasas,” w^hich may perhaps 
imply other poems of epic character aiid considerable extent.^ 
Nor can it be supposed that epic poetry was suddenly 

1 ii, 70, 5, asambhave hemamayasya jantos tatha 'pi Riimo lulubhe 
mrgaya; iii, 11, 48, Vali-Sugrlvayor bhratror yatha strikailkHinoh para ; ix, 
31, 11, Ravano nama raksasah, Kamena nihato rajan sanubandhab saiiiim- 
gab; so ix, 55, 31; sometimes interpolated, as when Havana and Indriijit 
are mentioned in i, 155, 44, but not in C., wldeh omits all 41-44 (after 0081). 
Other references will be found in iii, 25, 8; 85, 05, etc. Compa" e lloltzmann, 
loc. cit., p. 62 ff. According to xii, 340, 85 ff., Rama comes at the beginning 
of the last era; Krishna, at the beginning of the present era (Hama’s two 
adjutant monkeys are here Ekata and Dvita). Rama is recognized here as 
an incarnation of Vishnu, and also in iii, 99, 40. 

^ I say perhaps only, for “ great " is a word often used without reference 
to extent. Thus the mahad akhyanara of xiii, 2, 1, is only a philosophical 
fable (about a snake and Karma), 83 ^lokas long. 
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inyented by one poet. The numerous “ancient tales” of 
epic character must have furnished a large body of epic phrase 
as well as fable, out of which and on the basis of which' arose 
our present epics. This is rendered probable also by the fact 
that such brief epic verses as are preserved in other works, 
although not always from the extant epics, yet have the same 
character as the verses of the Bharata and Ilamayana. Fur- 
thermore, as said above, the epic itself admits that the present 
text is not an original work.^ 

We cannot suppose then, even if one epic could be shown 
to be prior to the other, that tliis prior epic was the first work 
in epic versification. We must let pass the statement of the 
Ilamayana itself that Valmiki invented the ^loka verse, for, 
though Valmiki may have been the first to set out to write an 
epic in glokas, it is scarcely worth while to discuss such a 
palpable bit of self-glorification as that in which the later 
Ramayana here indulges.^ As the two Greek epics were both 
based to a certain extent on the general rhapsodic phraseology 
of the day, so the two Hindu epics, though there was without 
doubt borrowing in special instances, were yet in this regard 
independent of each other, being both dependent on previous 
rhapsodic and narrative phraseology. 

I cannot, in short, think that such a very large number of 
identical phrases as I shall enlist below can owe their identity 
simply to one poet’s copying of another. For the similarity 
goes too deep, into the very grain of the verse. The exposi- 
tion, I fear, will be tiresome in its study of minute detail, but 
it is necessary to a full understanding of the conditions of the 
problem. 

1 i, 1, 26 : acakhyuh kavayah kecit sampratyacaksate pare akhyasyanti 
tathai Va ^nye itihasam imam bhuvi (cited by Iloltzmann). 

2 So with the tale of the two rhapsodes who "sang” the poem with musi- 
cal accompaniment, after it had been composed and taught to them (so that 
in the first instance it was recited as a narrative). But all this is the product 
of a later age making up its own fictions and myths, such as the singing sons 
Ku^a and Lava made out of kugilava, an ordinary word for rhapsode. That 
Valmiki could not have " invented the ^loka ” is shown by the presence of 
an earlier form of flokas in the Brahmanic literature retained in Mbli. 

5 
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A cliaracteristic of the common basis of epic verse may be 
traced back to the Rig Veda. Tliis consists in a rhetorical 
duplication of a dissyllabic iambic noun, which favors ’the 
diiambic close of the octosyllabic pilda or verse, as in these 
first tliree examples, or of the twelve-syllable pada, as in the 
last example : 

liavana jane-jane, RV. v, 65, 2 

yac cid dhi tvaiii grhe-grhe, ib. i, 28, 5 

haskartaraiii dame-dame, ib. iv, 7, 3 ; vii, 15, 2 

sa dar^ataqrlr atithir grhe-grhe 

vane-vane ^ii^riye takvavir iva 

janaih-janam janio na ’ti nianyate 

vi^a a kseti vi^io vi^am-vi^am, ib. x, 91, 2 

With the last, compare also RV. i, 123, 4, where gTliaiii- 
grhani, dive-dive, agnirn-agram stand at the start, not at the 
end. Sometimes a whole })ada consists of only sucli (‘om- 
posita, as in x, 97, 12, angam-angam panis-parus (ef. v, 53, 
11 ; X, 163, 6). In the Rig Veda, again, pure adverbs thus 
duplicated are never found at the end of the pada; only svadi 
nominal adverbs as those above, the nearest ai)proa(di to pure 
adverbs so used being idam-idam, a pronominal adverb closing 
a pada at vii, 59, 1.^ In the epic, however, the forms are usu- 
ally adverbs, usually at the end,^ usually in r;lokas; in the Rig 
Veda, never pure adverbs, usually at the beginning or in the 
middle, seldom at the end of the pada, and usually not in 
§lokas, but in gayatii and especially in jagati or tristubh 
verses. The first examples given above anj, therefore, rather 
the exception than the rule as far as their position goes. But 
I think we may see in them tlie precursors of the epic f(jr- 
mulae used in closing the hemistich. The Veda puts the form 
where it best shows the iterative intensity ; the epic puts it 
where it best helps the metre. Thus : 

1 Compare the list of such composita in Professor Collitz's paper, AbhandL 
d. V. Orient. Congress, 1881, p. 287. 

^ Exceptions of course occur, as in M. vii, 7, 53, punah punar abhajyanta 
sihhene Ve ’tare mrgah j K. iv, 43, 53, ahany ahani vardhante. So upary upari 
sarvesam and sanunam, Nala 1, 2 ; and R. v, 13, 10, respectively. 
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punah-punar matara navyasi kah, RV. iii, 5, 7 
punah-punar jayamana pxiranlj RV. i, 92, 10 
. nihqvasya ca punah punah R. i, 54, 5 

(nihqvasya) pratyaveksya punah punah, M. ix, 29, 49 

The epic uses this metrical convenience constantly, some- 
times too often, as in ix, 32, 6, 8, 9, where punah punah is 
repeated three times. Other adverbs of the same sort in both 
epics are prtJia.k prthak, niuliur miihuh, ganaih Qanaih. In a 
word, both epics close tlie hemistich in tliis antique Vedic 
manner, though the epic style has somewhat changed the 
relation of the phrase to the pada.^ 

Like these stereotyped terminals in their epic application is 
the countless number of verses ending with the same diiambic 
form, vo(?ative, nominative, or oblique case, of one compound, 
and the less frequent (because less needed) common form of 
the prior pilda'^s pathyil ending, such as mahabala, paraihtapa, 
ariiiidama (prior, maliabriho, ^prajha, ^virya, maharaja, ra- 
jendra) ; pratapavan, paraviraha, mahamrdhe, ranajire, raiuv 
murdhani, ranakarkagah, the oblique cases of maliatman 
(constantly used), and such diiambic phrases as balad ball, 
suto ball. All of these are used in the same way in both epics, 
most of them repeatedly. In some, the word passes back of 
the diiambus and leads us toward the whole pada-phrase 
though not quite reaching it. Of such sort are ranakarka- 
§ah (above), yuddhadurmada, saihgramamurdhani, (Varunah) 
satyasaihgarah, nama namatah, gatrunisudana, akutobhayah, 
krodhamurcchitah. In others, the word falls short, but the 
position of the adjective is fixed and it is generally preceded 
by the same combination as in (capam, gaclam, or dhanur) 
udyamya viryavan, and the comnion final manada.^ 

1 And also extended it in the form gate gate (instead of the noun) in 
da^ahe vai gate gate, xiii, 107, 43. Of epic phrases, I have noted also grhe 
grhe, M. ii, 15, 2 ; R. v. 26, 20; and (x)assim) pade pade, yoge yoge, rane rape, 
and in M., jane jane and, in the more unusual initial position, masi masi 
(Vedic and M. ix, 37, 4), kale kale, ix, 37, 23. Of the phrases quoted above, 
muhur muhuh occurs often ; panaih panaih, e. g., M. ix, 20, 104 ; E,. ii, 40, 22 
and G. vi, 111, 13; prthak prthak, e. g., M. ix, 87, 23; G. vi, 54, 59 ; 77, 1. 

2 Among those mentioned, paraviraha is converted into hanta in tristubh, 
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From these compounds^ not only in fonn but in fixed posi- 
tion common to both epics, we may pass to cases like (svate- 
jasa, often) svena tejasa, wliere the pilda ends with two words 
which take in more tlnui the diiambus, for exiunple, bibhra- 
tirii svena tejasa, jvahuitim svena tejasa, the foiiner in M. xii, 
325, 2; the latter in R. vi, 107, 11 and G. 80, 33. 

The fixed form is shown most conspicuously in similes that 
are common to lx>th epics, and are of the mechanical form 
instanced in the last two sorts of examples, namely in diiam- 
bic or more than diiambic terminals. Thus there are fixed 
phrases which tire di:fferent except for llie terminal, which 
again is common (as a fixed terminal) to IxvtJi epics, for 
exmiiple : 

dandaliata ivo Tagah, in M, and in R. 
pancaqirsa ivo h'agah, 

dandahasta ivtl ’ntakah, 
pac^ahasta iva ’ntakali, 
vyattananam ivd ’ntakam, 


jvalantam iva pavakara, 
didiiaksur iva pavakah, 
vidhuma iva pavakah, 
patamga iva ptlvakain, 
^alabha iva p^vakam, 


a 

a 

u 


a 

a 

a 

a 


Such phrases are common not on\v to the two epics but to 
outside literature. Thus the iva pavakah fonnula appears in 
tlie Dhammapada, 71, as bhasmaechaiino va [Javako (epic, 
bhasmapamio iva ’nalah), and the same is true of a limited 
numter of whole pada-x>hrases, not only in pure i>roTerl>s, but 


E. ir, ai, 5 is a coaimon sido-form) ; pratapavan i« pc^rhaps Icaat com- 

mon in II., but it serves with viryavan ; for example, in R. vi, 19, 100; 76, 21, 
27, If., where follow a quantity of mahabaks. Like viryavan is vegavSn with 
veptab (vegena in the prior pada). M. has ativiryavan, as in iii, 2BS, 7. 
The simple form m rare in any other position, e. r., G. v, 2, 26; 3, 71. As 
a terminal it occurs in R. about forty times in the sixth book, uncounted 
often in M. Tlie common Mahabhirata terminal raar/so, I have not noticed 
in the RamSyana. It appears to btdong to later diction and indicates an 
epic recasting, as does, e. g., the late tatrabliavant of R. ii, 30. 
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in current similes and metaphors, like kalaih na ’rhanti soda- 
Qlm, xii, 277, 6; Manu, ii, 86; and Buddliistic, Dh. P., 70, 
kaLam na ’gghati solasim ; or mahsagonitalepanam, Dh. P., 
150; Manu, vi, 76; Mbh. xii, 380, 42 (Mmt. Up. iii, 4).^ 

In some cases the variety of padas constructed on a com- 
mon teiminal is very large, such as the various forms of what 
appears most simply as ganta ’si Yamasadanam, yato 'si Yama- 
sadanam. Thus both epics have yiyasur Yamasadanam and 
anayad Yamasadanam, along with other forms more peculiar, 
Yamasya sManam prati, R. vii, 21, 1; prahinod Yamasadanam, 
prahinon mrtyulokaya,^ garmr ninye Yamaksayam, M. ix, 26, 
29, ninye vaivasvataksayam, M. vii, 26, 53, gato vaivasvata- 
ksayam, G. vi, 82, 183, yami vai^ravanMayam, G. vi, 82, 167 ; 
nay ami lokam (with Yamasya omitted, tristubh), M. viii, 85, 
31; nayami Yamasya gehabliimukham, R. vii, 68, 20; gami- 
syami Yamasya mulam, R. v, 28, 17 ; mrtyupatham nayami, 
G. vi, 36, 118; mrtyumukhaih nayisye, M. viii, 42, 11; 
lurtyumukliiigatam (anesyamah), G. iv, 45, 9. Evidently in 
these cases the ancient phrases Yamasadanam, Yamaksayam, 
are built upon in several ways, and then the desire for variety 
leads to tiie pulling away of the base of the old-faslhoned 
phrase, and the superstructure is shifted to a new base, gen- 
erally in the later epic, the double meaning of ksaya helping 
in anayat ksayam, ix, 27, 48. Like changes occur in the 

1 There are also clear traces of dialectic influence in the adaptation of 
gome of these standing phrases. On this subject I shall speak more fully 
below. Here I will illustrate what I mean by one example from the Rama- 
yana. There is a common phrase wliich begins tam apatantaiii sahasa, or 
some similar final word, the first two referring to a masculine noun (weapon). 
When we find, in B. vi, 67, 47, this same phrase used of a neuter noun, tad 
apatantam, we are justified neitlier in as'?uming .;hat the poet was wholly 
indifferent to grammar nor in agreeing with the commentator that the mas- 
culine form is an archaism countenanced by Vedic usage, puhstvam arsam. 
It is simply a case of borrowing a convenient grammatical form (not San- 
skrit, but Prakrit), for apatantam is a regular patois neuter participle. Porms 
of this sort are adopted into the epic merely for metrical reasons, showing 
that they were borrowed from the common speech of the day when con- 
venient ; which shows again that the epics (both are alike in this particular) 
were written in Sanskrit and not made over from Prakrit originals. 

2 See for references, Appendix A, s. v. 
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sutuiiiulaiii yutldliaiu phrases, generally eiidmg with lomahar- 
sanam, but occasionally in a new setting, Y aniarastravivardh- 
anam, as in M. vi, 79, 60; ix, 10, 61; 11, 5, etc.; in tristubli, 
^vardhanali, vii, 145, 97. 

Especially is the monotony varied in the conventional 
phrases of conversation. Roth epics have etac clirutva tu 
vacanam, tasyai 'tad vacainaiii ^riitva, idaih vacaiiaiu abravit, 
^rutva tu vacanam tasya; and again the phrases are sliifted, 
tatas tad vacanam §rutva, tad etad vacanaiii yrutva (old and 
rare), G. iv, 38, 46 ; grutva tasaiii tu vacanam, M. ix, 35, 52 ; 
idaiii vacanam uktavaii, G. v, 68, 24; and in many other ways, 
too tedious to recount. 

Herewith Ave come to the pilda phrase, which fills the whole 
half-verse with the same locution, as in palayauaparayanah, 
parasparajighaiisavah. In the Am. Journal of Philology, xix, 
p. 138 ff., 1 cited verses of the Hahribharata whi(*h are fidl of 
such phrases. Such passages are also easily found in the liuma- 
yana, of which I will give but one mstam.*e, vi, 71, wlu‘re (;h 
67 alone contains four such phrases: tain apatantaih ni(.;itaiii 
garam agmsopamam, ardhac-anchena ciccheda [..aksmanah [)ariv- 
viraha (with others following). Here the whole gloka with 
the exception of the proper name consists of iterata. In the 
Kamayana, too, AA*e find, as often in the Mahabharata, Iwo 
iterata enclosing a verse that is new, as in iv, 11, 18, where 
the independent verse is sandwiched between tlie iterata 
tasya tad A’acanaiii grutva and krcKlhat saiiiraktalocanah, 
Avliich arrangement is found again, ib. 73. In G. iii, 57, 15, 
tlie hemistich consists of two whole plirases, rosasariirakiaita- 
yana idarh vacanam abravit. In G. vi, 27, there are nine ite- 
rata in the first eighteen glokas. I mention this that there 
may not seem to be any distinction in this regard in the two 
epics. Both have many chapters which te(jm wiih verbal or 
Avhole pada-iterata, the later the more.^ Noticeable are their 

^ Tlie cumulative style is characteristic, naturally, of later sections. So, 
for instance, in the late fourteenth chapter of the thirteenth book, within 
the compass of about thirty ylokas, 249 il., we find aarvabhamnabhilsitam, 
sarvabhutabbayavaliam, ^akratulyaparakraniah, triyikham bhrfikutim kftva. 
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extent and variety. There is hardly a field in which Vyasa 
and ValmTki do not echo the same words. General descrip- 
tive epithets and phrases that paint the effect of grief and 
anger, or the appearance of city and forest; the aspect of 
battle and attitude of warriors, with short characterization of 
weapons and steeds, are all as frequent as the mass of similes 
found in both epics in the same words. In the last category, 
identical similes are drawn from gods, men, animals, and phy- 
sical phenomena. Again, both poets, as shown above, use 
the same phrases of speech, as they do also of noises, and 
of the course of time; and finally there are many didactic 
verses, almost or quite the same in both epics. 

In the list of parallels given elseAvhere ^ I have incorporated 
such examples as I have noticed of identical or nearly identi- 
cal phrases and verses. Illustrative additions are occasionally 
added, not to* add weight to the general effect, for the number 
of cases of actual identity is sufficiently large, but to supply 
material for fuller treatment of this whole subject eventually. 
The three hundred examples here registered include also some 
cases where verbal identity is not quite complete, such as 
M. iv, 19, 29, 

prabhiiinam iva matangam parikirnaih kareiiubhih 

G. V, 14, 28, 

karenubhir maharapye parikirno yatha dvipah 

and I have not perhaps been thoroughly logical in the admis- 
sion or exclusion of such cases ; but in general I have sought 
to establish an equation not only in the thought but in the 
expression of the thought, and for the most part have omitted 
such parallels as did not tend to bring out the verbal identity 

pa^ahastam ivii ^ntakam, dvitiya iva pavakali (to which one text adds vidliu- 
mam iva pavakam) all common iterata of both epics, but far in excess of 
the usual number; as in G. vi, 27 (above). 

t Appendix A. 

2 I have omitted, for example, such cases as iii, 30, 42, karmana tena 
papena lipyate iiunam lyvarah ; G. vi, 62, 22, vidhata lipyate tena yatha 
papena karmana (R. vi, 83, 23 quite otherwise), though I have no doubt that 
the tirades against God and duty (G. 15 ff.) in each epic (as in this case) 
belong together. Some few proverbs are also entered. 
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Those I haye collected were gleaned incidentally from a field 
which I traversed with other objects in view, and I have no 
doubt that these parallels could be largely increased by a 
close and systematic comparison of the two epics throughout. 
The alphabetical arrangement followed is merely for conven- 
ience of reference. I should have been glad to group the 
examples according to their content also, that I might liave 
shown more fully the varied fields they occupy, but, as this 
■would have taken too much space, tlie remarks made above on 
this subject and the former grou}>ing made in a preliminary 
study of the question two years ago ^ must sufiice. 


I vill suppose that tlie reader has now read Appendix A. 
He will have noticed in so doing that, just as the I'ttara Kum- 
ayana, as well as the real poem of Vrilmiki, is rcH'ognized in 
the pseudo-Bharata,^ so in the expressions asTd raja Ximir 
llama, ekrintabhavanugauih, and yasya prasadaiii kuriite sa 
vrd taiii drastum arhati, we have a direct ct)py on tlie part of 
the Uttara Raiiiayana^ not only of the early epic but of the 
pseudo-epic’s episode of the White C'ountry and evtai of 
the very words eniploycxl in tlie descuiption of the Whil(\s 
(Islanders, to retain the usual name, tliough only <‘ountr}' is 
really meant; Kashmere, I tliink). Tlierc are several surh 
passages in the Uttara reflecting the great eph; in its earlier 

1 A JP. xix, p. l.‘J8 ff., 1898. 

2 7'huM the story of Kama ytidraj^hatin, as told in B. TiV-TO (G. 82-88), 
kiliiiw^ t a^^taka or (^ainbuka is recognized witli an ** I have heard,*' yruyiite, 
xii, lo8, 07 (where JambQka takes the place of fam])uka). 

^ So in the praksipta pas.sage after K. iii, 00, where Sita demands sigti.s of 
the cod Indra, and he ajjpears with the devaliiigani : *'IIe touched not earth 
with luH feet, winked not, !iad dustless garments and unfaded garlands/' as 
in Xala o, 12-24, which tlie praksipta clearly copies. So, tro, in the same 
book, iii, 00, not in G., evidently an artistic improvement on the preceding 
sarga, in yl. 20, Kama says : (drsta 'si) vrksair acchadya ca'tnulniim kiin main 
na pratibhasase, as Damayanti says (Xala 11, 9: dr^to 'si) avarya gulmair 
atmanajh kira main na pratibhasase ; and in yl. 17, Kama cries out: ayoka 
yokapanuda . . , tvannlmanaih kuru ksipram priyasaiiKlaryanena mirn, as 
Damayanti, 12, 104, and 107 : viyokliii kuru luam ksipram ayokii priyadaryaua 
satyanama bbava 'yr»ka ayokah. 
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parts as well. Compare for instance the division of Indra’s 
sin as related in M. v, 13 with R. vii, 85 and 86. It will be 
necessary only to cite M. v, 13, 12, 

raksartham sarvabhutanam visnutvam upajagniivan 
and from ib. 13-15, 

tesaiii tad vacanam ^rutva devanam Visnur abravit 
mam eva yajataiii ^akrah pavayisyami vajrinam 
punyena hayamedhena mam istva paka^asanah 
punar esyati devanam iiidratvam akutobhayah 

as compared with R. vii, 85, 18, 20-21, which give exactly the 
same words. 

But this correlation exists not only in the later parts of 
both epics and in the later part of the Ramayana and an 
earlier part of the Bharata. It is just as easy to reverse the 
positions, as for instance in the account of creation at R. hi, 14 
(G. 20) and M. i, 66. This passage is instructive as an ex- 
ample of the way complete passages were roughly remem- 
bered and handed down with slufting phrases, omissions, and 
insertions : 

M. 66, 58, 

dhrtarastri tu haiisaiiQ ca kalahahsahq ca sarvaQah 

R. 14, 19, 

dhrtarastri tu hahsah^ ca kalahahsang ca sarvagah 

M. ib. 

cakravakaiiQ ca bhadra tu janayamasa sai Va tu 

R. ib. 

cakravakaiiQ ca bhadram te vijajne sa ^pi bhamini 
G. 20, 20, 

dlirtarastri tv ajaiiayad dhahsan jalavihariiiah 
cakravakaiiQ ca bhadram te sarasang cai Va sarvagah 

M. 59, 

^ukl ca janayamasa ^ukan eva ya^asvinl 
kaly anagunasampanna sar valaksanaptij ita 

G. 21, 

QukI qukan ajanayat tanayan vinayanvitan 
kalyanagunasampannan sar valaksanaptij itan 
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[R. 20, 

Qukr nataiii vijajue tu natayam vinat^ suta] 

M. 60, 

navakrodhara^a narih prajajile krodJiasambliavah 
iiirgi ca mrgaiiiauda ca liari bliadraiuaiiri api 

E. 21, 

daeakrodbara^a, Ildma^ vijajiie 'py ritiiiasanibhavrih 
lurgliii ca mrgamaudaiii ca liarim bliadramadaiu api 

G. 22, 

tatlia krodhavaca nama jajue sfi ca ^tiiiasainbliavan 
mrg'im mrgavatiiii cai Va carduiiiii krostukuii tatlifi 

M. 61, 

matafigl tv atha c^ardiill (n’cta surabhir eva ca 
sarvalaksanasampaima sarasa cfii blirimiiil 

E, 22 (and G.) a, do., but acc*. ; b, 

sarvalaksanasampainui siirasaih kadrukain api 

M. 62 = K. 23 almost exactly, and the following verses agree 
much ill the same way, until one passage which I will cite 
entire, as follows: 


IVlAHilBHAHATA (i, GG, G7 -68): 

tatlm (luhitarau rajan 
surabhir vai vyajayata 
roll ini cai bhadran'i tid 
gandliarvi tu yayasvini 
vimalain api bhadrarii te 
analani api, Bhdmta^ 
rohinyjim jajnire gavo 
gandharvyaih vajinah sutah 
sapta pindaphaian vrksan 
ariala 'pi vyajayata 
(70, b} surasa 'janayan nagiin 

kadruh putrans tu panuagan 


Uamayaxa (iii, 14, 27-28): 

tato duhitarau, lidma^ 
suraldiir devy ajii.vata 
roliiiHiJi nania biiadraiii tc 
gandharvliii ca yaya^vini^l 

roln’ny ajanayad gave) 
gandJiarvi vajinah sutiin 

(see 31, ludow) 

Burasa ’janayan niigan, 

Rdmn, kadnly ca pan n agio 
(20) nianur inanuH., an janayat 
(:il) sarviri punyaphabtn vrk«in 
anal a 'pi vyajayata 


The last verse in E. gives the origin of the four castes 
(Ruling Caste, p. 74, note), where G. has manur inanusyan • . . 


^ bhadra tu, in C. 
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janayamasa, Raghava. G. has virtually the same text, insert- 
ing Rama and omitting the mention of Anala’s birth, giving 
only her progeny. In the last verse G., like M., has sapta 
pindaphalan vrksan (but) lalana (sic) ’pi vyajayata. There is 
here the same substitution of Rama and Bharata observable in 
the late Kaccit chapter.^ 

In my Proverbs and Tales 2 I have shown that a scene of 
the Riimayana is exactly duplicated in the Ilarivanga. An- 
other similar case is found in H. 13,666 ff. ; G. vi, 19, 12 ff. 
(both full of iterata) : 

HARlVA5igA ; RG. : 


(see verses below) 

vartaiiGxne mahagliore 
saiiigrame lomaharsane 
m all abherim r tl a fig an am 
panavanam tatliai "va ca 
^arikhanaiu patalianaih ca 
sainbabhu T a mail as van ah 
liatanam svanataih tatra 
(laityanam ca ’pi nisvanah 

also, 

turariigamakliurotkirnarii 

rathanemisamuddhatam 

and further, 

fastrapuspopahara sa 
tatra ’sId yuddliamcdini 
durdar 9 a durvigabva ca 
mahsayonitakardama 


turamgakhiiraviflhvastaih 
rathanemisamuddhatam 
vartamane, etc. (~ M.). 

tato bherirnrdanganarii 
patalianaih ca nisvanah 

also, 

hatanarh stanamananaih 
raksasanarh ca nisvanah 

(see the first verse, above) 
and further, 

yastrapuspopahara sa (v. 1. ca) 
tatra ’sid yuddhamedini 
duspreksya durviyii cai ’va 
mahyayonitakardama 


R. here (sarga 44) has samutthitam in gh 10, but in the 
following, panavanarii ca ni(h)svanah, as in H., and hayanam 
stanauiaiianam (with ca for sa in the first pada of the last 
stanza). The only important variant is in the last verse, 15, 
where, instead of the stereotyped pada of G. and H., stands : 
durjneya duruivega ca gonitasravakardama 


1 AJP. vol. xix, p. 149. 

2 ib., vol. XX, p. 35. I showed here a score of proverbs common to both 
epics, most of which had been previously noticed. Another, not noticed, is 
ahir cva aheh padan vijanati na saihyayah, R. v, 42, 9; ahir eva hy aheh 
pad an payyati ’ti hi nah yrutam, M. xii, 203, 13. See also the note below, 
p. 83, note 2. 
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HB. has a few slight changes, 3, 58, 66 ff., with sainutthitam 
like R. (/t. indicates the Bombay text only.) 

The identity of R, iv, 40, 20 ff., with the geograpliical pas- 
sage H. 3, 46, 42 = 12,825 ff., can be established on sight: 

G. 19, nadlin bhagarathliii eiii Va sarayum kfiu^ikiin api = II., 
where R. 20, has raniyam for cai Va in G. and H. ; but for api, 
R. and H. have tatha. Tlie next stanza, (J. 20, mekalapral)lia- 
vaiii ^onain, agrees only in this text with IL 44. The next 
verse in IL, gomatl goknlriklrna tatha purva sarasvati is in 
G. 24 (in acc.) ; ib. b in G. reads: nadiih krdamasiiu erd 
’va tamasaih ca inahanadim, where IIC. and R. both have 
mahl(ih) krilamahi(m) ca 'pi (cai Va, 11 B. kfilanadl). So 
R. and UCh give the Miigadhas the epitlu^t mahagrainrdi and 
add paundra vafigas tathrd Va ca, wliere G. has niagadhaii 
dandakulahg ca vangfin augahs tathrd Va ca (12,831, (h 25), 
and HB., 9 I. 49, ?^lagadhah(;ca mahrigrainan afigan vailgahs 
tathai ’va ca. G. 26, a, b, v. are identical with II. 12,830, (‘, d, 
and 12,831, a; vltli a slight v. 1. in HIL 48. Then; are here 
the usual aberrations from any fixed text, but on tlie whole 
the two passages are identical. 

Anotlier jaissage, G. i, 24, 9, 11-12, appears to be one with 
(il. iii, 52, 15 and) M. iv, 70, 10-12 (after the first verse, it 
agrees with R. 21, 10-12 ) : 

Maiiabhauata : 

nia dharmyaii iiinayah pathah ^ 
esa Tij^rahavSn dharraa 
esa viryavatam varah 
esa buddhya Mliiko loke 
tapasara ca parayanam {v. 1. ^ah) 
eso 'wtraiii vividhaih vetti 
trailokye sacaracare 
na cai "va 'rsyab j)urnaii Tctti 
na votsyali kadacana 
na deva nil "surah kecin 
na manusya na raksasfih 
gandharvayaksapravarah 
sakirhnaramahoragah 

1 Tills pada alone appears in iii, 52, 16. ir, 70, 10 has the following Yerses; 
G. has both. R. omits G/s 9 entirely. 


Ramayana (G.) : 

anrtam ma vacah karsir 
Ilia dharmyan ninayah pathah 
esa vigrahavan dharma 
esa vedavidam varah 
esa viryavataia yrestiio 
vidyajuanataponidhih 
divyany astrany ayesena 
vedai ’sa Kugik-atmajal^ 
devay ca na vidur /Sni 
kuto ’nye bhuvi minavah 
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Here R. in the Bombay edition has in general the reading 
of M., but it omits the first Terse and Ku§ikatmajah, wliile it 
has the late astran for astrani, with other variations : 

esa vigrahavan dharma esa viryavataih varah 
esa vidya Mhiko loke tapasa^ ca parayanam 
eso ‘strati vividhan vetti trailokye sacaracare 
nai ^nam^ any ah puman vetti na ca vetsyanti kecana 
na deva na hsayah kecin na ’mara na ca raksasah 
gandharvayaksapravarah sakimnaramahoragah 

Besides these parallels I have previously ^ compared the 
extended identity of H. 3, 60, 2 ff., and R. vi, 58, 24 ff. ; and 
three passages already noticed by others, wliere the great epic 
seems to have an older form, viz., i, 18, 13 and G. 1, 46, 21; 
hi, 9, 4 and R. ii, 74 (G. 76); i, 175 and R. i, 54 (compare 
Holtzmann, loc. cit.) Other parallels noticed by Iloltzmann 
are: the creation, xii, 166 and R. ii, 110; Ganges, hi, 106 and 
R. i, 39 (later) ; Ilvala, ih, 96, 4, and R, hi, 11, 55 ; Rsyagrnga, 
hi, 110 and R. i, 19 (see now Liider’s essay) ; also a couple of 
passages in both later epics, origin of poem, i, 1, 57 and R. 
i, 2, 26 ; Skanda, xih, 85 and R. i, 87, which approximate 
closely with i, 186, 1 and R. vii, 65, 10, and a few more less 
striking cases in both later epics.^ 

A review of these parallels, proverbs and tales, shows that 
whereas the former may be said to occur universally, in any 
part of either epic, of the latter (apart from the Rama tale 
itself), as far as formal identity goes, by far the greater part 
is found where either one or both versions occur in later addi« 
tions to the poem (R. i and vii, M. i and xii ff.), thus: 

M. R. M. R. 

i, 1, 57, and i, 2, 23 v, 13 and vii, 85 

i, 18 and i, 46 (G.) v, 141 and i, 2 

1 Here enam is astrafganam) understood (?). 

2 A JP. XX, p. 34 ff. Holtzmann^s Das Mahabharata, already cited, both adds 
to and is complemented by the matter given there and here. 

5* I do not include parallel tales without parallel phraseology, as, for 
example, the allusion in xii, 67, 9, to the tale of Asamahjas told in iii, 107, 
89 ff. and in R. ii. 36, 19 ff. 
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M. K. 
i, 66 and iii, 14 
i, 175 and i, 54 
(ii, 105 and ii, 100, Kaccit) 
iii, 9 and ii, 74 
iii, 53 and vii, 55 
iii, 96 and iii, 11 
iii, 106 and i, 39 

iii, 110 and i, 19 

iv, 70 and i, 24 (G.) 


M. R. 


xii, 127 and vii, 37 
xii, 153 and , vii, 76 

xii, 166 and ii, 110 

xiii, 85 and i, 37 

H. R. 


Kliila< 


iv, 40 
vi, 19 
vi, 44 
vi, 58 


That is, parallel tales are rare in the older, three times as 
frequent in the later books of each. The additions to one 
epic are thus on a par Avith the additions to the other in their 
mutual obligations.^ (This illustrates again the facts pre- 
viously observed in regard to the tAvo epics by Jacobi and 
myself respectiAmly, namely that the Uttarakanda has many 
tales of the middle district (Jacobi, R, p. 205), and that the 
early Mahabharata sIioavs familiarity Avith the customs of the 
Punjab, Avhile the didactic parts shoAv no familiarity Avith 
the holy land, but all the numerous tales A\dth scarcely an 
exception are laid in Kosala and Videha and on the banks of 
the loAver Ganges (AJP., xix, p. 21). In other Avords, the 
tAVO epics in their later dcAmlopment belong to the same 
locality and probably to about the same time. It is in this 
later development, then, that the tAvo epics copy each other.^ 
The common tales that remain, apart from this phase of the 
poems, are feAV, and such as may be easily attributed to the 
general stock of legendary tradition. 


1 It must not be forgotten, however, that the Ramayana, apart from the 
first and last books, refers to episodes known only from the Mahabharata. 
Por example, when Sita says she is as devoted to Rama Damayanti 
Bhaimi to Naisadha,” Naisadham Ilamayanti Va Bhaimi patim anuvrata, 
R. V, 24, 12. Then when, ib. 34, 28-^30, Rama is described as satyavadi, adi- 
tya iva tejasvi, and kandarpa iva murtiman (all in one description, as in Nala), 
which is probably the borrower ? 

2 So the later G. agrees more closely with M. in many of the cases in 
Appendix A. But there is no uniformity in this regard, and R. has parallels 
enough to refute the idea that similarity is due solely to G.'s later copying. 
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When we have peeled off the outer layer (and in it are 
included with one exception, if it be an exception, all the 
references to Valmiki in the great epic), we have left two 
epics, one of which is a complete whole, the other a congeries 
of incongruous stories grouped about a central tale ; both built 
on tlie same foundation of phrase and proverb and in part over 
the same ground of literary allusion ; both with heroes of the 
same type (whose similarity is striking) ; ^ and both arranged 
on the same general plan, a court-scene, where the plot is 
laid, a period of banishment in a forest-scene, follow ed by a city- 
scene, ^ where an ally is gained, and then by battle-scenes. One 
of these epics claims priority, but the claim after all is not 
that the great poet invented epic poetry, but that he first 
wrote an epic in gloka verse in a Kavya or artistic style. As 
the Ramayana is mainly in ^lokas of a more refined style than 
the INIahabharata and the Kavj^a or artistic element is really 
much more pronounced, and as, further, it is highly probable 
that epic poetry was first written in the mixture of rougher 
^loka and tristubh characteristic of the Mahabharata, this 
claim, so stated, may in general be allow^ed, wdthout impugning 
the relatively greater age of the otlier epic. 

Professor Jacobi admits that the metre of the Ramayana is 
more refined, but the explanation he gives is that it was a pro- 
duct of that East where poetic art was first developed. In a 
subsequent chapter I shall show that those parts of the great 
epic which from a metrical point of view agree most closely 
wdth the Ramayana are the later parts. Here I would merely 
raise the question whether the dictum that poetic art was re- 
fined in the East before the great epic arose, is not based on the 
style of the Ramayana alone ? Products of the same part of 
the country are Buddhistic and Upanishad verses, with which 
agrees the versification of the Mahabharata much more closely 

1 Not merely as being central figures. See for details the article by 
Professor Windisch, cited in Das Mahabharata iv, p, 68. The similarity of 
exploits is increased as we take the whole epics, which plainly hare influ- 
enced each other in their final redaction. 

2 Owing to Rama's oath he does not actually enter the city, but he finds 
his ally there, as do the Pandus at Virata's town. 
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than does that of the Ramayana. The Puranas also are eastern 
and their versification is in general rather that of the great 
epic. The distinction then is not sufficiently explained by 
geographical relations. On the other hand the metrical re- 
ffiieinent of U. the Upanishads, B. the early IRiarata, B.^ the 
late Bharata, R. the Ramayana, and K. Kahdasa is in the 
order U., B., B.,^ R., K., with B.^^R. in some cases, wliich 
looks to a progressive development.^ 

Another moot point in coimection with this geographical 
inquiry is whether the Ramayana was written by a poet who 
really knew anything about Ceylon, where Lanka, the seat of 
action in the Ramayana war, is usually supposed to be. Pro- 
fessor Jacobi has expressed tlie opinion that Lailka is not 
Ceylon, and that, further, Valmlki did not know tlie littoral 
at all, but he was a riparian poet. Unless the allusions in tlie 
poem are all interpolations, I cannot accept this view. In the 
first place, the language of both poems on this point is identi- 
cal, the images are the same, and they are cou(‘lied in the 
same words. If, then, they are all later additions to Valmiki's 
poem, they must be copied from the Mrihribhrirata ; which ojiens 
a vista (of later Ramayana imitating an earlier epi(‘) whidi 
Professor Jacobi would scarcely accept. But accepting some 
copying, there still remains enough sea-scape in the Ramayana 
to show that no poet who did not know ocean could write as 
does Valmlki. In botli texts, for example, ocamrs this splendid 
onomatopoetic description of the rising waves of full flood, 
which, as the poet repeatedly says, accompanies the filling of 
the moon : 

parvasu ^dlrnavegasya sfigarasye ^^a nihsvanah 

where the swell and filling and very liiss of the combing 
breakers is reproduced with a power that it is hard to ascribe 
to a riparian poet. But I must refer the reader to a special 

1 Valmiki's work holds indisputable riftht to the title adikarya, or " first 
elegant poem/' a title which the great epic imitates in claiming to be a 
kavyam paramapujitam, “highly revered elegant poem,” to which claim it 
won a right after the more refined versification of the pseudo-epic had been 
added to it. 
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paper on this subject for further illustration of our Valmiki’s 
iiitiinate acquaintance with the sight and sound of ocean ^ — 
or^if not our Valmiki, to whom shall we assign the double 
text? 

Again, from the first dawn of critique it has been urged 
that widow-burning is not practised or known (as sometimes 
stated) in the Karnayana, but it is practised in the Mahabha- 
rata. Yes, in the first book and the twelfth and following 
books, just as conversely, in the Ramayana, the queens an- 
nounce that they are devoted ” and will die on the pyre Avith 
their husband ii, 66, 12, or lament that being “not suttee” 
they “ live an evil life ” in not thus dying, v, 26, 7. Does this 
not imply widow-burning? And if it be said (Avith truth) 
that^ these are interpolations — well and good, but so are Adi 
and (Janti interpolations. Roth epics ignore the custom, ^ ex- 
cept in their later form. 

( )iie more observation is necessary in this summary account 
of the mutual relations of the two ej^ics. I haA^e instanced 
the use of the word marisa in the Mahabharata as typical of 
influences not so often to be seen in the Ramayana. In the 
former, as a constant term of address, it is a link connecting 
this epic Avith the classical period ; and yet it AAdll not do 
to build too much on the fact that this link is Avanting in the 

^ AJP. vol. xxi, p. S78. Amon" tlio tributaries of Ayodhya are men- 
tioned the inljabitants of Malabar, and sea-men,'' in R. ii, 82, 8, wliere the 
penseloss kevalah must be corrected to the reading of G. 88, 7, Kcralah. 
The sea-men, samudrah, may be merchants or the name of a people. The 
Keralas, or Malabar people, are here expressly “Southerners." They are. 
mentioned also among the lists of peo})le in R. iv, 40 tf., which takes in 
the whole of India (41, 12, Piindras, Colas, Pandyas, Keralas) and mentions 
the Yavanas and other outer tribes: “Look among the MIecchas, Pulindas, 
^urasenas, Prastlialas, Bharatas, Kurus with Madrakas, Kamboja-Yavanas 
(ernpd.), and the towns, pattanani, of Qakas," 43, 11-12 (compare M. vi, 87, 10). 
Also Yavadvipa, R. iv, 40, 31, that is J.nva, is mentioned. I fail to see that the 
Ramayana, without such a priori excision as may also be applied to the Maha- 
bharata, shows less geographical knowledge or hearsay than does the latter 
poem. 

2 Elsewhere in the epic, the widow is as much recognized as in Mann, who 
also knows no suttee. Compare Ruling Caste, pn. 172, 371, and a paper On 
the Hindu Custom of Dying to redress a Grievance, JAGS, xxi, p. 140 ff. 

6 
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Rama 3 ^ana. Such an example shows only that the Mahabha- 
rata has been in this instance retouched. Similar cases are 
found in the Rilmayana, one of which I have already cited. 

For example, later Sanskrit poetry describes women 
adorned not only with the nupura or anklet (alluded to in 
both epics), but also with the kaficl or gold girdle set olf 
witli bells. Probable as was the adornment in early times^ 
tliis name for it does not occur in early literature, and so 
far as I know it does not occur in the great epic (frecpiently 
as women’s adornment is descril)ed) till the time of tlie 
pseudo-epic, where, xiii, 106, 56, and 107, 67 we iind kaficdiiu- 
pura^^abda, just as we find the same collocation in Ih, for 
example, v, 4, 11; 18, 20; G. iii, 58, 26 ((^ii^uiblie kaucaiu 
kanci) ; v, 12, 44. The later epics must have suffered this 
experience in mai\y cases, another being offered just here l)y 
the use of the rare vallaki, xiii, 106, 40, and in vii, 6,665, but 
not here in B. 154, 25, where jharjliara takes its i)lace. Just 
so in G. iv, 33, 26 is found this same vallaki (sic), but it is 
not found in the corresponding verse of R. iv, 33, 21. In 
sum, chance lateness of this sort is evidence only for tlie epic 
as we have it, tampered vdth b}' a thousand diadochoi. It (*an 
never slio\v that one epic was produced before the otlier. So 
niryaiia for ‘‘death,'' xv, 37, 40, is indicative of the age or 
origin of xv, 37, not of the Mahlbharata of R. v (13, 41), 
but not of the epic as a whole. 

So, while we must admit that Vrdmiki’s mention of Kurus, 
Janamejaya, and Ilastinapura, as against his non-mention of 
Pandus and Indraprastlia, looks as if he knew not the latter, 
we must remember at the same time that Valmiki’s potun in 
turn has, quite apart from vocabulaiy, certain indications of 
an age not recognized by the poets of the latter epic, of winch 
I will mention particularly two.^ 

^ Here, xv, ^7, 4.% t«athagata seems to mean “dead,” but it may be taken in 
its usual sense of “ in such a state,” as in R. ii, 10% 34, oddly near the Bud- 
dhist : yatha hi corah sa tatha hi buddhas tathagtara nasiikam atra viddhi. 

^ IMinor points of lateness (in either epic) are frequently apparent. Those 
in Mbh. are perhaps more common, but not in proportion to its extent. In 
B. may be noticed ships holding one hundred men each and palaces having 
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The date of the Allahab§,d banyan cannot be carried back 
with any certainty to a very early date, though mentioned by 
1 1 wen Thsangd Now the place where this tree ought to be 
is most elaborately described and praised in the great epic, 
hi, 85, 80 ff., but the existence of such a tree is not even 
mentioned; whereas the other fig-tree at Gaya is praised as 
holy beyond words, for, in the epic interpretation of the 
modem aksay bai (bat), its fruit is imperishable.^ Thfs is 
particularly remarkable as in M. hi, 85, 65, ()riigaverapur is 
especially famed as the place ‘‘ where Rama crossed.” But the 
Ramayana knows the Allahabad tree, h, 55, 6 and 24. The 
mention of this tree at Prayaga, as against its non-mention in 
the Maliabharata, and the latter’s mention of Rama point to an 
earlier date for the Mahabhiirata Tirtha stories than for R. ii, 
55, and perhaps shows that at this time the Rama story was 
kno\m, but not just as we have it. 

The word Sanskrit in its present meaning is found in the 
Ramayana but not in the Maliabharata. The bare statement, 
however, that the word Sanskrit in this sense is not found 
in an older period but occurs in the Ramayana, does not give 
quite all the facts. The great epic knows the word but only 
in its earlier meaning, ‘‘adorned,” “prepared,” asaihskrtam 
abliivyaktam bhati, iii, 69, 8 ; samskrta and prakrta,^ “ initiated 
and not initiated,” iii, 200, 88 (with priests w4io are suvecMi 
and durvedah) ; saihskrta inantrah, xiii, 93, 56. This is also 
the sense in K. iii, 11, 57, where bhrataraih samskrtaiii krtva 
itself (in M. iii, 96, 10, cliagaih krtva susaihskrtam) is joined 

(as in the drama) eight courts instead of three (as in the other epic), R. ii, 
84, 8; 57, 17 and 24; iv, 53, 19. 

1 Cunningham, Ancient Geography of India, p. 389. 

2 This, or makes the giver immortal,” is the epic interpretation, not (as 
now) that the tree itself is immortal. Compare iii, 84, 83, tatra ^ksayavato 
nama trisu lokesu vi^rutah, tatra dattam pitrbhyas tu bhavaty aksaram 
ucyate. So in iii, 87, 11, and 95, 14 (with iii, 87, begins a recapitulation of 
Tirthas already mentioned) ; vii, 66, 20, where it is (vahah) aksayakaranah, as 
also in xiii, 88, 14. Here is found the proverb on Gaya, as in R. ii, 107, 13, 
with V. 1., and in M. iii, 84, 97, etc., as given in Spruch 1474 ff. 

® As to this word in Ii., compare strivakyam prakrtam grutva, iii, 40, 5 
(asaram, comm.), with references in PW. s. v. 
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with the preceding samskitam yadan, the former in the Mahar 
bharata yersion being cooking ” (saihskrtya = paktya) and 
the latter not used, which looks as if the liainayana yersion 
were later. Seyeral cases in the Ramayana do indeed show the 
older sense, but there are others, such as v, 30, 17, cited by 
Weber, and again by Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts, ii, p. 157, 
ill which samskrtil yak means Sanskrit, in that it is the culti- 
yated speech.” ^ In this case also the Riimayana is later than 
the Mahabliarata, though the latter epic recognizes dialects, 
de^abha^s, iv, 10, 1 ; ix, 45, 103, etc., and seems (in its in- 
troduction) to use the expression brahiui yak or ‘‘holy 
speech,” exactly in the sense of the Ramriyana’s samskrta yak. 
For in tliis instance a woman recognizes a king becuiuse his 
“ form and clothes are regal and his speech is the holy speedi,” 
rajayad rupavesau te bralimlm yacam bibharsi c^i, i, 81, 13, 
But these cases show only that when the Ilvala tale was re- 
written and the much adoined fifth book of the Raniayana 
was composed, saraskrtam vad and samskrta vak were used 
nearly in the modern sense ; yet in showing this they indicate 
again that in our estimate as to the relative age of the e])ics 
nothing can be absolute or uniyersal, but all must be stated 
relatiyely and partially. If it be said that tliis judgment 
lacks definitiyeness, the reply is that it accords with the facts, 
which do not admit of sweeping statements.^ 

1 Also Jacobi, Ramajana, p. 115 (PW. s. sam-kar). Other cases show 
regard for grammiatical nicety in the use of language (Jacobi, loe. cit.). 

2 For the metrical position of the two poems, see Chapter Four. 1 regret 
that Professor Jacobi's long-expected hook on the epics is not yet out, as it is 
sure to contain much valuable matter. As it is, I liave had to rely, in citing 
his opinions, on the work cited above, and a review in the GGA., 1891), p, 
869 U. 



CHAPTER THREE. 


EPIC PHILOSOPHY. 

Sukliad hahutarara duhkham jivite na ’tra samfayah, xii, 331, 16, 
“There is no doubt that there is more sorrow than joy in |ife/' 

Epic Systems. 

In the preceding chapters I have shomi that from a S3rri- 
thetic point of view the epic as we have it, judged solely by 
the literature it recognizes, must be the product of a comparor 
tively late period. In this chapter it is my purpose to sketch 
as briefly as possible the salient features of the great systems 
of philosophy expounded in the later epic. To regard them 
as identical is impossible. To see in them a philosophic chaos, 
out of which are to arise future systems, is equally impossible. 
Some of them belong to the latest epic and they have their 
unity only in the fact tliat they are all colored by the domi- 
nant deistic view of an age that, having passed from pure 
idealism into dualism, sought to identify the spirit of man 
with that of a personal God and equate this god with the 
two separate factors of dualism; a dualism which was not 
that of spirit and matter but of conditioned being, conscious 
intelligence, as opposed to pure being or spirit (soul), con- 
scious intelligence being itself the only origin of matter, which 
is merely a form of mind.^ 

The importance of a review of this sort lies in the historical 
background it furnishes to the epic, which represents the last 
of six approved systems traceable in it: (1) Vedisni or or- 
thodox Brahmanism ; (2) atmanism or Brahmaism (properly 

1 See on this point some pertinent remarks by Dr. Everett in the twentieth 
volume of the Journal of the AOS;, p. 309. It is a common error to speak of 
SSmkhya dualism as setting spirit and matter in antithesis, wdiereas, accord- 
ing to the system, matter is only a development of self-consciousness. 
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Brahmanism, but this term connotes a different idea), tliat is, 
an idealistic interpretation of life ; (3) Sariikhya, the dualism 
spoken of above ; (4) Yoga, the deistic interpretation of Saiii- 
khj^a ; (5) Bhagavata or Fagupata, different but both sectarian 
interpretations of Yoga; (6) Vedanta or Illusion-idealism. 
Some of the epic writers support Saiiikliya; some. Yoga; some, 
the sectarian interpretation; some, the ]Maya, Illusion-theory. 
Besides these are approved sporadically A^edism and Brahma- 
ism, not to speak of a number of theories not approved. 


Heretics. 

In the Gita it is said, 4, 40 : “ The ignorant and unbelieving 
man who has a soul of doubt is destroyed; neither this world 
nor the next exists^^ nor happiness, for him who hius a soul of 
doubt.” The italicized words are those which, at xii, 133, 14, 
are put into the mouth of the Nastika, tlie negator or repu- 
diator of scripture, spirit, or duties. According to ej)ic inter- 
pretation, one saying nasti, in refusing a gift to a priest, is a 

negator ” no less than he who refuses a.ssent to the orthodox 
belief. But ordinarily Nastika is used in the latter sense and 
coimotes a dissenter from received opinion in regard either to 
the existence of transcendental things or to the authority of 
hallowed tradition,^ Such an unlieliever is tlii-eateiKMl with a 
sudden enlightenment hereafter: ‘‘ If your opinion is that this 
world does not exist and that there is no world beyond, the 
devils in hell uill soon change your ideas on that su])jtH*t.”^ 
Any number of these unlx^lievers is known, who deny (nauy- 
thing there is to deny. In ii, 31, 70, an unlxdieving or lieretic 

1 iia "yam loko *sti na paro na sukham sam^'ayatmanali. Compare Katha 
Up., ii, 6, ayam loko nasti para-iti mani, punah punar vayaia apadyate me 
(Yama). 

2 Keglect of Yedic ordinances or denial of Veda is nastikya, par execd- 
lence, according to xii, 270, 07, and xii, 12, 5 (the latter) : vedavadapaviddhfms 
tu tan viddhi bhryanastikan (also anastika, ib. 4), for “rejecting the Veda 
a priest cannot attain heaven,” ib. 

® Literally, will “ make you remember ; ” yad idam manyase, rSjan, na 
asti kutah parah, pratismarayitaras tvam Yamaduta Yamaksaye, xii, 160, 19. 
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king is mentioned among those who pay tribute (in conjunc- 
tion with a tributary “ city of the Greeks ; while in iii, 
191, 10, it is said that in the golden age to come there will be 
“ people of truth,” where previously had been established the 
schools of heretics ; from which it may be inferred perhaps that 
Buddhists or Jains are meant, as irreligious heretics would 
not have religious ordersJ The Lokayata or Lokayatika 
(doubtful in i, 70, 46) is perhaps less a Buddhist (like Carvaka, 
who appears only as a pretended Brahman Parivraj, or priestly 
mendicant, and friend of the foe) than a devotee of natural 
science, as Professor Rhys Davids maintains. The doubter’s 
scriptures are not, however, referred to Brhaspati. The code 
of tliis ill-reputed sage, whom we have seen as a law-giver, is 
often enough alluded to, generally in connection with that of 
Uganas. The worst that is said of Brhaspati’s teaching is 
that it is drawn from a study of the female intellect, which is 
full of subtilty and- deceit. But he is here only one of many 
authors of Artha^'astras, xiii, 39, 10. As a teacher he is ex- 
tolled.2 Materialists and other heretics without special desig- 
nation appear to fill the whole land. Thus in xii, 19, 23, are 
mentioned rationalistic Pundits, hetumantah, hard to convince, 
who are by nature befogged and stubborn, and deny the existr 
ence (of a soul). These are opposed to those good men who 
are “ devoted to ceremonies and know the Purvagastra ” 
(mimahsa?). ‘‘These fools,” it is added, “are despisers of 
immortality and talkers in assemblies of people ; they wander 
over the whole earth, being fond of speaking and learned in 
revelation.” ^ Others are cited to illustrate the unbelief that 
consists in a denial of the soul’s unity, ekantavyudasa. These 
believe in a soul possessed of desire and hate. An apparent 
allusion to Jains may be found in the description of the priest 
who “ tramped around Benares astounding the people, clothed 

1 agramah sahapasamlah stliitah satyajanah prajah (bhavisyanti). 

2 xii, 325, 23. His teaching in xiii, 113, is Buddhistic (5:=:Dh. P. 13^ and 7 
is like Dh. P. 420). On Lokayata, see Davids, p. 169 of op. cit. above, p. 55. 

3 vavaduka bahiigrutah. The denial in ndl *tad asti must from the context 

refer to the existence of the soul. For anrtasya Vamantarah in B. must, I 
think, be read amrtasya. ' r , ^ ^ ^ 
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ill air, clothed like a madman ; ” ^ but we must be careful not 
to identify the characters of the epic too quickly with special 
names. This madman priest, for example, would seem to,, be 
rather a yivaite Brahman than a Jaiiq and digvdms is applied 
to Yidura in liis last state and to Nala in liis distress.^ In tlie 
same way, the brown and yellow robe does not necessarily refer 
to a Buddhist, any more than does the statement that one 
goes to heaven who builds a Vihara, xiii, 23, 99 ; for these 
terms are common property. “ What makes you so glorious ? ” 
asks one woman of another, who replies : ‘‘ 1 did not wear the 
yellow robe, nor bark-garments, nor go shorn or with matted 
hair,” xiii, 123, 8. Here quite })ossibly Buddhists may Ix" re- 
ferred to; but when I read that devotees are of two 

sorts, householders, and those whose sign is tonsure and the 
yellow robe,” inaundyam kasayag ca, xiii, 142, 22 ; and see 
that the yellow I'obe is also worn as a sign of giief, Nala, 24, 
9; R. vi. 125, 34, and that “ tlie Vv^earer of the yellow robe” 
is excluded from (^hfiddlia, xiii, 91, 43, I am by no means sure 
that even in the most tempting passage this robe indifaites a 
Buddhist, unless, indeed, for some of these pass^iges we may 
assume that ^ivaite and Buddliist were already confused. But 
xii, 18, 32, “ those tvlio cast off the Vedas and wander about as 
beggars shaved and wearing the yellow rolxs” rehirs distiiudly 
to Buddliists, as I opine. Similarly, the remark “ tliey that are 
hudhas^ enlightened, are devoted to Nirvana,” xii, 107, 40, may 
be put beside the buddhas of xii, 160, 33, who “ have no fear 
of return to this world and no dread of another ; ” but in the 
latter section, and in many others, “ enlightened,” budha and 
buddlia, refers to Bralimans; and Nirvana in epic teleology 
usually means Idiss, for example tlie bliss of drinking when 
one is thirsty, or the bliss of heaven.^ In short, we see here 

1 eankramiti cli^ah fiarva digvasa mohajan prajah . . . unmattavesam 
bibhrat sa cafikrainiti yathasukham Varanasyam, xiv, C, 18, and 22; com- 
pare 5, 6. 

2 To the author of Das Mbh. als Epos, etc., digvasas necessarily implies 
digambara (as Jain), p. 224. 

® In the epic, nirvana is used in both of its later senses, bliss and extinc- 
tion, brahmanirvana, bliss of Brahman, like the nirvana, bliss, attained by 
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and in a passage cited further on, that Buddhists are some- 
times referred to, but we must not call every beggar a Bud- 
dliist. The late passage xiv, 49, 3-12, shows that when the 
AnugTta was written, probably not before our era, these infi- 
dels were fairly rampant. The list of them is quite appalling 
and we may perhaps believe that the “ believer in nothing ” 
is a Buddhist and the shaven and naked ” mentioned in the 
same place is a Jain; while the svabhavam bhutacintakah are 
perhaps materialists. The course of right is varied ” and the 
view of the author is here that of tolerance. Some of these 
philosophers deny a hereafter, some doubt all things, some 
hold the vyami§ra doctrine of revolution (often mistranslated 
as evolution) of the universe, and according to the commen- 
tator some are adherents of the atomistic theory, bahutvam. 
Contests of these hetuvadins, rationalists, are not discounte- 
nanced, but enjoyed as a philosophic treat at the king’s court 
or at a great sacrifice, as in xiv, 85, 27, ivhere talkative philo- 
sophers, eager to outdo each other, discussed many rational- 
istic arguments.” 

With all this liberality there is often no quarter given to 
the heretic, especially the Pasanda,^ who appears to be pre- 
eminently a despiser of the Vedas. The reason is the natural 
one that he who despises the priest’s authority naturally de- 
spises the priest. The reason why I was born a jackal,” says 
a character in xii, 180, 47-48, is that I was a Punditkin, pan- 
ditaka, who wars a rationalist, haituka, and blamer of the Vedas, 
being devoted to logic and the useless science of reasoning (a 
telling phrase, repeated in xiii, 37, 12-14), a proclaimer of 
logical arguments, a talker in assemblies, a re viler and opposer 
of priests in arguments about Brahman, an unbeliever, a 
doubter of all, who thought myself a Pundit.” ^ The Pasanda 

drinking. On this subject much that is misleading has lately been published, 
owing to a false historical point of view. But the goal of extinction is also 
lauded. Thus, in xii, 242, 11-12, one attains to that where going he ‘‘ grieves 
not, dies not, is not bom, nor rehorn, and exists not,'' na vartate. 

1 V. 1. in xii, 218, 4; xiii, 23, 67 (other references in PW.) ; apparently a 
foreign or dialectic w^ord ; especially Buddhists, according to N. 

* akrosta ca 'bhivakta ca brahmavakyesu ca dvijan . . . murkhah pa9(Ji- 
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and reviler of the Vedas are closely associated, as in xiii, 23, 
67, and 72, and like those who here “sell or wite down the 
Vedas,’' they go to hell. In short, any denial is usually per- 
mitted save the denial of the Vedas. The more surprising is 
it that elsewhere (see below) the \^edas are openly repudiated ; 
but this is only one of the inconsistencies with which the epic 
teems. 

Authority. 

What then was authoritative ? Cliaracteiistic of the con- 
tradictory views presented in the epic is the fact that in one 
place the very authority, prainanain, whieli is insisted upon 
as the only valid authority, is in another rejected as altogetlier 
delusive, and this not by heretics, but by tlic authors of tlie 
respective essays whose combined publications issued in one 
volume form the pot-pourri of the (a)niplete (‘pic. 

The reason for this is obvious. Several forms of religion 
are advocated in the e[)ic and each has its own test. Oldest 
and most widely represented is the biblical test. Over and 
over again we are assured that scripture is authoritative and 
those who will not accept scri})ture as the pramanam or test- 
stone of pliilosophy are damned. But beside these vigonms 
expressions of orthodoxy stands tlie new faitli, whicli discards 
altogether the old scripture as an autliority. For sacrifices 
and rites the Vedas are well enough ; they are there autlioii- 
tative. If one wishes to perform rites one must naturally 
go to the ritual. Such c;«astra]»i‘amanya and veda])ramanya 
rulesd admitting the necessity of rites at all, remain valid, 
simph^ because there are no others. But in all liigher matters, 
as for one who sees no use in lites, the scriptures are but a 
mass of contradictions.^ 

tamanikah (hence reborn, as a krostar). Compare Kaiha Up. ii, 5, sva- 
yamdhirah xmnditanimanynni.anah ; Mund. Up. i, 2, 8; Maitr. Up. vii, 0. The 
passajje in Anu^asana cited above is a repetiti)n of all tliese epithets in 
characteristically free form. Compare, e. g., 9 I. 13, akrosta ca Hivakta ca 
brahmananam sadai Va hi (here panditamani). 

1 xiii^ 84, 20, and 37. 

2 One of the minor epic contradictions is that referred to above, p. 40, in 
regard to the **two brahmans,*' The orthodox, but not too liberal man, says : 
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Tlie old view is best represented in the saying that Veda, 
Dliarmagastras, and acara, custom, are the recognized author- 
ities in every matter, as in hi, 207, 83; xiii, 84, 20, and 37. 
The confused rule of the Veda is referred to in xii, 19, 1-2: 
‘‘ I know the highest and other ^astras and the double injunc- 
tion of the Veda, ‘Do acts and abandon them.’” “Untrue, 
according to casuistic reasoning, is the word of the Veda — 
but why should the Veda speak untruth?” says Vyasa, xiii, 
120, 9, when inculcating the late notion that a small gift is as 
efhcieiit as a great sacrifice in procuring salvation, a theory 
that is certainly untrue in the light of the A^eda. “ Logic 
has no basis, the sci iptures are divided ; there is not one seer 
whose opinion is authoritative,” pramanam. “ The truth about 
right is hidden in a cave ; the only path is that pursued by 
the majority,” hi, 313, 117.^ “Deceitful is the Veda,” it is 
said in xii, 329, 6. Both scripture and argument, tarka, are 
useless in comparison with the enlightening grace of God, 
which alone can illuminate the “ mysterious hidden communi- 
cation of truth,” xii, 335, 5. Such holy mysteries must, 
indeed, be kept from those who are “burned with books of 
philosophy,” tarka^astradagdha, xii, 247,^18. 

In the matter of the Veda, the new faith discounts its 
value by setting beside it the recent books of later cult, 
exactly as modern sects take as authoritative their own scrip- 
tures. BliTsma’s words, being inspired by Krishna, are “as 
authoritative as the words of the Veda,” vedapravada iva 
(pramanam), xii, 54, 29-30, and Veda, Purana, and Itihasa are 
all reckoned as authoritative in xii, 343, 20, But the Gita is 
the only authority of the Bhagavatas, Gita, 16, 24. Compare 
also tlie tirade in xiii, 163, 2-9; “Immediate perception or 
biblical authority, agama, what is convincing proof, karana, 

dye bralimanl veditavye fabdabralima param ca yat, ^abdabrahmani nisndtah 
param brahma ’dliigaccliati, xii, 233, 30, “when one is thoroughly conversant 
with the Veda he attains to Brahman;” but the devotee “even by desire oj 
wisdom surpasses the Veda,” api jijnasamano ‘pi 9abdabrahma 'tivartate, ib. 
237, 8. 

1 mahajana, if this be the meaning here ; apparently only usage is meant ; 
mahajano yena gatah sa panthah. 
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in these ? Answer : “ There is many a text to increase doubt. 
Rationalis^ts say that perception is the only proof. They are 
children who think themselves wise and believe only in 
denial, na ’sti. Recourse to ‘cause’ amounts to nothing.’’ 
But though philosophy is really interwoven with religion, we 
may leave for the present the Bhagavatas and ^ivaites to 
their religion which is “freed from philosophy,” xiii, 14, 198, 
and consists in identifying the All-god with their spedal 
gods (vhi, 33, 51 “ one God of various forms ”), to consider 
the more strietl}^ philosophic view of authority. 

Only one view is held by the real philosopher: “ Through 
inference Ave learn the truth.’’ ^ Traditional wisdom, amnaya, 
as was shoAvn aboA'e, is not ahvays recognized, though it is 
generally admitted. “ In amnaya are established the Vedas ; 
from amnaya come the Vedas.^ . . . Universal opinion says that 
an amnaya-declaration is truth, and tliere is no authority at 
all, ^astrata, AAdien that Avhich is not authoritative is allowed 
to stand against the recognized authority of the Vedas,” xii, 
269, 33 ; 261, 9-10. Thus “ inference together Avith scrip- 
ture,” anumaiia and gruta, are the tAvo most substantial tests 
of truth, xii, 205, 19 and 210, 23, hetvagama; for “all that is 
Vedic is the AA^ord of God,” xii, 269, 10.^ 

The third authority is the one scorned aboA^e, perception, 
pratyaksa (xiA% 28, 18, pratyaksatah sadhayrimah, and often, 
as cited beloAV in the course of this chapter). In the mystic 
religion of the Yogin this pratyaksa lH3(‘omes the intuitive 
insight of the seer and is the only test of truth, answering 
to “second sight.” ^ The HarivaiK;a inveiglis against the 
“ doubters and curious si)eculators ” who accept any authority 
save faith, 3, 4, 8 ff. 

^ anumanad vijanimah purusam, xiv, 48, 0 ; xii, 200, 23. 

2 The commentator becomes confused, and rendering amnaya by Veda 
renders vedah by smrtayah! 

® sarvam Srsaiii vyShrtarh viditatmanah (= paramoyvarasya). The com- 
mentator cites Brh.Up.ii, 4, 10, nih 9 va 8 itam, in support of plenary inspiration 
as here inculcated. 

^ The curious result is thus reached that the crassest materialist and 
most exalted mystic reject all j^roofs save pratyaksa. Only one means by 
“autopsy” (physical) perception and the other means insight. 
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Besides these three, to wit, biblical authority, inference, 
and direct observation, the fourth “ proof by analogy ” may 
be implied in the late conversation of DraupadI, where, after 
a passing reference to the arsam pramanam and pratyaksa, is 
added ‘‘and thy own birth is the proof by analogy,” upaina- 
nam, iii, 31, 11-33. Elsewhere the epic stands philosophi- 
cally on the Saiilkhy-yoga basis of three reliable proofs only. 

lliis result is fully borne out by the terminology. The 
Vedanta philosophy of the epic is not called by that name. 
Nyaya may possibly be known, but it is doubtful whether the 
word ever refers to the system, or the system, except perhaps 
in one or two late passages, is ever recognized. A brief sur- 
vey of the facts will make tliis clearer. 

Vedanta. 

If the philosophical system were known as such the use of 
the name would occur as such. But Vedanta seems every- 
where to mean Upanishads or what is the same thing, Aran- 
yakas.^ No Vedanta system is alluded to, Vedanta may refer 
to Samkliya in xii, 196, 7 (where it takes the place of the 
latter in antithesis to Yoga, as the coimnentator thinks), but 
the word more naturally means the teaching of the Upan- 
ishads, as usual.2 The passages cited above in the chapter on 
literature exhibit the characteristic usage. Thus in Gita 15, 
15, vedilntakid vedavid eva ca’ ham, where Telang rightly 
takes the reference to be to the Aranyakas. So in vih, 90, 
114, vedantavabhrthriplutah, where Karna appeals to Arjuna 

1 So, for example, in yad uktam vedavadesu galianam Tedadaryibliih, 
tadaniesu yatlia yuktaiii krama(karma)yogGna laksyate, xii, 233, 28 (= tad 
uktarii vedavadesu . . . veddntesu punu,r vyaktam, 239, llj, a mystery (viz., 
garnbhiram galianam brahma, 224, 48). 

2 saiiikhyayogau tu yav uktau munibliir moksadaryibhih, saimyasa eva 
vedante vartate japanam prati, veda7ada9 ca nirvrttah 9 anta brahmany 
avasthitah, three hemistichs, of which the first is repeated in the next 9 loka, 
where alone it seems to belong. Conversely, in Gita 18, 13, the word Saiii- 
khya is taken by the commentator to mean Vedanta, because here we have a 
grouping of five karmahetavah not recognized in Saiiikhya. It may be said 
once for all that the commentator is often useless in philosophical sections, 
as he wishes to convert Samkhya into Vedanta on all occasions. 
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to observe tlie law of figliting, since the latter knows the law 
of figliting and is tliorouglily acquainted with the lioly scrii)- 
tures, i. e., he is a moral man (not a Vedanta philosopher). 
So in ii, 53, 1, kings who are declarers of all the Vedas and 
versed in the Vedanta, paryaptavidyil vaktaro vedantava- 
bhrtliaplutilh. Durga is Savitrl, vedamata tatha vedanta 
ueyate, ‘‘■mother of the Vedas and famed (notin philosojfiiy 
but) in tlie Upanishads,” vi, 23, 12. A (landharva is "‘wise 
in the knowledge of Vedanta,'’ xii, 311), 27, and asks ques- 
tions about Veda and logic, which are answered hi Saiiikhya 
temis (vedya is purusa, for example). Tlie priest who at 
xii, 349, 56 is said to transmit the knowledge of the (nta, 
knows the Jyestha Saman and the Vedanta; and he wlio 
knows the names of Vishnu is Ve<lrintadeanied, xiii, 149, 123. 
Again in xiv, 13, 15: “Whoso would kill me (Kama) by 
vedair vedaiitasadhanriih, power derived from the mysterit‘S 
of the Veda.” I know in fact oidy two passages where, peu- 
haps, Vedanta might be fairly taken as referring to tlie piiil- 
osophy. One of these is in a trispibh vcise which has lK‘en 
interpolated (out of all syntactical connection) in xiii, 69, 26, 
and even here, late as is the verse, it is perlaqis more prol)- 
able that tlie word is to be taken in its usual siaise.^ 4'he 
other is found at xii, 302, 71, where the “ island of Vejdanta ” 
is a refuge to the saints. The “Secret of the Vedanta cit<*<l 
below is clearly “Upanishads.” The Brahma Sutra I have 
spoken of above, p. 16. 

Mimansa does noT occur as the name of a philosophical 
system. I have refem^d to the JTirva^astravids above, but 
the word is obviously too general to make much of, though 
it is used as if it applied to the Purva-mimafisa, for the Pur- 
va^astravidah are here, xii, 19, 22, kriyasu nirata nityarii (lane 
yajiie ca karmani. This implication is not absolutely neces- 
stiry, however. Tlie old name for the system, Nyiiya, does 
not seem to l:>e used in tlie sense of PurvamimMsa. 

^ vedantaniRthasja bahu^rutasya, supposed to be governed by vrttim 
(dvijaya) 'tisrjeta (tasmai) in tbe next stanza! 
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Nyaya. 

The argumentative group of five, explained according to 
the padartha in xii, 321, 80 ff., consists of sauksmya, saihkh- 
yakramau, nirnaya, and prayojana, which recall, especially in 
the definition of the last, the corresponding section in the 
formal Nyaya. The epic gives the following definitions : 

1. Sauksmya, subtil ty, is where knowledge, in respect to 
objects of knowledge which are divided, comes from distinc- 
tion and tlic intellect rests (on this distinction). 

2. Saiiikhya or saihkhya, reckoning, is reckoning the value 
of weak and valid points and arriving at some conclusion. 

3. Krama, order : when it is decided which slioidd be said 
first and which last, tliey call that kramayoga, the application 
of proper sequence in an argument. 

4. Nirnaya, ascertainment, is a conclusion that the case is 
so and so, in cases of duty, desire, gain, emancipation, after 
recognizing them according to their differences. 

5. Prayojana, motive : where inclination is joroduced by ills 
arising from desire or dislike and a certain conduct is followed^ 
that is motive. 

As has been remarked by j\Ir. K. IMohan Ganguli in his 
translation, this final definition of prayojana is almost identical 
with that given by Gaiitaina i, 24, yam arthain adhikrtya 
pravartate tat prayojanam : “ If one sets an object before one's 
self and acds accordingly, that is motive.” So the epic, 
prakarso yatra jayate, tatra ya vrttis tat prayojanam, as ren- 
dered above. Similarly, the epic definition of nirnaya is like 
that of Gautama in i, 40 : “ The conclusion reached after hear- 
ing what can be said for and against (on both sides) after 
doubting.” The other members of Gautama’s syllogism, i, 
32, seem to have no connection witli the above. 1 he speech 
to be delivered, it is declared in this passage of the epic, must 
be nyayavrttam (as well as reasonable, not casuistical, etc., 
sixteen attributes in all).^ 

^ No explanation is given of the eighteen merits with which the speaker 
begins. The sixteen attributes may be compared (numerically) with the 
sixteen categories of the Nyaya. 
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We ma}^ compare furtlier in the late list of Punclits at i, 
70, 42, those mth nyilyatattvatmavijnana, possibly “versed in 
psychology according to the Nyilyii-tattva ; ” and i, !,• 67, 
nyaya^iksa, Nyaya-system, opposed to Vedadhyatma but also to 
cikitsa, etc. Also xii, 19, 18, referred to above, p. 87: “ Some, 
rejeiding unity, attribute to the atniim desire and dislike/’ a 
Nyaya view. Finally, in xii, 210, 22, nyayatantrany anekani 
(declai’ed by various people), “ systems of logic,” is typical of 
all remaining cases. Nyaya, then, usuallj- means logic, but 
occasionally, in the pseudo-epic, the special Logic-system 
known to us as Nyaya.^ 


Vai<jesika. 

This wwd is used as an adjective, of gunas, etc., in the 
sense of excellent; but the system is unknovTi in the main 
epic though it is referred to in the passage cited above, in 
i, 70, 43-44, and also in ii, 5, 6 (vakya) pafu^avayavayukta, 
another proof of the lateness of the Kaccit section, ^ wlietlier 
the five avayavas here mentioned be terms implying Nyaya or 
Vaigesika. Kanada\s name appears first in the ilarivanga (see 
below, p. 98, and above, p. 89). 

The Four Philosophies. 

In xii, 350, 64 ff. (compare 350, 1, pracaranti) it is said 
that there are four current pliilosophies, jaanani, the Saiii- 
khyayoga, Pahcaratra, Vedaranyaka (or Vedali), and Payu- 
pata. Kapila declared the Saihkhya; lliranyagarbha, the 

1 For tlic ordinary use, compare tais tair nyayaih, such arpiumcnts, 

All speculation is Tarka. Compare the remarkable statement, xii, 15, 20: 
''There are minute creatures whose existence can be argued by tarka {so 
email that) an eyelid's fall wmuld be the death of a number of them,” 

- Tlie former passage, after mentioning those endowed with nySyatattvI- 
tmavi jfiana adds nanavakyasamaharasamavayavi^aradaih, viyesaklryavidbhi^ 
ca . . . sthapanaksepasiddhantaparamarthajfiatarh gataih . . . karyakarana- 
vedibhih, which may refer to either system. I'he passages have been cited 
by the author of Das Mahabharata als Epos, etc., p. 220, who admits that the 
five ** avayas,” as he call them twice, imply the Vaifesika system. 
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Yoga;^ Apantaratamas is called the Teacher of the Vedas 
termed by some Praclnagarbha ”) ; ^iva declared the Pagu- 
pata religion ; Vishnu, the whole Pahcaratra. ‘‘In all these 
pliilosophies Vishnu is the nistha, or chief thing.’’ ^ 

Kapila and his System. 

Although it is said, as quoted above, that there is no sear 
whose authority is authoritative, this is merely a teaching of 
temporary despair. Kapila is authoritative in all philosophical 
matters and liis name covers every sort of doctrine. He is in 
fact the only founder of a philosophical system known to 
the epic. Other names of founders are either those of mere 
gods or disciples of Kapila. Biidarayana and Patanjali'*^ are 
unknown even as names, and Jaimini and Gautama appear only 
as sages, not as leaders of speculation, ^an^lya (otherwise 
said to be dmown in the epic) is respectfully cited on Y oga, 
not as founder but as recommending Yoga concentration.^ As 

1 See the note on tliis verse just below. As Yoga-teacher of Baityas, Qukra 
is mentioned, i, 06, 4-]. Both Vishnu and Qiva are credited with being Yoga- 
lords (loc. cit. by Iloltzinann, Das Mbh. im Osten und Westen, p. 110). 

2 In the Vasudeva religious philosophy of Krishnaism, as expounded in 
xii, 345, 7 ff., some people, after death, become paramanubhiltas, very line 
sprites, and enter Aniruddha; then as manobhutas, or mental entities, they 
enter Pradyuinna; tlienco they go to Jiva (Samkarsana). Such people arc 
**the best priests and Saiiikhyas and Bhagavatas.” Finally, devoid of all 
unspiritual constituents, traigunyahina, they enter Paramatman (Ksetrajha, 
nirgunatmaka), or Vasudeva. These are the four forms of God. The name 
of God is immaterial. Kudra and Vishnu are one being, sattvam ekam, 
divided in two, xii, 342, 27 (they are synonyms like brhad brahma and mahat, 
337 2, paryayavacakah yabdah; Vishnu may be called gJiva and Brahman 
may be called Intellect). 

® In the Sarvadarganaaarhgraha it is said that Patanjali made (atha yoga- 
nuQasanam, i, 1) an anuyasana, or secondary collection (as anu is explained) 
based on earlier Puranic materials. The verse attributed in this . connection 
to the Yajhavalkya Smrti (158, 17 ; p. 239 of CoweH's translation) has caused 
the Petersburg Lexicon to postulate, s. v., another Smrti of the same name. 

I think it is a mere lapsus for Vyasa^s Smrti, for the verse cited (“Hiranya- 
garbha, and no other ancient, is the declarer of Yoga'') occurs xii, 360,65. 
It has occurred to me that this verse might imply Patanjali, and the “ no 
other" be a distinct refutation of his claim, the epic preferring divine 
authority ; but this is perhaps too pregnant. 

4 prthagbhutesu srstesu caturthayramakarmasu samadhau yogam evai- 
Tac (maduktam vakyamj chandllyah gamam abravit, xii, 254, 14. 
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a teacher of unconditioned Brahman, Atreya is lauded in xiii, 
137, 3 ; and in xii, 319, 59, a list of teachers of the twenty- 
fifth (spiritual) principle is given as having instructed the 
Gandharva Vigvavasu: Jaiglsavya, Asita Devala, Paragara, 
Varsaganya, Bhrgu, Paucagiklia, Kapila, Gautama, 

Arstisena, Garga, Narada, Asuri, Pulastya, Sanatkumara, 
^ukra, Kagyapa, seventeen mixed gods, saints, and philoso- 
phers, of whom two are important besides Kapila, namely 
Asuri and Pahcagikha, his pupils ; while one system (explained 
below) is referred also to Asita Devala. 

There seems to be no reason to doubt that Kapila was a 
real (human) philosopher, and not a mere shadow of a divin- 
ity. The fact that his name is also given to divinities proves 
the opposite as little as does his deification, for it is customary 
to deify sages and for divinities to have sages’ names. A per- 
fect parallel to the use of Kapila in this way is afforded by 
Kanada, wdiich, as far as I know, occurs first as an epithet of 
9iva as supreme god, in the Harivanga 3, 85, 15-16 : 

yam ilhur agryam purusam mahantarn 
puratanaiii sruiikhyaiiibadd]ia<l rstayah 
yasya ’pi devasya gunaii samagrfins 
tattvaiig caturviiigatim ahur eke 
yam ahur ekara purusam jairatanaih 
Kajitlda-nmnanam ajam mahegvaram 
daksasya yajharh vinihatya yo vfii 
vinagya devSn asunln sanatanah 

Kapila’s treatise is repeatedly decdared to be oldest, but he 
is not only the oldest, he is the supreme seer, identical with 
Agni, with ^iya also, and with Vishnu. He is said to have 
got liis wisdom from 

^ "Of the treatises declared by rnetaphysicians that by Kapila is the ear- 
liest,’^ xn,»351,0; ajrnih sa Kapilo nama, samkhyayoKapravartakah,iii,221,21. 
Hall gives a later v. 1., samkhyagastrapravartakah, Samkhyasara, p. IB, where 
most of the epic allusions are collected. As supreme seer, xii, J150, 65; 5^va, 
xii, 285, 114, where the commentator interprets Samkhya as Vedanta (as 
often) ; xiii, 17, 08 , and xiii, 14, »>23, fiva as kapila. Kapila is identified with 
Vishnu in iii, 47, 18 ; GitS, 10, 26, etc. ; with Prajapati in xii, 218, 0-10, where 
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I have noticed only one passage, xii, 269, 9, where Kapila 
is presented in the light of adverse criticism from the point 
of view of orthodox Brahmanism. On seeing a cow led 
out for sacrifice, Kapila, filled with compassion, cried out 
O ye Vedas! an exclamation of reproof against the Vedas, 
as inculcating cruelty to animals. At this he was attacked 
by the inspired cow with a long discourse, challenging 
him to show why the Vedas should be regarded as authori- 
tative in any regard, if not in regard to the slaughter of 
animals. 

Kapila appears in this tale as a teacher of unorthodox 
non-injury and maintains to the end (so that his view is 
presented as really correct) that not the sacrifice of animals 
but the ‘‘ sacrifice (worship) of knowledge ” is the best. 
Elsewhere also we find the same antithesis between the old 
orthodoxy and the new science of thought, which not only 
disregards Vcdic ceremonies but condemns them (xiv, 28, 
7 ff.). 

The best evidence of the authority of Kapila is given not 
by express statement but by implication in the praise of other 
systems, which, an important point, are by the same implica- 
tion looked upon as distinct from that of Kapila, although his 
name is used to uphold them. Thus Kapila’s own system is 
called generally the Saihkhyayoga, or specifically the Kapi- 
lam.^ The Siimkhyayogins are said to be the models even in 
teaching of other tendency, as in xii, 347, 22, and nothing 
better can be said of the Bhagavatas, here extolled, than that 
their system is ‘‘equal to the Samkhyayoga,” not, be it 


he is called the supreme seer, incorporate in I’ancagikha (the first pupil of 
Asuri, who in turn was a pupil of Kapila), In xii, 337, 8, Kapila is ^alihotra- 
pita smrtah, father of Qalihotra, the veterinary sage (above, p. 12). Kapilah 
praha : prita 9 ca Bhagavan jnanaih dadau mama bhavantakam, xiii, 18, 4. 
The Harivanga, 3, 14, 4, and 20, speaks of Kapila as the '^teacher of Yoga, 
the teacher of Saihkhya, full of wisdom, clothed in Brahman, the lord of 
ascetics.” Compare the supreme spirit as Kapila, xii, 340, 68. 

1 “He learned the whole Yoga- 9 astram and the Kapilam,” xii, 326, 4; 
Virinca iti yat proktam Kapilaih jnanacintakaih sa Prajapatis eva ^ham, xii, 
343, 94 (Kapila, 95). Also Saihkhya krtanta, Gita, 18, 13. 
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observed, the same, but as good as the system of Kapila.^ 
Amid a list of heroes in xiii, 75, 24-25, we find placed beside 
battle-heroes, gift-heroes, moral-heroes, etc., only Samkhya 
and Yoga heroes, enrolled to represent pliilosophy.^ As be- 
tween the two, the implication contained in the words at 
Gita 5, 5, “the Yoga gets as good a place as the Samkhya,^’ is 
that it is the Saihkliya which is the norm. Sarhkhya is cited 
alone as the one system of salvation in i, 75, 7 : “ Salvation he 
studied, the unequalled system of Saiiikhya.” In contrast 
with Veda and Vediinga, it is the one type of philosophy: 

He became learned in the Atharva Veda and the Veda, in 
the ritual also, and a past-master in astronomy, taking tlie 
greatest pleasure in Samkhya,'’ xiii, 10, 37 ; “Vedas, Angas, 
Sriiiikhya, and Purana,” xiii, 22, 12. 

Tlie two systems are often separated. YogapradarQiiuih 
stands parallel to Samkliyanadai'^inrih, xii, 314, 3-4. “Tlie 
rules both of Saiiikhya and Yoga” are mentioned, xii, 50, 
33. Yarada “knew the difference between Saiiikliya and 
Yoga,” ii, 5, 7. ^aunaka is “rapt with metaphysics, adliyatma, 
skilled in Yoga and in Saiiikhya,” iii, 2, 16. The difference is 
explained in the Gita as: “The double point of view, iiistha, 
of the Saiiikhyas, who have jilanayoga; of the Yogins, wlio 
have kannayoga.” Sometimes Sailikliyajhana on tlie one hand 
is opposed to Yoga alone on the other, xii, 315, 18.^ Some- 
times the ^astra is that of the Yoga, as ojijiosed to jilana of 
the Saihkhya, xii, 319, 67 ; yogaciistresn, 340, 69, etc. Never- 
theless, they are, says the Gita, essentially one system. And 
so often we find that Vedic practices and the existence of (iod 
are claimed for Saiiikhya and Yoga, as if they wca’c one system. 
The same is true of the practice of austerities or asceticism. 
“ The many names of God are declared in the Rig Veda with 

1 Sarhkhyfiyogcna talyo hi dharma ekSntascvitah, xii, S40, 74. 

* So in viii, 40, Yop:a and Samkhya (atmanali) reprosent philosophy. 

^ Compare xiii, 149, 130: yogo jfianarh tatlnl fiiimkhyarh vidyah citpSdi- 
karma ea. In the paggage cited above, the interesting arigfifii tattrani are 
grouped with yoga and gSriikliyajhana (as objects of research). They are 
explained ekewljere, xii, 318, B, as** signs of death,*' appearing to one if he 
cannot see the pole-star or his reflection in another’s eye, etc. 
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the Yajur Veda, in Atharva (and) Samans, in Parana with 
Upanishads, in astronomy also, in Saihkhya and in Yogar- 
gastra, and in Aynr Veda,” to give the bizarre group of xii, 
S42, 8, “Both gods and demons practise austerity, tapas, 
which has been argued out, yuktitah, of Veda and Sam- 
khyayoga,” xii, 285, 192.^ 

S^mkhya and Yoga. 

But it must be noticed that the claim for the identity of 
Samkhya and Yoga comes from the Yoga side, which is dels tic 
and seeks to make the Samkhya so, exactly in the way the* 
Vedanta commentator seeks to make the Yoga passages Ve- 
dantic. The distinctive mark of the Yoga, as given above 
from the Gita, 3, 3, is, if we translate it in the natural original 
sense, application to work as opposed to application to under- 
standing; in other words the Yoga laid stress on religious 
practices, the Samkhya on knowledge.^ It may be that Yoga 
also, Hke Samkhya, was originally atheistic and that deistic 
Yoga was a special development. Nothing could be falser, 
however, than the supposition that the Yoga and Saihkhya 
differ only in method, or the epic assumption that both are a 
sort of Vedanta inculcating behef in Brahman as the All-soul. 
Even the Gita recognizes the distinction between the two 
schools in saying that the system that recognizes the All-soul 
(“ one entity eternal, undivided, in all divided existences ”) 
is better than the one that recognizes “ separate and distinct 
entities in all existent beings,” 18, 21-22, clearly referring 
to the fundamental difference between Bralimaism ® and Saiii- 

1 It may be observed of the terminology that as Yoga means Yogin as well 
as the system, so Samkhya means system or a philosopher of that system. 
Typical of the pseudo-epic is the circumstance that here Saihkhyayogau are 
personified as two beings along with Narada and DurvSsas, xiii, 151, 45, 

2 Compare the use in xiii, 84, 40, where it is asked : kena va karmayogena 
pradanene ^hajfena va (can I be purified), i. e., *'by application to holy works.^’ 
Compare krsiyoga, xiii, 88, 18. 

8 As Vedanta is commonly used of ^aihkara's interpretation, I employ 
Brahmaism to connote a belief in the All-soul without necessarily implying 
a concomitant doctrine of Illusion, M5yS. 
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kliyaism. The practical difference is that formulated at xii, 
317, 2 ff*., where it is said : “ There is no knowledge like tlie 
Saihkhj^a, no power like the Yoga; these are both one in 
practice, ekacaryau, because both destroy death. Foolish 
people regard them as distinct, but we recognize them as one. 
What the Yogas see is seen by Saiiikhyas ; who sees Saihkhya 
and Yoga as one sees truly,” a p^issage copied from the Gita, 
5, 4~5, and repeated with varied reiidings in xii, 306, 19. 

Though the pseudo-epic is so like the Gita, its relative late- 
ness, I may observe in passing, is shown inter alia by the use 
in this passage of yogam tis a neuter noun, xii, 317, 27, etad 
dlii yogaii yoganam,^ as in xiii, 17, 19; one of the many little 
points ignored in the uiihistorical synthetical method. 

This passage, in its admission under cover of fools’ opinion, 
shows clearly that the two systems could be regarded as iden- 
tical only by uisisting on the objective of each. Both sys- 
tems gave emancipation, therefore they were one. But one 
way was that of pure science or knowledge, the other was 
that of pious work (yoga, tapiis) added to this science, a practi- 
cal divergence that existed quite apart from the question 
whether the goal was really the same. 

But the epic in other pjissages, despite its brave pi'otence, 
is not content with Saiiikliya science or even witli Yoga work. 
On the contrary, the religious devotees named above throw 
over both systems. It is true tliey keep the name, just as 
these philosophical systems themselves pretend to de})end on 
the Vedas, or as European philosophers used to claim that 
their systems were based on orthodoxy. But this only shows 
how important and fully^ established were these philosophi- 
cal systems when the sects arose that based salvation on 
faith and the grace of a man-god, while still oretending to 
philosophy. They could not unite, for the true Saihkhya did 
not teach Brahmaism, but kevalatvam, or absolute separation 
of the individual spirit from everything else, an astitvmh 
kevalam, or existence apart from all, not apart in Brahman. 


^ Bepeating yoga esa hi yoganam iu 307, 25. 
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No less irreconcilable with the earlier belief is the later 
sectary’s view of action, pravrtti, as due to God. For the older 
sage was intent on escaping action, which the system regards 
as due not to spirit but to the inherent quality of its antithe- 
sis, Prakrti. But in the religious substitution of a personal 
Lord, Igvara, as synonymous with the Supreme, it is taught 
that “ the Lord created pravrtti as a picturesque effect ” (after 
electing nivrtti for himself) ! ^ Here the roots of the Karma 
doctrine are cut by the new faith of the quasi monotheism 
which is reflected in the later pseudo-epic.^ 

Pate and Free-Will. 

Another side of speculation presents a varied field of belief. 
Is there such a thing as free-will? The later epic fixes 
responsibility in turn on the Lord, man himself, purusha, luck, 
hatha, and Karma, xii, 32, 12, ff. ; where Karma is finally rec- 
ognized as the only agent, as other^vise God would be re- 
sponsible for sin ; and if man were the sole agent there could 
be none higher than man. As luck would absolve a man, 
only Karma is left, associated with Time in a sort of dual 
fatalism, karmasutratmaka. Obviously Fate, as Time is here, 
really undermines the theory of Karma quite as much as does 
the interposition of the Lord or any other foreign factor. So 
in xii, 224, 16 ff. and 226, 13 and 21 ff., we find first the re- 
flex of the Upaniskads and Gita, “he who (in imagination) 
slays and he who is slain are both ignorant,” and then : “ The 
deed causes the deed ; but the deed has another creator. Fate, 
Time. Fate or what will he will he is the cause.” “Sorrow 
lies in thinking ‘ I am responsible ’ ; for I do that which the 
ordainers ordained when I was born. ’ ^ 

1 pravrttidharman vidadlie krtva lokasya citratam, xii, 341, 99. 

2 This is the fourfold God,"' worshipped by the Ekantins as having one, 
two, three, or four forms, identified with Krishna, his son, grandson, and 
brother, as named above, p. 97. He is maker and non-maker, and takes 
Prakrti's function in sporting:” yathe "cchati tatha raj an kridate puruso 
Vyayah. 

8 So 224, 31 ; 226, 8 ; 227, 34 and 35 : kalah pacati . . . kalah kalayati pra- 
3 ah; 226, 12: Whatever state one obtains he must say bhavitavyam,” ‘‘it 
was fated,” i. e., independently of Karma. Eor kala from hal^ cf. Gita, 10, 30 
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Elsewhere Fate is the Divine power, daiva, opposed to 
human effort and to nature, svabhava, the latter having the 
implication of the Karma doctrine. Each of these ffictors is 
upheld by one or another theorist, while others claim that they 
all work together, xii, 233, 19, repeated at 239, 4-5. In other 
places the same Fate that is elsewhere made responsible is 
scorned, daivaiii kllba upasate, only eunuchs worship Fate ; ” 
and ‘‘there is no Fate, all depends on one's ovui nature;” 
the Karma doctrine, svabhavatali, xii, 139, 82 ; 291, 13.^ 


Samkhya is Atheistic. 

In the “one-soul” doctrine just refeiTcd to, God himself is 
energy, karyatman, the soul of all, the saviour, “the Light 
which Yogins see,” the Ego, eternal, witliout cliaracteristics 
of any sort, aliaiii ca nirgunah, xii, 47, 54, 63, 69-70; xiv, 
25, 7. He exists “alone wuth wisdom,” till he makes the 
worlds, each succeeding [eon, xii, 340, 71-72, just as sunrise 
and sunset follow each other, ib. 75. On tlie other liand, the 
epic declares with ail plainness that the Haiiikliya system is 
devoid of a belief in a personal supreme God. In xii, 301, 1 ff., 
the question is raised, What is the difference l)etween Saih- 
khya and Yoga? The answer is: “Samkhyas praise the Saih- 

1 According to xii, 2o9, 20, Time ia the origin and controller of all things, 
prabhavah . . . sarhyamo yamah, and all things produccnl by duality exist 
according to their own nature, svabhavena* The nature of the individual 
spirit is often rendered by this word, as such a spirit is conditioned by its 
former acts. Below is cited a case where it is a factor of the body, distinct 
from organs, mind, and spirit. An interesting critique of luTetics leads up to 
xii, 2S8, 3 ff. (where the word connotes nature as understood by Bmhlhists 
and materialists) : yas tu pa^yan svabhavena vina bhavam acelanah pusyate 
sa punah sarvan prajnaya muktahetukan, yesam cai 'kiintabhSyena svahha- 
vat karanam matam, putva trnam isikiiih va, te labhantc na kiihcana . . . sva* 
bhavam karanam jhatva na greyah prSpnuvanti te, svabhavo hi vinaySya 
mohakarmamanobhavah, ** He is a fool who teaches that nature alone exists, 
or that cause of change is inherent in nature alone” (nature is without in- 
telligence and, yh 9, only intelligence gives success; hence nature without 
intelligence would result in nothing; the final opinion given in 5I. 6 on 
svabhava and paribhSva). C. has a curious v. 1. (for piitvS, etc.) (;;rutv5 
nrnam rim5.m va. 
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khya system; Yogas the Yoga system. The pious Yogas say, 
How can one be freed when one is without a personal God 
(anl§varah) ; while the Saihkhyas say that one who knows 
truly all earthly courses becomes unaffected by objects, and 
would clearly get released from the body in this way alone. 
This is the exposition of release given by the very intelligent 
Saiiikhyas. But one should take as the means of release that 
explanation which is given agreeably to his own party. . . . 
The Yogas rely on immediate perception (of truth), while 
the Samkhyas determine according to their code. For my 
part, I approve of both/ for either system followed according 
to its code would lead to the highest course (emancipation). 
Purity, penance, compassion toward all creatures, and keeping 
vows, are found equally in both (systems), but the (philo- 
sophic) exposition is not the same in both.” The last words, 
dar 9 anarii na samaiii tayoh, “ the exposition is not the same,” 
can point here only to the essential difference just indicated 
by the speaker, namely, that one admits and one denies God. 
And it is to be noticed that this is the end of the explanation. 
There is not the slightest hint that the anigvara or atheistic 
Samkhyas believe in God (a personal Lord, Igvara). 

It must also be remembered that the very term here used 
to describe the Sariikhya belief, far from being admitted as 
one that connotes a belief in Brahman, is reprehended, not 
only in the pietistic question above (which may fairly be put 
categorically as “ it is impossible to be saved if one does not 
believe in a personal God”), but also in the Gita, which 
links together as a “ creed of devils ” the denial of “ reality, 
basis, and personal God,” asatyara apratistham te jagad ahur 
aniQvaram, Gita, 16, 8, an expression which would have been 
impossible had the amgvara doctrine been accepted as simply 
a formal modification of deism, implying a belief in a back- 
ground of Brahman. 

I do not think that anlgvara can possibly mean here “ not 

1 The Yoga has the immediate perception of the mystic : pratyaksahetavo 
yogah samkhyah 9astravini9cayah, ubhe cai 'te mate tattve mama (Bhi^ 
masya), 9I. 7. 
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havmg the senses as master,” as it does in xii, 247, 7, where 
it is opposed to indriyanam va§yatnia ; a passage mistranslated 
by the author of Nirvana, p. 96, as ‘‘ Without the Lord one 
attains the place of immortality,” though it clearly means: 
‘‘Not having (the senses as) a master one attains the im- 
mortal state, but being subject to the senses one obtains 
death*” 

In the theistic religion, the personal God not only supplants 
the old explanation of spirit, but even takes the place of Pra- 
krti, the unmanifest unknown Source of the Samkhya, and 
creates everytliing, as does egoism in the pure dogma of the 
Sahikhya, as “the name made by egoism, which is synony- 
mous,” ahanikarakrtani cai ’va nama paryayavacakam, xii, 
340, 62. So to the sectary the name is ever indifferent. 
As to-<lay he accepts Christ as liis own divinity under another 
name, so he did of old. The passage in the Gita is avcU 
known, which establishes the principle. In xiii, 14, 318, it 
is said : “ In the Samkliya system the AU-soul is called Puru- 
sha,” i. e. the Saiiikliyas recognize only Purusha, but we say 
that their Purusha is our AU-soul. The twenty-fifth, Puru- 
sha, is thus identified with wisdom, vidyii, xii, 308, 7 ff. In 
a precedmg section, 303, 119, Hiranyagarbha is intellect, and 
is called Viiinca, Aja, etc., “caUed by many names in the 
Samkliya ^astra.” 

Yoga as Deistic and Brahxnaistic. 

, The ancient Yogin tales in the epic show tluit there are 
important differences between the older and later view of 
Yoga. To stand on one leg for years and keep quiet long 
enough for birds to nest in one’s matted locks was the “ disci- 
pline” of the primitive Yogin as he is represented in these 
tales. Put the Yogin of the later epic regartLs all such practices 
as crude and unsatisfactory. His discipline is an elaborate 
course of breathings and mental confinement in bodily postures 
described as customary in the Yoga ^astras. So many breath- 
ings at such a time and so many at another, minute attention 
(in a sitting posture) to concentration and meditation, the 
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whole paraphernalia of Patanjali, exercised for a ‘‘limited 
time,” ^ not a word about standing on one leg for years. The 
difference is more than superficial, howeyer. The one-leg 
Yogin strove for one thing only, supernatural powers. Tale 
after tale recounts what powers he gained by these exercises, 
and these powers were his goal. He was deistic but he had 
no thought of “entering Brahman,” only of controlling the 
powers terrestrial, celestial, and elemental. On death his 
goal is to be a spirit free and powerful, enjoying good things. 
On the other hand, the Yogin of the pseudo-epic discipline 
learns aU these powers, but “he who practises them goes to 
hell,” because his goal was not to be a thaumaturge but to be 
released. Both experienced the apunarbhavakama, “ longing 
not to be born again,” but the first desired bala, or Yoga 
“ lordship,” aiQvarya, and all his efforts were directed to that 
end ; while the last desired lordship only as a means soon to 
be rejected for something higher, release, moksa, or kevalatva, 
isolation, 2 and eventually the recognition of ekatva, unity, of 
intellect, mind, senses, and universal soul, atmano vyapinah, 
xii, 241, 2-3.3 

The Brahmaistic Yogin is an advance on the deistic Yogin. 
The latter recognizes only isolation, kevalatva. So under 
the influence of Vishnuism a lecture wliich teaches Brahman 
isolation appears revamped as pantheistic Brahmaism.^ 

In xii, 317, 16 ff., the Yogin meditates on the eternal Lord- 
Spirit and Brahman, tasthusam purusam nityam . . . I§anam 
brahma ca, the Vogin being in concentration and trance, saih- 
yama, samadhi: “Like a flame in a windless place, like a 

1 xii, 241, 22 ff. eyam parimitam kalaip (six months) acaran asmo hi 
rahasy eko gacched aksarasamyatam. Cf. pratihha, apavarga, 317, 14. 

2 The chapter xii, 289, shows that moksa may he simply isolation or inde- 
pendence and does not necessarily connote absorption. 

® The whole Yogakrtya is comprised here in this union as '' the highest 
knowledge.” 

4 The compilers are not averse to this practice ; it is a common Hindu 
method of improvement. Either the text is rewritten and interpolated or it 
is allowed to stand and another section is prefixed or added pf the same con- 
tent differently treated. The rule is that the improvement precedes the 
original. 
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mountain peak (compare kutastha), lie beholds Brahman, 
which is like a fire in great darkness.” Then ‘‘ on abandoning 
his body without a witness,” this Yogin, after attaining in life 
his powers over the breathings and elements, rudrapradlianas, 
and wandering about with the “ body of eight characteristics,” 
enters into the Lord- Spirit who is isolated, kevalaih yati, for 
‘‘this is the Yogin’s Yoga; what else would have the sign of 
Yoga? ” ^ So ends the chapter, without a suggestion that the 
Yogm is to be identified with Vishnu. 

In the imitation and improvement of this passage, thrust 
before it in the text, tlie Yogin's release does not end matters, 
though Vislmuism is inserted rather clumsily, as will be seen 
from an analysis of the whole section, 301, 11 ff. “ Chitting 
off the five faults by Yoga, people freed of sins obtain that 
place (or condition), tat padam, like as big fishes cut through 
a net and get the water (the fish is not identical with the 
water, tat padam is place or condition, freedom). Even as 
strong animals, mrgah, cut the net, so tliey would get a clean 
road when they are freed from all their bonds. Endued with 
strength, Yogas, on cutting thus tlie bonds made by greed, go 
the clean way that is highest and auspicious. . . . Tliose with- 
out power are destroyed, those that have power are released, 
mucyante balanvitah. . . • On acquiring Yoga-power one can 
oppose the many objects of sense, vyuhate visayan, as an ele- 
phant opposes a great stream. By Yoga-power made inde- 
pendent, ava§ah, Yogins enter Prajapatis and seers and gods 
and the elements, as their lords. Not Yama nor the End- 
maker (differentiated here, often as one), though angered, 
nor Death, fearful in prowess, not all these lord it over a 
Yoga of unmeasured energy. A Yoga could make himself 
many thousands when he has got his power, and with tliese 
could Avander over earth. Such an one could take the objects 
of sense and then perform hard austerity and again reduce it, 
as the sun does his beams of light, tejogunas. The Y oga who 
holds to the power and is lord of bonds obtains in release, 
vimokse, the fullest lordship, prabhaviipnutva. These powers 

1 etad hi jogam yogSnam kira anyad yogalaksanam, 317, 27. 
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obtained through Yoga have been obtained by me. For elu- 
cidation I will now tell thee again, O King, also about the 
subtile powers.^ Hear from me, O Bharata, the subtile signs 
of the soul in concentration, samadhana, and in respect to con- 
templation, dharana, O lord. As an archer by being attentive, 
apramatta, with concentration bits the mark, so the Yogin, 
properly intent, doubtless obtains release, moksa. As a man 
intent, yukta, with intent mind would go up a ladder, steadily 
fixing his thoughts on the vessel full of oil (in his hands), so 
the Yoga here, intent, O King, steadily makes spotless his 
soul (till) it looks like the image of the sun.^ As the steers- 
man with concentration, samaliita, would guide a ship on the 
ocean, so by applying self-concentration with intentness, atma- 
samadhanaih yuktva yogena, he that knows the true, tattva, 
gets a place hard to attain, durgam asthanam, after leaving 
his body here. As a charioteer with concentration yoking, 
yuktva, good horses, quickly brings the knight to the desired 
place, degam istam, so, O King, the Yogin with his mind con- 
centrated in contemplation quickly gets the highest place, 
paraiii sthanan, just as the arrow when released, mukta, finds 
its mark. The Yogin who stands steadily seeing self in self 
destroys sin and gains the unalterable place, padam, of those 
wlio are pure. The Yogin Avho properly joins, yunkte, with 
his soul (self) the subtile self in the navel, throat, head, heart, 
chest, sides, eye, ear, and nose, quickly consuming his Karma, 
good and bad, though mountainous (in size), having recourse 
to highest Yoga is released, if he wishes.” 

This is the end of the discourse for the present. Nothing 
is said of the Yogin’s emancipation being other than a release 
from bonds. The conversation turns to the question of food 
and means of restraint of the senses, the hard path of auster- 

^ These words are perhaps the mark of interpolation here. 

2 siieha-purne yatha patre mana adhaya ni^calam, puruso yukta arohet 
sopanam yuktamanasah, yuktas tatha ’yam atmanarhyogah parthiva nigcalam 
karoty amalam atmanam hhaskaropamadar9anam. In 317, 22, tailapatrarii 
yatha purnaih karahhyam grhya purusah sopanam aruhed hhitas tarjyamano 
‘sipanihhih sariiyatatma bhayat tesam na patrad bindum utsrjet tathai Vo 
Ttaram agamya ekagramanasas tatha, etc. 
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ities which makes the subtile soul shine forth, but he who 
follows it ‘‘is released from birth and death, ill and weal.” 
“This,” it is then said, “is what has been set forth in various 
Yoga-^astras ; in the twice-born is admittedly the highest 
Yoga practice,” krtyam, gl. 57. 

Thus far the §lokas and the final stanza seems to show that 
this is the end. But to this are tagged on five tristubli stan- 
zas, with which the chapter now concludes: “That highest 
Braliman-made Bralimdn and Lord Vislmu, the boon-giver, O 
great-souled one, and Bhava, and Dharma, and tlie six-faced 
(god), and the sons of Bralmidn, tamas, rajas, sattva, and high- 
est Prakiti, and Siddhi the goddess wife of Varuna, and all 
energy, tejas, and patience, and the pure lord of stars in the 
sky with the stars, all the all-gods, the snakes, and manes, 
and all mountains, the terrible seas, all rivers witli forests and 
clouds, Nagas and nagas, troops of genii, splices, the angel 
hosts, males and females — one after the other attaining, the 
great great-souled Yogin would enter soon after he is released. 
And this narration, O King, is auspicious in that it rests on 
the god who has great vigor and intelligeiK'c. Smdi a great- 
souled Yogin, overpowering all mortals, aids, having tlie self of 
Narayana” (according to the commentator, makes all things 
as being identical mth Narayana).^ 

It is true that a view wliich ignores every indiiaition of in- 
terpolation may insist that literature is to be treated without 
critique, overlook the patchwork, and concentrate emphasis 
on this last narayanatma to offset the whole teiKdiing preced- 
ing, wliich is that tlie soul gets isolation, not absorption into 
Brahman. But even then Narayana is not philosophical 
Brahman. In the following chapter, which is a new discus- 
sion, 302, 55, the Kapilah Samkhyah are also led to emancipa- 
tion, in which teaching atman rests on Narayana, Narayana 
rests on emancipation, but emancipation has no support (the 
same word as above of the narration which rests on Narayana), 
moksam saktam tu na kvacit ; though the Samkhya philoso- 

1 yogi ea sarvSn abhibbuya martyan narayanatma kuruto mahatmS, 301, 

62 . 
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phers are finally conducted through an unfinished sentence 
eighteen glokas long^ to Narayana, who bears them to the 
Highest Soul, when they become fitted for immortality, and 
return no more, 5 I. 78. 

These are chapters of a sectarian cult, which seeks to in- 
clude in its embrace all systems of philosophy, ^ and does so 
vi et armis. The more precious and reliable are those expo- 
sitions which show the systems still but slightly twisted from 
their original form. This last is a system called Vedanta, 
302, 71, as I have already remarked, but in point of fact it, 
i. e., this last chapter, not the preceding exposition, is an ex- 
position of Yoga twisted into sectarian Brahmaism. The 
soul eventually enters Vishnu, who is unconditioned Brahman, 
and does not return ; but it enters by jiva and videha mukti, 
in Yoga style. That is, before death the real soul enters 
Vishnu, leading behind in a man not soul but onty mind and 
senses. Shortly after, however, one is really “released and 
gets peace.” This, it is said, is the Saihkhya system which 
is identical with eternal Bralmian (302, 96-101 ; compare 106, 
amurtes tasya . . . saihkhyam murtir iti §rutih). The Saihkhya 
system, wliich is at first said to be faultless ( 5 I. 4), is in gl. 13 
declared to have faults as well as virtues, the same being true 
of Veda and Yoga; that is, this teaching is put forward as an 
improvement on the old, though the accepted base is the 
Saihkhya. It is pretended that tlie teachers teach as do the 
Kapilas, who are endued with knowledge and “clarified by 
ratiocination,” karanair bhavitilh gubhah, gl. 17. 

Difference between Samkhya and Yoga. 

As has been shown above, the epic itself teaches that the 
great difference between the two systems is that the Saihkhya 
does not believe in a personal God, while God is the supreme 

1 xii, 302, 24-62. Compare 5-17 also one sentence. These interminable 
sentences are marks of the late style of the pseudo-epic. 

2 In ?1. 108 it is said that this Vedanta ( 5 I. 71) Samkhya embraces all the 
knowledge found in Samkhyas and Yoga (sarhkhyesu tathai Va yoge), the 
Purana, the great Itihasas (pi.), Artha 9 astra, and the world (Lokayata 1 ). 
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belief of the Yogin, A further difference is found by the 
commentator in the words of xii, 240, 8, where it is said : 
“ Vishnu in stepping, ^akra in power, Agni in the digestive 
organ (etc.) wishes to enjoy,” bhoktmn icchati, a stanza: 
wedged between the statements that bodies come from earth, 
etc., and that ears, etc., are organs of sense. What is appar- 
ent is that experience is here shifted from pure spirit to the 
corresponding divinity.^ 

So far as I know, the difference of oj^inion is nowhere in the 
epic stated to involve a distinction between the two systems, 
and in tliis chapter the subject of active and experiencing 
spirit is not further touched upon. I doubt, therefore, the 
validity of the commentator’s explanation as applied to tlie 
epic, but his words are worth citing: “In the Yoga system 
the spirit is not active but experiences only, while in the 
Saihkhya system the spirit neither acts nor experiences. In 
this passage the poet repudiates the lirst doctrine, and ex- 
presses approval of the second ” (by naming devas as “ en joy- 
ers,” and thus showing that it is only a false imagination of 
the spirit when it thinks itself an “ enjoyer ”).^ 

According to tlie epic, all activity resides in Prakrti, the 
Source alone, while experience resides in sj)irit Imt only as the 
latter is conditioned by its environment, jnakrtistliah, so that 
when it is in the body the highest spirit is called enjoyer and 
active, but it is not really so, kurvann api na lipyate, na 
karoti na lipyate. This is the explanation of tlie (iTta^ 
(which denies that there is any speculative diifererK'o between 
the two systems), and is found often enough elsewhere.'^ So 
God as a conditioned being, spirit, enjoys the gunas, as in 
xii, 340, where the twenty-fifth principle, though “ without 

1 As in Mait. Up. vi, 10, bhokta puruso bhojya prakrtih, “ enjoy is some- 
times sensuously rendered, “Spirit is the eater, Urakrti the i.ood.’' Ordinarily 
“enjoy” is experience. 

2 yogamate, atma bhoktai ’va na tu karta; saiiikhyamate tu, na bbokta 
na ’pi karte 'ti ; tatra Myaiii dusayati, etc. 

® Gita, 3,27; 6,7; 13, 20, etc. 

* Compare xii, 247, 1-2: “Tlie spirit supervises modifications (he knows 
them, they do not know him), he does vrhat is to be done (only) in eonjunc* 
tion with the senses and mind, the sixth (like a charioteer, as above). 
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characteristics,” is gunabhuj or enjoyer of gunas as well as the 
superior creator of gunas, gunasra^ta gunadhikah, 5 I. 28d So 
yiva is sastibhaga (below). “ Like a lamp giving light know 
the jhanatman, knowledge-spirit, Purusha, to be in all crea- 
tures. It makes the ear hear ; it hears ; it sees. The body is 
the cause (of perception), but this (soul) is the doer of all 
acts,” xii, 210, 40. Here the last clause, sa karta sarvakar- 
manam, means that soul acts only as modified by Prakrti. In 
xii, 222, 17 ff. : “ Whoso tliinks himself an actor, faulty is liis 
judgment. Activity is nature only, the only factor,” svabhava 
eva tat sarvam (one becomes vitrsira, ql, 30, when one knows 
the difference between the Source and its modifications). In 
xii, 304, 45, the Source does every act, and it alone enjoys, 
a§nati. Opposed to this is the Bralimaistic view, winch holds 
that “the inner soul, antaratman, alone smells, tastes,” etc., 
as an entity separate from elements (below). 

A practical difference may be found in the attitude of the 
two systems toward austerities, though it is stated that this 
exercise is common to both. Nevertlieless it cannot be sup- 
posed that the “ knowledge-philosoplier ” admitted as much 
tapas as did the Yogin, whose practical discipline was almost 
wholly a “ razor-edged path ” of austerity. The practice is 
occasionally reprehended, as in xii, 221, 4, where it is said 
that fasting is not meritorious, as it is injurious to the soul’s 
discipline, atmatantropaghritah, a view whicli is of course con- 
tradictory to the mass of teaching in the epic, for example, ib. 
233, 23, where penance is the means of “ attaining to the being 
that creates the universe.” The “ difference between Saihkhya 
and Yoga,” as admitted and explained in the late passage xii, 
237, 29 ff., is mainly a practical one, in that “the Saihkhya 
keeps aloof from objects of sense, controls the senses, and is 
alike to all creatures, friendly to all, indifferent to all things , 2 
injures no creatures, and so attains to Bralunan ; ” whereas 
that Yoga is released “ who, transcending supernatural power, 
ceases” (from activity). The Yoga is thus described in one 

^ The twenty-fifth, not the twenty-sixth principle, is here God. 

2 sarvabhutasadrii maitrah samalostayinakancanah, 38, a standing epithet. 
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verse: yogaigvaryam atikranto yo niskramati mucyate, 237, 
40. The dependence of the Samkhya on knowledge alone is 
here merely implied, though the following image of the saving 
‘‘ship of knowledge” makes it clearer, but the ivhole passage 
is a late attempt to interpret Sainkhya by another norm.^ 

One further practical difference between the systems is 
pointed out by the commentator at xii, 241, 34, where, after 
asceticism is described, it is siiid that a man of low caste or a 
woman seeking virtue “ may attain the highest course by this 
path” (of the Yoga). The commentator takes pains to re- 
mark that this applies only to the Yoga, and not to th(^ 
Samkhya. A little farther on, in 247, 16, where the same 
system is still taught, but on the intellectual side, not on the 
ascetic side, it is, expressly stated that the ^Tistra should be 
told only to men of the liigher castes, Snatakas.^ 

It is expressly charged against the Pa^upata sect that it is 
subversive of caste : “ I, Kudra, formerly for the first tune 
invented the mysterious Pagupata religion, beneficent to all, 
facing in aU directions, one that takes years or only ten days ^ 
to learn, one which, though blamed by the unintelligent (be- 
cause it is) here and there opposed to the rules of tlie (Jastra 
and those of the Orders, varnii^ramakrtair dhannair viparitaiii 

^ brahmanam abhivartate, a late carelessness, repeated with ca ’dhigacch- 
ati, 9 I. 30 and 41. The four-faced Brahman and tlie highest BnChman, re- 
spectively, is the commentator^s ready explanation {‘" masculine by Vedic 
licence The same sort of thing is found in another later passage, wdiere 
a double carelessness appears, brahmanam adhigatva (sic) ca, iii, 83, 73, 
Part of the above description is a copy of the Gita, nirmamay ca 'nahaiiikaro 
nirdvandva^ chinna 8 am 9 ayah nai 'va krudhyati na dvesti, 237, 34, as in GitI, 
5, 3 ; 12, 13 (= 2, 71 ) ; 18, 53, brahmabhuyaya kalpate. 

® See below the passage inculcating pure Yoga (the twenty-sixth prin- 
ciple), where it is said, xii, 319, 89, that it is a doctrine of emancipation for 
all, and knowledge is to be got from all, for all castes are Brahmans, all are 
bom of Brahman, and all castes are equal ; and compare ib* 188, 10 If., na 
vi<j!C8o 'sti varnanSm, etc. In 251, 21, itmajfianam idam guyham, as in the 
earliest Upanishads. A *^God without characteristics" is responsible for 
the democratic equality of the “no caste" view. Bo Qivaisra teaches that 
castes are only indications of position, brahraah svabhSvali is everywhere 
equal, and all men are children of the one God who created them, xiii, 143, 
50-3. 

® Instead of ten days, says the commentator, tlie GSudas read "five days.” 
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kvacit samam, is nevertheless appreciated by those of per- 
fected wisdom, gatantas, and is really superior to the Orders ” 
(atyagramam, xii, 285, 194-195). In the preceding stanza, 
this Pagupata is contrasted with the gods’ and demons’ relig- 
ion of austerity, the latter being drawn from the Vedas and 
Samkhya and Yoga by logic,” ^ another mark of difference in 
the views urged in the epic, not, as often, concealed under a 
pretended unity, but openly stated. 

Sects. 

I would say a word here in regard to the sects recognized 
in the epic, though, except for their philosophy, I do not in- 
tend to touch further on them. The epic commentator sees in 
the epithet pahcamahakalpa, applied to Vishnu, a reference 
to the scriptures, agamas, of five diverse sects, Sauras, ^aktas, 
Ganegas, ^^ivas, and Vaisnavas. The epic in reality recog- 
nizes only the first and last two, for the allusion to shadow- 
worship (which the commentator explains as a Left-hand rite) 
though interesting, does not imply necessarily a body called 
^aktas, and Ganegas are unknown, the god himself belong- 
ing only to the pseudo-epic introduction, and very likely in- 
terpolated there, as has been shown by Dr. Winternitz. Even 
Durga seems to be a late addition to the epic as she appears 
hymned. But the ^aivas are known as having a religion 
called Pagupata (above) and the Vaisnavas and Sauras are 
known in two late passages, xviii, 6, 97 and vii, 82, 16, under 
these names. I suppose only the synthetic method would 
claim that the whole epic recognizes the titles of sects so 
sporadically mentioned. The older Vishnuite sect--name is 
Paficaratra or the more personal “devotees of the Lord,” 
Bhagavatas, and Bhagavadbhaktas, even these being rather 

1 Budra says to Daksa: bhuyap ca te varaih dadmi tarn tvam grhnisva 
suvrata, prasannavadano bhutva tad ihai 'kamanah prnu; vedat sadafigad 
uddhrtya samkhya-yogSc ca yuktitah tapah sutaptam vipulam du^caram 
devadanavaih, xii, 285, 191-192 ; and then as above, in contrast, the Pagupata 
system, which has overthrown the older systems (Budra destroys Dak§a^s 
sacrifice). 
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rare. The last, for example, is found in i, 214, 2 (with 
bhaiksas or cauksas). The same passage that calls Vishnu 
pahcamahakalpa gives him the titles of Pracinagarbha (below) 
and Kau§ika and identifies him with the Atharva^iras Upani- 
shad, xii, 3S9, 113-125. Though the god is here Vishnu, I 
venture to think the last epithets were originally applied to 
^iva. The “white men” of the White Island, or rather 
country (dvipa = the dig uttara or more exactly uttarapa<jci- 
mena, “in the Northwest,” 336, 8-10; 337, 21 ff.) must be 
Kashmere Brahmans, who are often almost as while as Euro- 
peans and whose rehgion was the worship of ^iva (as a god of 
culture and letters) in monotheistic fomi, which is here per- 
verted. The location “Northwest” and “far North” can 
scarcely be anywhere else than Kaslmiere, where alone “north- 
ern white men,” §vetah pumansah, 386, 10, were to be seen,^ 

The Different Schemata. 

The philosophical schemes elaborated in the epic show three 
distinct groupings, wliich must belong to different systems. 
These are the Samkhya, the Yoga, and a third system, which 
follows a different series of topics. All three differ essentially 
from Vedism and Brahmaism, as this latter, in turn, differs 
from what we call Vedanta. Both of the latter are repre- 
sented, making six systems, as said al)ove ; but of these there 
are full schemata or topica in three cases at least, ^ indicating 
what for convenience I shall call scholastic diffeixmces, the 
three schematizing systems being here termed schools. It is 
unnecessary to point out tliat no one set of teadiers, much 
less the one poet of the unhistorical method, would have incul- 
cated six systems, or elaborated three schools, especially as the 
topics of two of these schools imply a fundamental difference 
between them. 

^ Tlie ^*Sea of milk^^ in the Puranas is said to surround a Himalayan 
mountain, Kraunoa. The second (earlier) account of tlie white men in the 
epic is quite Samkhyan, God is Purusha, etc. 

2 Compare also the rather rare recognition of pure Vedanta Mayl- 
Brahmaism, and above in the first chapter the philosophy copied from the 
Upanishads without identification of soul with sectarian god. 
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Common to all three schools is the distinction between 
the First Cause or Source as manifest and unmanifest. The 
manifest, or known, is all that is born, grows, ages, and dies, 
while the unmanifest, or unknown, is ‘‘the opposite,”^ that 
is, it is devoid of these four marks, laksanas. Further, Sam- 
khya and Yoga both admit two selves, atmans, it is said, Avhich 
are declared “in the Vedas and in the Siddhantas.” ^ The 
first is that born with the four marks, that is, those of the 
manifest, and has four objects (caturvarga, virtue, pleasure, 
gain, emancipation). This is the manifest self, born of the 
unmanifest; it is awakened, buddha, but has not the highest 
intelligence, cetana; it is the conditioned sattva soul, in dis- 
tinction from the pure knowing soul, ksetrajfia, though both 
are attached to objects of sense. “ Both systems admit twenty- 
five topics, ’\a statement to be reviewed below. 

The Unmanifest is that which cannot be known, avedyam, 
which has no padanyasa, leaves no track, and is therefore 
beyond knowledge, xii, 205, 18 ; avedyam avyaktam, xii, 319, 
42. Kapila calls it the adya, and says he uses the term 
First Cause, Source, Prakrti, merely to escape a regi’essus 
ad infinitum. It is .therefore merely a name, samjiiamatrain. 
It is used of the That : “ One could never reach the end of 
causation, nai ’va ’ntaih karanasye ’yat, even if one went 
unceasingly like an arrow from the cord, yatha bano gunacyu- 
tah, and swift as thought. Nothing is more subtile than the 

1 So in xii, 217, 9-10, it is said that Prakrti creates and has three gunas, 
while spirit’s marks are the opposite ” (for the threefold gunas are only his 
“ turban,” g\. 12). 

2 xii, 237, 27, 31, siddhantesu. Siddhanta is mentioned also in i, 70, 44. 
In the present passage the commentator takes the Vedas and Siddhantas as 
Purvamimahsa and Uttaramimahsa. Another late expression in this section 
describes the effulgent jiva-yoked car as having all the Tantras as its goad 
(sarvatantrapratodah, xii, 237, 11, straddles the padas), where the commentator 
says ^astra, and is probably right, as we have Nyayatantras mentioned, which 
are doubtless works on logic. Compare with the passage above, xii, 206, 28, 
avyaktatma puruso vyaktakarma so ‘vyaktatvam gacchati hy antakale ; xii, 
199, 126, caturbhir laksanair hinam tatha sadbhih sasodayaih purusam tam 
atikramya aka^am pratipadyate (the six are ills and the sixteen are breaths, 
organs, and mind, according to the commentator), but the four are here said 
to be cetas and three proofs. 
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immanifest That (§1.18) ; nothing is coarser. Finer than fine, 
greater than great is That, the invisible end of all tilings,” 
xii, 240, 28 (29 = ^vet. Up, iii, 16; Gita, 13, 13). It is a term 
used in both philosophies, and is simply equivalent to the 
invisible unknown First Cause. From its synonym Prakrti, 
First Cause, it may be called simply the Source. So also 
Brahman is avyaktam. Usually this term is defined in such 
negatives as in neti neti,, a superabundance of which appears 
in this definition: ‘‘Braliman has not been explained by 
mantras; with the world of experience it has not anything 
in common; it has not sound, touch, not fomi; it is not com- 
prehended ; not manifest . . . not female, not male, not neuter 
(as in 251, 22), not being, not w^^^-being, not being-and-wc^- 
being . . . perishable,”^ an imitation of older matter. 

This “Unknown,” which forms the common basis of the 
great philosophical systems, in the Samkhya connotes potential 
egoism, becomes known first as Ego or seli’-conscious intellect, 
and out of this egoism is developed the wdiole created uni- 
verse ; over against which stands the pure unconscious spirit, 
the real Ego. This, in outline, is the whole plan of the Sfim- 
kliya philosophy, which admits nothing outside of pure Ego 
and self-conscious Ego, and ascribes all apparent other to 
modifications of egoism. There are here twenty-four prin- 
ciples over against the pure spirit Ego as tlie twenty-fifth.^ 

On the other hand, Ijesides these, the Yogin’s system super- 
adds one exalted spirit as Supreme Spirit, or God, the twenty- 
sixth principle. 

The Pa 9 upatas and Bhagavatas have a different system of 
categories, but teach that the Supreme Spirit as a personal God 
becomes manifest ; in the latter sect, as a god-man. 

Common to the three schools is the belief in the three con- 
stituents of the Unmanifest, called gunas; but these are some- 
times treated as constituents and sometimes as attributes. 

^ na San na ca ^sat sad-asac ca tan na . . . tad aksaram na ksarati *ti viddhi. 
In 251, 22, Brahman is asukham as well as adnhkham, “ not joy, not sorrow.” 

2 Prakrti is devoid of the highest intelligence, acetana, and only wlien 
supervised by spirit creates and destroys. Purusha has millions or 1,400,000 
courses, xii, 315, 12 ; ib. 2 ; 281, 36. 
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The Gunas. 

The Unknown becomes known as a result of energy, tejas 
or rajas, rousing itself and rousing conditioned being, sattva,^ 
out of the equilibrium which is maintained between these two 
and inertia (dulness, darkness, tamas). These are the three 
constituents of the conscious Ego, and consequently of all 
things except pure spirit. That is to say, energy, inertia, 
and existence (conditioned being), characterize all things, 
and life begins with energy moving sattva as well as itself, 
A moral interpretation of these strands, gunas, as they are 
called, makes being, as compared with the other two, repre- 
sent the true and real and good ; inertia, the stupid and bad ; 
while energy may be good or bad, but is never the best, as 
that is devoid of all activity (quietism) These gunas, con- 
stituents, are, to use a term taken from their grammatical 
application, themselves gunated or characterized by the pres- 
ence of certain qualities, a meaning often found employed in 
the case of guna. Thus in xii, 334, 2, one abandons fourfold 
faults, eightfold tamas and fivefold rajas. What is of most 
importance, however, from the historical rather than the philo- 
sophical point of view, is that in these groups there is no 
uniformity in the teaching of the epic. Thus in xii, 314, 21 ff., 
not five, as above, but over twenty faults are given as charac- 
teristics, gunas, of rajas. In the same way, sattva has in xii, 

1 Sattva (compare satyasya satyam) is being, but not absolute being, which 
is free from consciousness of self. We may best render the “three strands” 
or inherent constituents of creation (everything except pure spirit) by energy, 
inertia, and conscious-existence, which exist potentially’' in the undeveloped 
and actually in the developed universe. I am aware that the gunas are 
translated differently by high authorities, but must for the present refrain 
from further discussion «f the interpretation. 

2 Compare Gita, 17, 26; Sat is employed in the meaning of existence and 
oi good^^ (commentator wrong). The avyakta (unknown undeveloped) is 
gunated as much as is vyakta, only the equilibrium not being disturbed the 
gunas are merely potential, avyaktarii trigunaih smrtam, xiv, 39, 24. In re- 
gard to “ darkness,” it must be remembered that in the older philosophies, 
darkness, tamas, is not a quality but a substance (only the Nyaya regards 
it as absence of light). See the argument in the Aulukya chapter of the 
Sarvadar9ana. 
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342, 13, eighteen gunas, while in 314, 17 ff., nearly double 
this number are given it, including most of the former group 
but placed in a different arrangement. Again in xii, 802, 14- 
16, sattva has ten (unexplained) gunas ; rajas, nine ; tamas, 
eight; buddlii, seven; manas, six; nabhas, five; but then, 
again, buddhi has fourteen ; tamas, three ; rajas, two ; sattva, 
one.^ This merely means that each strand has certain attri- 
butes.^ The same list, for instance, is given in the Anugita, 
xiv, 38, 2 ff., as indications of sattva. It seems unnecessary 
to enumerate these varying characteristics. The gist of them 
all is found in Gitil, 14, 9 ff. : sattva belongs to pleasant 
things, rajas to activity, tamas to apathy. So in xii, 194, 30, 
a touch of joy is characteristic of sattva, and ‘‘if anythiiig is 
joined to joy there is the condition, bliava, of sattva” (only 
five are given here) ; while in 35 there are five lifigas or signs 
of energy, rajas, and in 36, five gunas of tamas (= 286, 25 IT., 
with V, 1. = 248, 19 ff.) As tejas, energy, is attributed to 
Brahman, the term falls into comparative desuetude, being 
replaced by the less moral rajas, while tejas is left as a 
virtuous characteristic : dhritai)a})ma tu tejasvi . . . ninised 
brahmanah padam (said of the good man), and Brahman is 
tejomayam, xii, 241, 9 and 13. So tejas is a good (piality, 
Gita, 16, 3.'^ 

In this conception, sattva is as mucli of a bond as are the 
other two gunas. Knowledge and pleasure are the attadi- 
ments with which it binds the soul; wliile rajas binds with 
action and tamas with lieedlessness, laziness, sleep, the signs 
of inertia, Gita, 14, 6-8. 

1 The eighteen gunavS of sattva, to give an example, are prlifk praJcd^am 
udreko laghuta suhham eva ca, akdrjfanifnm asamratnhhah sanfomh ^raddudhd^ 
natd, Ic^amd dhrtir ahifisd ca ^ducam akrodha eva ca, drjuvarn samatd satjpmi 
anasiiya tathai Va ca (those in italics reappear in the longer list, ‘114, 17-20). 

2 The Hindu conception is not quite uniform in regard to the gunas, hut 
there is, I think, no reason for confounding essential constituents with attri- 
butes. Joy and sorrow are not the gunas themselves but their objective signs 
in the moral world. The true opposites are tejas and tamas, light and dark- 
ness, as energy and inertia physically, and as goodness and badness morally, 

3 But rajas often keeps its pure tejas sense, as in xiv, 36, 9, rajah paryl- 
yakarakam, rajas is energy. 
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The Source, Prakrti, is the combination of the three gunas, 
represented as a female productive power. As a lamp lights 
thousands so the Source modifies herself into the many gunas 
(characteristics) of spirit. She does it of her own will and 
desire, and for the sake of sport.^ 

According to the proportion of gunas in a creature, it has 
a high, middle, or low place, xii, 315, 3-4; Gita, 14, 18. Evi- 
dently, therefore, the Yoga-god must be without gunas, so 
nirguna is predicated of him and of Brahman, nirgunasya kuto 
giinrih, xii, 306, 29, as say the giinadarginah, but as God must 
be everything he is also “ with gunas ” as well as “ without 
gunas,” a contradiction which is on a par with God’s being 
being and not being being and being neitlier being nor not- 
being, the common tangle of metaphysics.^ In fact, religious 
philosophy is hopelessly at sea, not only in regard to the 
question of a conditioned God but also in regard to the gunas 
of the spirit. It is universally admitted that energy and 
inertia must be dispensed wdtli in order to a full attainment 
of pure spirithood, xiv, 51, 25. But when spirit has sattva 
alone or is in sattva alone, sattvam astha}^ kevalam, is it one 
with this being or not? Some say, “ and they are wise,” that 
spirit and sattva have unity, ksetrajnasattvayor aikyam, but 
this is WTong. Still, they cannot exist apart. There is unity 
and diversity, as in tlie case of the lotus and water-drop, the 
fish in water, the fly in the Udumbara plant, ekatvananatvam, 
xiv, 48, 9-11.® In xiii, 108, 7, sattva must be “washed out” 

1 prakrtir gunan vikurute svaccliandena amakamyaya kridarthe tu, xii, 
314, 15-10 (prakrtis tatlia vikurute purusasya gunan bahfin). 

2 God is nirguna and gunatman and nirgunr alone and trigima, etc., xii, 
339,3 fl, ; xiii, 137, 3. Guna-rnadc are all existences, Gita, 7, 13 ; God is not 
in them, they are in him, ib., 12. Tliey do not affect God, xii, 340, 22 (in 20 it 
is said that those devoid of rajas and tamas attain to God, presumably retain- 
ing sattva; but elsewhere sattva must also be lost, e. g., 335, 30) ; viddhi 
bhavan madayrayan, xiv, 64, 2 ; avyaktat utpanno mahan atma adir gunanam, 
40, 1. 

® Here Telang is obliged to render sattva as goodness and as nature, ac* 
cording to the verse, e. g., unintelligent sattva, 49, 9, and 12, where the spirit 
enjoijfi sattva. Sattva, however, is always conditioned existence or a condi- 
tioned being, abstract or concrete. It is the highest, because it may be free 
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of the soul of pure Yogins, along with rajas and tamas. In 
these cases we have simply an attempt on the part of theology 
to utilize the tenns of atheistic philosophy, which naturally 
leads to confusion. For the terms (applicable to Prakrti) of 
Saihkliya are incompatible with the philosophy which substi- 
tutes God for both Puruslia and Prakrti. 

When the gunas are called atmagunas, as in xiv, 12, 4, it is 
to distinguish them as mental from the bodily constituents, 
gunah garirajah, with which they are compared. As the three 
constituents of the body, gitosne vayu^ ca (= kapha, pitta, 
vata) give a healthy condition when in equilibrium, so the 
three atmagunas, when equal, produce a healthy condition. 
Here the three are merely essential elements in a tridhatu or 
threefold entity. Thus elements are called, as the constit- 
uents or factors, dliatavah, inherent in the Source, dhatavah 
pancabhautikah, iii, 211, 9 ff., just as the essential constituents 
of a king’s concern are called gunas, xv, 6, G. 

Plurality of Spirits. 

The passage just cited from the Anngita on “unity and 
diversity ” reflects an important section in yanti. Here, xii, 
316, 3 ff., a difference is established between linmanifest 
Prakrti and spirit, the fonner being affected by gunas, inca- 
pable of escaping from them, and inherently ignorant; the 
latter being both pure and contaminated, because he is asso- 
ciated with the Unmanifest. Causing creation he is called 
creator. Because of his observing as a spectator and of his 

from rajas and tamas, but is itself, though “ good,” not " best.” This is what 
is in the Hindu's mind, but the distinction between this existence and that of 
God or Brahman is much like that between the highest knowledge of man 
and that non-knowledge knowledge of God. Both are attempts release the 
infinite from the limitation of any definition. To say He is is to put Him 
in a class, hence we cannot say He is, but of course we cannot say “ He is 
not.” He is pure knowledge but this is a limitation ; hence He knows with- 
out knowing and exists without existing, totally indefinable. The diiference 
between the early Upanishad and epic philosophy in respect of conditioned 
Atman, is that only the latter uses technical Samkhya terms, just as the later 
Upanishads use them. 
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being without a second, ananyatva, and of his false opinion 
(of himself), abhimana, Yatis (Yogas) regard him (the same 
spirit) as both eternal and non-eternal, manifest and unman- 
ifest: ^‘This is what I have heard said; but those who have 
the religion of compassion and abide by knowledge alone, 
say that there is unity in the Unmanifest but a plurality of 
spirits.” Here the last authorities are clearly the Saihkhyas, 
who are characterized in the epic not only as “devoted to 
knowledge,” but as especially moral and compassionate.^ The 
section concludes: “Furusha, spirit, and the Unmanifest 
(masculine) are different. The latter is called eternal but is 
not eternal. Spirit’s connection with the Unmanifest is that 
of the grass blade in its sheath, the fly and the Udumbara, 
the fish in water, the fire in the pan, the lotus and water-drop ; 
there is conuection but not identity. This is the Samkhya 
view, the best estimate, parisaihkhyana.” 

So in xii, 351, 1, the question is raised in regard to one or 
many spirits, only to be answered Avith the statement that 
there may be many spirits, but they all have the same birth- 
place. The answer is really assumed in the question, ^ so that 
the passage is of interest chiefly as showing a full recognition 
of the fact that Kapila taught (as above) the doctrine of mul- 
titudinous spirits without a common source. Tins is brought 
out more distinctly in the following statement, viz., that Vyasa 
(the Yoga) teaches that all spirits have a common source, 
although Kapila and other metaphysicians have declared 
^astras in wliich a plurality of spirits is inculcated : “ In 
the discussion (of this subject) by Saihkhya-Yogas there are 
many spirits assumed in the Avorld and (these philosophers) 
will not grant that one spirit (exists as the sole source). (But 

1 ib. ^1. 11 ; avyaktai ’katvam ity ahur nanatvam purusas tatlia sarvabhu- 
tadayavantah kevalarh jnanain asthitah. It is worth noticing how frequently 
the Saihkhyas are called those who liave compassion and knowledge,” a 
Buddhistic inheritance apparently, though this is a suggestion liable to seem 
antiquated. 

2 bahavah purusa brahmann utaho eka eva tu, ko by atra purusah ^resthah 
ko va yonir iho ’cyate, ‘‘Are there many spirits or only one'? Which is the 
best! or which (spirit) is the source? ” 
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this is a mere assumption) and, as a sole source of many 
spirits is declared (to exist), so will I explain that spirit which 
is superior to conditions (or has superior characteristics) to 
be the All. . . . This hymn [Rig Veda, x, 90], the Purusha- 
Sukta expounded in all the Vedas as right and true, has been 
considered by (Vyasa), the lion among sages, ^astras witli 
rules and exceptions, utsargenapavadena, have been proclaimed 
by sage metaphysicians beginning with Kapila. But Vyasa 
has frodaimed spirit-unity^ purusaikatvam, and his teaching 
in brief will I declare.” 

Nothing could show more clearly the absurdity of denying 
the variegated beliefs reflected in the epic, or the anc-ic^nt 
foundation of the Kapila, not in Brahman but in a plurality 
of spirits devoid of a common source. In Vyasa we have a 
revolt against Kapila, not in absolute rebuttal, but in a denial 
of Iris chief principles and in an attempt to show that the 
time-honored system could be interpreted in accordance with 
a belief in a personal God.^ 

Another point of importance is the decision with which the 
heretical view is attacked: ‘‘Unity is a proper view, separate- 
ness is an incorrect view,” ekatvaih dar^anaiii nanatvam adar- 
ganam; again: “The view that the Supreme Soul is one 
with the individual soul is the correct vi(‘w; the view that 
they are separate is an incon*ect view,” anidarcanam (the com- 
mentator says there is another reading anudaiyanum, which 
he interprets as a following or later view, xii, 30f3, 85-37).2 

1 Here the author of Nirvana, p. 07, suppresses the fact that Vyasa’s view 
is placed in antithesis to Kapila’s, and, leaping over the intervening verses, 
sa 5 "s that Sarhkhya-Yoga in this passage teaches only a common source of 
souls. It is indeed said at the end of the text tljat Sainkhya-Yoga is Vishnu* 
ism (see just below), but no notice is taken of the fact in Nirvana tliat the 
special passage under consideration presents the matt(‘r quite differently. 
The passage above almost seems to imply that Vyasa is to be regarded as 
a philosophical teacher especially, perhaps as the author of a philosophical 
work (Iloltzmann opposed, iv, p. Ill); possibly of the Vyasagrantha of i, 
70, 45 (commentator opposed). In any case, Vyasa's teaching, though not 
that of Badarayana, claims to improve on Kapila’s view. 

2 Compare Katha, iv, 11 ; (He perishes) “who sees, as it were, separateness 
here,'^ ya iha nane Va pa^yati (the separateness is here that of any part of 
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Of course the Samkhya-Yogas, being the models, are cred- 
ited with the view expressly said to be not theirs. So in the 
exposition above from xii, 351, after Vyasa has been distinctly 
opposed to the SamkhyarYogas and his view is explained to 
be that the different souls (created by Brahmdn) at last are 
absorbed into their one source, the “ subtile entity appearing as 
four” (Aniruddha, etc.), it is calmly said that tliis is Samkhya 
and Yoga, xii, 352, 12-13, 23. But occasionally this flat self- 
contradiction is avoided, as it is in the second passage cited 
above, by saying that while Samkhya-Yogas generally hold a 
view not quite orthodox, the wise among them think other- 
wise. Thus: “That twenty-fifth principle which the Sarn- 
khya-Yogas as a whole, sarvagah, proclaim to be higher than 
intellect., buddheh param, the wise declare is a (personal) 
Lord, conditioned and not conditioned, identical both with 
Purusha and with the Unmanifest . . . and this is also the 
opinion of those ivho being skilled in Samkhya- Yog a seek after 
a Supreme f paramaisinah, xii, 306, 31-33. In other words, 
such Samkliya-Yogas as admit that the twenty-fifth topic is 
a Supreme Bemg say that he is our personal God. 

The Twenty-fifth Principle. 

In the passage cited above, xii, 306, 33, the spirit is denomi- 
nated Pancaviii^atika, the twenty-fifth principle. This is the 
last Samkhya topic. But : “ The wise say that the twenty- 
fifth creation is a topic and that there is sometliing apart from 
the topics and higher.” Here stands the implication of the 
twenty-sixth principle, in contradiction to the preceding, as 
appears still moie plainly in the next section, where 307, 43 
ff., it is expressly said : “ Counting up the four-and-twenty 
topics with Prakrti, the Saiiikliyas recognize a twenty-fifth 
principle which is apart from the topics ; this twenty-fifth 
principle is said to be the soul without Source or un-Prakrti- 
soul, aprakrtyatma, when it is enlightened, budhyamanah; 
and when it thus recognizes self, it becomes pure and apart, 
Brahman from the whole). On the Yoga anudar9anam, see the note above. 
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yada to budliyate 'tmanaih tada bbavati kevalah. This is the 
correct view according to the topics. Those knowing this 
attain equableness. From direct perception one could under- 
stand Prakrti from guna and topic and so one can judge from 
things without gunas. There is sometliing higher than the 
destructible. They who do not agree to tliis have a false 
view and do not become emancipated but are born again in 
manifest form. The unmanifest is said to be the All. But 
the twenty-fifth principle is not part of tliis ‘ all,’ asarvah 
pahcavih§akah. They that recognize him have no fear.” 

Here there is not an indication of any principle liigher than 
the Samkhya twenty-fifth, except as the commentator reads 
Brahman into the word self as “ soul,” but the word is used of 
jiva in the preceding verse, and of Brahman there is not a word. 
The “thing to be knovm” is the “twenty-fifth principle” as 
opposed to the Unmanifest, which is here the “field” of 
knowledge. The view of a Lord-principle is distinctly op- 
posed r “It is said that the Unmanifest comprehends not only 
the field of knowledge (as has just been stated in ql. 88) but 
also sattva and Lord; the Sariikhya^system holds, however, 
that the twenty-fifth principle has no Lord and is itself the 
topic that is apart from topics ” (that is, the twenty-fifth prin- 
ciple is the supreme principle), 307, 41-42. 

This whole chapter, xii, 307, 26 If., gives as close an ap- 
proach to Samkhya as is found in the epic. It is called, ^1. 
42, the Saiiikhyadar§ana, parisarhkhyanudargana. That is 
to say, 

S^khya is Samkhyana. 

Even in the Anugita, xiv, 46, 64-56, we read: “The or- 
gans, the objects of sense, the five gross elements, mind, 
intellect, egoism, the Unmanifest, and Spirit (these are given 
in nominative and accusative) — on counting up all that 
properly, according to the distinction of topics, tattva, one 
gets to heaven, released from all bonds. Counting them over, 
one should reflect on them at the time of one’s end. Thus one 
that knows the topics is released, if one abide by the ekanta, 
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doctrine of unity.” So in xii, 316, 19, samkhyadar^anam 
etat te parisamkliyanam uttamam, “the Samkhya system is 
the best enumeration;” evam hi parisamkhyaya saihkhyah 
kevelatam gatah, “the Enumerators by thus enumerating 
attain separateness.” In the same way the Yogin gradually 
emancipates himself by parisaihkhyaya, enumerating the steps 
of abstraction, xii, 317, 16. The same thing is found in Gita 
18, 19, where gunasamkhyana or “enumeration of gunas” is 
equivalent to Samkhya. Even more strongly is this shown 
when Yoga and Samkhyana are antithetic, like Yoga and 
Samkhya, as in xii, 314, 3 ff., where the samkliyanadarginah 
are opposed to yoga-pradar^inah ; and in xiii, 141, 83 : yukto 
yogam prati sada prati saihkhyanam eva ca. 

The Samkhya Scheme. 

As I have shown above, this system stops with the twenty- 
fifth principle. This fact sometimes appears only incidentally, 
as when in xiv, 48, 4, we read: “By ten or twelve suppres- 
sions of breath one attains to that which is higher than the 
twenty-four.” ^ In its environment this verse is as significant 
as it is grotesque ; but it is simply carried over from an older 
account: “Turning the senses from the objects of sense by 
means of the mind, one that is pure and wise should with ten 
or twelve urgings urge the soul to that which is beyond the 
twenty-fourth prmciple,” xii, 307, 10-11. Here, at the outset 
of the chapter discussed above, it is evident that no twenty- 
sixth is contemplated. The conditioned soul is to be urged to 
associate itself with the pure soul and abstain from the other 
elements which condition it. Tliis pure soul is declared to 
be the “inner self standing in the breast,” antaratma hrda- 
yasthah, 9 I. 19, which in Yoga contemplation appears like a 
bright fire. “ It has no source, ayoni ; it stands in all beings 
an immortal thing, and is not seen, but may be known by 
intelligence, buddhidravyena dr 9 yeta. He makes the worlds, 

^ The commentator says ten or twelve, va 'pi may mean and, i. e., twenty- 
two. He giyes the exercises. 
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standing beyond darkness, and he is called tamonuda, vita- 
maska, the smiter of darkness,” 24. So much for the Yoga 
doctrine, Avhere the inner soul is that “which surpasses tlie 
twenty-fourth,” and is then treated (as given above) as neuter 
tad or masculine, but without recognition of the Lord-Soul as 
twenty-sixthd Then follows the Samkhya-jruina (parisaih- 
khyanadarganani), 307, 26 ff.: “It is the system of the Pra- 
krtivadins and starts with highest Prakrti, which is the 
Unmanifest. From this is produced the Great One (neuter), 
intellect, as the second; from the Great One, egoism, as the 
third; and the Saihkhyatmadarginah say that the five ele- 
ments come from egoism. These together are the eight 
(forms of) the Source, called the eight sources (because pro- 
ductive). The modifications are sixteen. There are five 
gi’oss elements, vi§esrih, and five senses (or tlie sixteen are 
the five gross elements and ten organs with mind).^ These 
(twenty-four) are all the topics, tattvas, as explained in the 
enumeration of the Saihkhyas. Inversely as it created them 
the inner soul, antaratman, also absoibs tliem, as the sea 
absorbs its waves. The Source is a unit at abs()i|)tion and 
a plurality at creation, ekatva, bahutva. The Sour(.*e itself 
has the principle of productivity, prasava. Over tliis field ^ 

1 This section, like the one cited above (to wliich it is a parallel), ends with 
yoga eso hi yoj^aniim. The next verse (though in the middle of a chajuer) has 
the Upanisliad mark of a closed account, yogadarennarn etavat (as in Katha, 
etavad aniidar^anarn). The soul aj)pears as a smokeless fire*, vidiiuma, as in 
Katha, iv, 13, adhumaka; it is anubhyo anu, as Katha, ii, 2i), etc. Tht' point 
of view is wholly that of Atmaism to the very end without a trace of Vishnu- 
ism. It is, however, an intruded section, for tlie opening of the chapter 
marks a repetition, the questioner saving ; “ Now you have told me all about 
oneness and separateness, but I should like to hear it all again ** (just as the 
Anugita is marked). 

^ So the commentator explains ?1. 29-30, eta prakrtaya? cii *8tau vikiira? 
ca *pi soda^a, panca cai Va viyesa vai tathS pahee *ndriyani ca, etavad eva 
tattvanam samkhyam ahur manisinah. But see helow. 

® Instead of “field” we find also the “pasture”: “When the senses (in- 
driyani pramathini, as in the Gita) return from the pasture, gocarah, and 
rest at home, then shalt thou see the highest self with the self, the great all- 
soul” (self), xii, 251, 6. The principle of productivity, prasava, is synony- 
mous with Prakrti. Tims we have prakrtija gunSh (Gita), and prasavaja 
gunah, xiii, 85, 105. 
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stands the Great Soul as the twenty-fifth, called the kse- 
trajua, field-knower, also the male, Purusha (avyaktike pra- 
yigate, 38). Tlie field is the Unmanifest, the knower of the 
field is the twenty-fifth principle.” Then follows the extract 
given above. It is clear that here the twenty-fifth principle 
(Purusha) is not a lower principle than a twenty-sixth (not 
recognized at all). Still more remarkable is the following 
exposition : 

In xii, 311, 8 ff. : “There are eight sources and sixteen 
modilications. Metapliysicians explain the eight as the Un- 
inanifest, the Great One (masc.), egoism, and earth, wind, air, 
water, and light. These are the eight sources. The modi- 
fications are (the five perceptive organs) ear, skin, eye, tongue, 
and nose ; the five (great elements), sound, touch, color, taste, 
smell ; the five (organs of action) voice, hands, feet, and two 
organs of excretion. [These differences, vi^esah, are in the 
five gi'eat elements, mahabhutas; and those organs of per- 
ception are savigesani, tliat is, differentiated.] Mind, say the 
metaphj^sicians, is the sixteenth.” The bracketed stanza^ in- 
terrupts the description (as in the scheme above) with a 
statement of the “ differences ” appertaining to the gross 
elements (as distinct from the fine elements, which have 
only one characteristic apiece, and are avigesa). 

Both these schemes ^ give the Aphorism’s list, whereby the 
tattvas of the Saihkhya (the Yoga is here expressly included, 
gl. 8) appear as follows : — 

The Unmanifest 

Intellect 

Egoism 

Five (fine) elements (not here named col- 
lectively; called tanmatras elsewhere). 

1 ete vi^osa rajendra mahabhutesu paficasu buddhindriyany athai *tani 
savi^esani, Maithila, 311, 14. 

2 Compare xiv, 40, 1 ff., where the same creations appear. 

9 


Eight 
productive 
forms of 
^ Prakrti. 
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Sixteen 

modificii- 

tions. 


''5 Organs of Perception (buddliindriyas, §1. 

14). 

5 Organs of Action (not here named collec- 
I tively; called karmendiiyas elsewhere). 

1 Mind. 

^5 Gross elements (vi^esas, mahabhutas). 


But to the scheme at xii, 311, there is appended the following 
incongruous account, thus, ql. 16 ff. ; “From the Umnanifest 
is produced the Great Soul, mahan atma, Avhich the wise say 
is the first creation, and call the pradlianika. From the Great 
One is produced egoism, the second creation, 'which is called 
buddhyatmaka, that is, identical with intellect. From egoism 
is produced mind, bhutagunatmaka, identical with the ele- 
mental constituents, called ahaihkarika, tliat is, egoistic, the 
third creation, sargah. From mind are produced the great ele- 
ments, maliabhutah (sic),^ the fourth creation, called iiirmasa, 
mental. The fifth creation comprises sound, touch, color, 
taste, and smell, which is called elemental, bhautika. The 
sixth creation is the ear, skin, eye, tongue, nose, called babii- 
cintatmaka, that is, identical wdth much tliought (matter is 
only a form of mind). The seventh creation is the group 
of organs (of action) after the ear, called organ-creation, 
aindriya. The eighth creation is the up-and-aei'oss stream 
(of breaths) called arjavaka, that is, upright. The ninth is 
the down-and-across, also called arjavaka. These are the nine 
creations, sargani, and the tAventy-four topics, tattvani, de- 
clared according to the system of revelation (<:?-rutinidar5ar- 
nat).” So this scheme ends without hint of a twenty-sixth 
principle, but with productive mind and a substitution of 
atman, soul, for intellect. 

A more striking substitution is found in xii, 204, 10-11, 
where, instead of the received order as given above, the list 
from Source to the senses is as follows: 


^ As remarked above, organs and elements are called indifferently indriySh 
or indriySni, mababhutah or mahabhutani, as shown here and elsewhere. So 
in this passage, sargah and sargani. Compare tattvan, above, p. 98* 
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The Great Unknown, or Unmanifest, avyaktam, mahat 
Knowledge, jnana 
Intellect 

I 

Mind 

I 

enses 

In the following section, 205, 16 ff., intellect active in mind 
is mind. It is mind which is freed from the gunas and, ib. 9, 
mind, as a form of knowledge impeded by the gunas, pro- 
duces intellect, which must be withdrawn into mind again for 
one to attain the liighest. In these cases, there can be, from 
a synthetic point of view, no unsystematic interpretation of 
intellect and knowledge and mind, but a loose ^ exploiting of 
Samkliya in terms of Brahmaism, because elsewhere the Sam- 
khya scheme is fully recognized. So eai*elessly are the terms 
employed that, while in one part of the exposition knowledge 
is Brahman and mind is a part of it, related to it as jTva is to 
Atman, in another part we are told that tliis knowledge comes 
from something liigher, the Unmanifest. Again, Brahman is 
not the Unmanifest but in the Unmanifest, xii, 319, 1. There 
is no substitution for egoism in the above, for this is recog- 
nized in another stanza which enumerates as the “group 
called bhutas,” (created) spirit (!), Source, intellect, objects 
of sense, the organs, egoism and false opinion, 205, 24.^ Here 

1 These para ladders (compare Gita, 3, 42 ; Kath. iii, 10) are found every- 
where and often contradict the regular schemes : ‘‘ Soul is higher than mind, 
mind than senses, highest of creatures are those that move ; of these the 
bipeds ; of these the twice-born ; of these the wise, of these those that know 
the soul, atman ; of these the humble,” xii, 208, 19 ff. ; Objects are higher 
than senses, mind higher than objects, intellect higher than mind, the great 
Atman higher than intellect,” xii, 247, 3 ff. (in 249, 2 paro matah for mahan 
parah) ; “ The unmauifest is higher than the great ; the immortal is higher 
than the unmanifest: nothing is higher than the immortal” (ib.). The stages 
in xiv, 50, 64 ff., are space or air, egoism, intellect, soul, the unmanifest, and 
spirit ! 

2 This is called the samuho bhutasamjhakah, or group of so-called 
created things,” which is noteworthy as containing Purusha, spirit, and abhi- 
mSna, false opinion, as a distinct factor. 
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the source of the Source and of Pm-usha alike is Bralmian, a 
\iew utterly opposed to the passages cited above. 

The Auuglta, which, as already indicated, also has tlie 
schemes above, continues in xiv, 42, with a parallel to xii, 
314, on the relation of the elements to the individual, as 
organ, to the object, and to the special deity concerned A\'illi 
each action. At the opening of the eighth chapter of the 
Gita adliyatma is called the individual manifestation. It is 
literally that connected rvith the self or soul, and is often 
used as a noun in the sense of metaphysics (xii, 194 and 248, 
etc*.).^ In xii, 314, 4 and 14, it is said that an explanation as 
the Srahkliyas represent it, yatha saTiils:]iyanadar^in<ili, is given 
of the manifestations according to the individual, vyaktilo 
vibhiiti, which differs somewhat from that in the Anuglta. 
The scheme is as folloAA's, starting with the elements and 
with aka^a, air, as the first bhuta in the latter account: 



Air 

Wind 

Light 

Water 

Earth 

elements 

adhyatma 

ear 

akin 

eye 

tongue 

nose 

organs o( 
sense 

adhibhuta 

sound 

touch (ob- 
ject of) 

color 

taste 

smell 

objects 

adhidaivata 

Di^as 

Lightning 

(Pavana) 

Sun 

Soma 

(Water) 

Wind 

divinities 

adhyatma 

feet 

pSyu 

upastha 

hands 

voice 

organs of 
aelion 

adhibhuta 

going 

excretion 

nanda (gukra) doing, 
acts 

speaking 

activities 

adhidaivata 

adhyatma 

adhibhuta 

adhidaivata 

Vishnu 

Mind 

thinking 
(manta vya, 
saiiikalpa) 
Moon 

Mitra 

Prajapati 

Egoism 

abhimSna 

Rudra, or In- 
tellect 

Indra 

Fire 

Intellect * 

nnderstamiing, 
or thinking 

KsetrajSa, 
or Brahmain 

divinities 

mental 

pow(*r3 

activities 

divinities 


^ Compare the use of these terms in BAIL iii, 7, 14. On adhyatma in 
this sense, compare also xii, 331, 30, adhyatmaratir iisino nirapeksah . . . 
atmanai Va sahlyena ya^ caret sa sukhi bhavet. 

2 huddhih sadindriyavicarini, directinfi^ the six senses ” (usually a function 
of mind, which is here paRcabhutatmacarakam), xiv, 42, 20, and 31. The 
function of intellect is here mantaryam, which in ^'anti is given to mind. 
Rudra in the preceding group in Anuglta is replaced by biiddhi in 
where buddhi is both adhyatma and adhidaivata. The adhidaivata of intel- 
lect is spirit, ksetrajfia, in ^Janti ; Brahman, in the Anugita. It is apparent 
that we have here (a) rather late matter, (b) worked over by two sets of 
revisors. 
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This scheme is unknown in the older Upanishads. Even 
egoism thus aj)pears first (with some variations) in Pragna, 
iv, 8 (Deussen). Compare xii, 240, 8, above, where Fire is 
the divinity to digestion, not to voice, and Sarasvatl is assigned 
to the tongue. When, as often happens, no egoism is men- 
tioned, it is because the intellect (“the twelfth’’ as it is called 
in the very x>assage which gives thirteen above, xiv, 42, 16, 
and in the Panea§ikha schemes given below) is held to imply 
egoism. The frequent omission, however, seems to pouit to 
the fact that there was originally no distinction, or, in other 
words, that intellect was j3rimarily regarded as necessarily 
self-conscious as soon as it became manifest at all. 

The Twenty-Sixth Principle. 

Clearly as most of the schemes given above reveal the fact 
that the twenty-fifth princij^le, or in other words pure Ego, 
was regarded as the culmination of the group of systematized 
categories, the intrusion into this scheme of a new x)rinciple, 
overlapping the twenty-fifth, is here and there made mani- 
fest. Tins new princix)le is the one denied in the Saihlmyan 
scheme, namely that of a personal Lord, Tgvara, which is 
upheld in the contrasted Yogin scheme. This twenty-sixth 
princif)le is explained in xii, 308 ; after the speaker says he 
has disposed of the Samkhya system. Here the male condi- 
tioned sx)irit bewails his intercourse with the female Source, 
and the fact that associating with her he has not recognized 
that he has been “like a fish in water,” a foreign element in 
combination with matter, and consequently is reborn again 
and again, §1. 24-26; but now he becomes enlightened, 
buddha, and will reach unity, as well as likeness with the 
Lord-spirit, the indestructible, 27-40. The twenty-sixth 
princij)le is thus recognized not only as the one eternal prin- 
ciple, but as a personal spirit, ayam atra bhaved bandhuh, 27. 
Then follows another exposition, which is based on the system 
of Narada, received by him from Vasistha, who in turn re- 
ceived it from Hiranyagarbha, 309, 40. This system is both 
Yoga and Saihkhya, the systems being double but the teach- 
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ing being identical (yad eva gastram Saiiikbyanam yogadar- 
ganain eva tat, 308, 44), the claim usually miule when Yoga is 
advocated. A huge ^astra is that of the Samldiyas, “as say 
viduso janah,” and one “to which, along with the Veda, 
Yogins have recourse.” In other words, the Yoga teacliing 
is based on Veda and on tlie Saiiikliya as a precedmit system. 
Then follows the admission : “ In it (the Saiiikhya system) no 
principle higher than the twenty-lifth is recognized,” (asiuin 
gastre) pancavingat paraih tiittvaiii pathyate na, naradhipa, 
whereas: “The Yoga philosophers declare a budhyamana or 
individual spirit and a biiddlia or Lord-8pirit to be in accord- 
ance with their principles, the latter being identical with the 
former, except that it is fully enlightened,” gl. 48. 

Here also is a perfectly clear and frank statement, which 
may be paraphrased thus : “ In older Sriiidchya philosophy the 
liighest principle recognized is that of the j)iire individual 
Ego; in the Yoga philosopliy this Ego is identified as indi- 
vidual spii’it with the fully enliglitoned Lord.” Hence Yogas 
(and not Saihkhyas) speak of budhyamana and buddha as 
two but identical, budhyamanam ca biiddJiaih ea prahur yogii- 
nidarganam, gl. 48. Elsewhere the twenty-fiftli prmcij)le is 
itself the Lord: ahain puru»^ih ixificavingakah.^ 

After this introduction the speaker, Vasistlur, proceeds to 
describe this Yoga philosophy in detail. The Lord-Spirit 
“divides himself into many,” atmanam bahudhri krtvii, and 
becomes the different abuddlias, or imperfectly enlightiuuid 
spirits conditioned by Prakrti. Thus he becomes conditiomul, 
guniin dharayate, and “modifies himself” without true knowl- 
edge of himself, vikurvano budhyamano na budhyate. In 
tliis condition, then, he becomes creator and absorlier of what 

1 Compare xii, S40, 43, personal God is the twenty-fifth. He is the witness 
devoid of gunas, and of kalas, ib. 23; ‘*the twenty-fifth, beyond the twice 
twelve tattvas,'^ ib. 24. In this passage the Unmanifest is resolved into Furu- 
sha, 340, 30-31, This is worth noting as being in direct contradiction of the 
theory of unchanging eternal Prakrti, as enunciated in xii, 217, 8: **Both 
Puruftha and the unmanifest Source are eternal, without beginning and with- 
out end.'^ In 335, 20-31, Source is both bora and indestructible. Compare 
H. 3, 85* 16, as cited above, p. 98. 
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he has created. The conditioned cannot understand the 
luiconditioned ; it is the Un-understanding, apratibudhyakam 
(sic, 309, 4). The conditioned spiiit can understand the 
Umnanifest but “he cannot understand the stainless eter- 
nal biiddha, which is the twenty-sixth principle,” sadvingaiii 
vmialain buddliaih sanatanam, though the latter “ understands 
both the twenty-fifth and the twenty-fourth principles,” 309, 
7. “This twenty-sixth principle is pure unmanifest Brah- 
man, which is connected with all that is seen and unseen,” 
ib. 8. “When the conditioned spirit recognizes the pure 
Highest Intelligence, then he becomes clear-eyed, avyakta- 
locanah, and free of the Source ” (tada prakrtiman, sic, read 
apra?). The twenty-sixth is this Highest Intelligence ; it is 
“ the topic and that which is apart from all topics,” gl. 10 and 
13. “The conditioned spirit attains likeness with the twenty- 
sixth prmciple when it recognizes itself as the twenty-sixth,” 
sadviiiQO diam iti prajfiah, gl. 16. “ That separatenes8 of spirits 
which is part of the exposition of Saiiikhya is really (ex- 
plained by) the conditioned spirit when not fully enlightened 
by the (fully) enlightened twenty-sixth,” sadvingena pra- 
buddhena budhyamano 'py abuddhiman, ctan nanatvam ity 
uktaih saiiikhyagrutinidarganat, gl. 17. The continuation of 
this teaching points out that unity with Brahman is attained 
by tlie individual spirit only when it no longer has any con- 
sciousness (of self), yada buddhya na budhyate, gl. 18. 

In this passage the attempt to reconcile the doctrine of the 
Saiiikliya individual spirits, nanatvam, “ than which there is 
nothing higher,” with the doctrine of unity, ekatva, is as plain 
as a reasonable historian could expect to find it. “ Thus it 
is,” the account concludes, “that one must understand the 
(two theories of) separateness and unity,” nanatvaikatvam 
etavad drastavyarh gastradarganat, gl. 22. And then occurs 
a very pretty lapsus. The images of the fly encased in the 
plant, magakodumbare, and the fish in water, matsyodake, 
are constantly employed in Saihkhyan philosophy, as shown 
above, to illustrate the fact that spirit is different from the 
Source, though externally united. Our good Vasistha, how- 
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ever, brings tliese images in to illustrate tbe difference, anyat- 
vam, between the individual spirit and Brahman: “The 
difference between the fly and plant, between the fish and 
water, is to be understood as the combined separateness and 
unity of these two,” as if, from the historical connotation of 
tliese images, they were essentially different, whereas according 
to the exposition they are essentially one. But this is of a piece 
until the use of vikurvanas, a Saiiikhya tenn applied to the 
modifications of the Source, when used above, of Brahman. 

This Yoga doctrine, as explained above, is to be taught 
(not to the man that bases his })hiloso})hy on the Veda, na^ 
vedanisthasya jaiiasya . . . pradeyam, but) “to any oiie that 
desiies it for the sake of wisdom and receives it with sub- 
mission,” gl. 32. 

The Yoga doctrine as liere represented stands midway 
between Saiiikhya and Bralmiaism. The former side has Ikhui 
fully illustrated. In regard to the latter it will have been 
noticed that while the personal Lord-Spirit is a Ibrin of 
Brahman, ami Brahman in turn is iden tilled with the pure 
esseiU'C of every individual spirit, it is merely said that 
Brahman is connected with the visible as well as with the 
invisible, drgyadi^ye hy anugatam, 309, 8. The Bralnnan here 
represented is not the All, but a pure Supreme Spirit into 
which fractional spirits, parts of Braliman when lie “’made 
himself many,” are reabsorbed. Of the identity of th(^ olijia;;- 
tive world with this Brahman there is no wvird: nciiher is 
there any hint that the objective w'orld is illusion, ex(‘e[)t that 
at the beginning of the preceding vsei-tion, 308, 2 ff., the gen- 
eral ojiinion, ahiih, is cited that “the Unmanifest is igno- 
rance,” avidya, as opposed to the twenty-fifth prineii>l(i as 
wisdom, vidya.^ Elsewhere “ the Source is knowledge,” juana, 
but also avedyam avyaktam, as opposed to (jheyo) vedyah 
purusah, 319, 40. 

1 But iia°, V, 1., one wise in the Veda it may be imparted or to/' 

etc. Tiiose excluded are given in the following verses as liars and other evil- 
doers, a long list. 

2 But il>. 7, the Source as unmanifest is vidya; the highest is Vidhi (com- 
pare pradhanavidhiyogasthah of xiii, 14, 42d), the Creator. 
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This doctrine of the twenty-sixth principle belongs only 
to the later part of the pseudo-epic. The passage given 
above is found virtually repeated in xii, 319, 66, and 70 ff. 
Here as Ihukrti the chief-thing, pradhana, does not know 
spirit, so spirit does not know Supreme Spirit. The one 
that is different (spirit), seeing and yet not seeing, looks 
upon the twenty-sixth, the twenty-fifth (pure spirit) and 
twenty-fourth. But the twenty-fifth also does not recognize 
the tAventy-sixth, who recognizes hhn, and having a false 
opinion of himself thinks tliat no one is higher than he ” (so 
316, 4). And further: ‘‘The tAA^enty-fourth should not be 
accepted by Avise men (as tlie twenty-fifth), any more than, 
because of mere association, the fish should be identified with 
the water it has entered (74). The twenty-fifth on realizing 
that it is diffei’cnt (from the tAA^enty-fourth) becomes one with 
the tAventy-sixth and recognizes (the latter). .For though 
Tlie Best a23pears different from the tAventy-fifth, the saints 
regard this as due to the conditioned nature of the tAventy- 
fifth and declare that the two are really identical. Therefore, 
being afraid of birth and death, and beholding the tAventy- 
sixth, neitlier Yogas nor Saiiikhyas admit that the tAA^enty- 
fifth is the mdestructible.” 

Here again, with the neAv notion that jlva is destructible (in 
Paramatman) there is the attempt to foist on the Saihkhya 
the belief which has been formally denied to them. Similarly 
in tlie Aniruddha theology, of the personal Lord (jovinda, 
Avho is said to “ create the elements,” xii, 207, 7 ff., it is said : 
“From him AAliom Saihkhya and Yoga philosophers declare as 
Highest Soul, Paramatman, and Avho is called the Great Spirit, 
Tiiahapurusa, is derived the unmanifest, avyaktam, of Avhich 
he is the base, pradhanam. From the unmanifest Lord, 
Igvara, came the manifest, and he is Aniruddha, called the 
great Soul. As egoism he created Brahman and the elements, 
and then the gunas,” xii, 341, 28-33. 

In this copy of the preceding passage there is also no 
notion of Vedanta as implying Maya or illusion. Significant 
is the fact that the present teaching is represented in the fol- 
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lowing stanzas, 319, 84-8G, as being newly inculcated, and 
especially designed for those who desire emancipation, in con- 
trast to the Samkhj^as and Yogas, who are content with their 
own doctrines, dharma. 

It is thus clear that Saiiikhya is merely a name to appeal to, 
and stands in tins regard on a footing with V eda, an authority 
claimed for the most divergent teachhig. 

Maya, Self-Delusion. 

The "illusion” theory of the universe is a development 
from the simple idea of delusion, often selMelusion. dlie 
ordinary (iion-philosophical) epic ma} a is a trick of delusion. 
Gods indulge in it to overeome their eiuany. The illusion- 
god par excellence, yishnii as Krishna, tliiis deludes his 
enemies by making them think the sun lias set uhen it has 
not, or by parallel magic tricks.^ This, in my opinion,*^ is the 
only meaning in the older Tpanishads, liab'o mayabhih j)uru- 
rupah, Brh., ii, 5, 19 (from the Rig Veda), ‘‘ Iiidi'a multi- 
form through tricks of delusion ; ’’ na yt'su jiljiiiam anrtaiii 
na maya ca, in whom there is naught crooked, nor untrue, 
nor any trick,” Prayna, i, 16. i\iagic seems to be the mean- 
ing ([)arallel witli moha) in Mriitri, iv, 2, where occurs the 
indrajala-inaya of i\Ibh. v, 160, 55. 

In Gita 7, 14-25, inaya is a divine, dfiivl, delusion caused 
by the giinas, gunamayl, chamcterizing people Avicked and 
foolish; in 4, 6, it is a psycliic delusion, atmamaya, wliieh 
causes the unborn God by means of Pi*akrti to appear to be 
born (not, be it noticed, whkdi causes the not-soul to aj)pear 
to be real). It occurs in one other j)assage, 18, Gl, where it 
is the equivalent of moha in the preceding stanza (as in 
Maitri T^p., above). In all these passages, although it is 
possible to read into maya the meaning given it by (^'aihkara, 
for example, yet the simpler meaning suffic^es of eitlier trick 

1 This is called indifferently maya (chadnia) or yoga, v, 100, 54-08; vii, 
146, 08, etc. 

In this interpretation of maya 1 am forced to differ from that of Deussen, 
who holds that maya is Vedantic Illusion (i. e., the not-soul appears through 
divine Illusion to he real) even in the earliest scriptures. 
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or delusion (false understanding) applied to the relation of 
individual soul and God, and tliis is probably the meaning, 
because inaya as illusion plays no part in the development of 
the scheme. Guna-made delusion is the regular Samkhya 
Prakrliuiiade ignorance; it is not Prakrti’s self. 

Tlie expression used above of Krishna’s maya that it is 
divine,” has no special philosophical significance. The same 
phrase is applied to Duryodhana's water-trick, dfiivlm mayam 
imam krtva, ix, 31, 4. When, too, Krishna in the Gita says 
that he is born by atmamaya, it must be remembered that in 
descriliing the parallel situation in the Kamayana, where 
Vishnu is born as Kama, the Avord chadman, disguise, cover, 
is used as the eciuivalent of maya, G. vu, 11, 32. 

In a very interesting critique of the neAV doctrine of moksa, 
that is, salvation Avithout Vedic sacrifiees, an orthodox objector 
is represented as saying: “This doctrine of salAUition has 
been brought out by miserable idle pundits; it is based on 
ignorance of the Veda and is a lie under the guise of truth. 
Not by despising the Vedas, not by chicanery and delusion 
(mayaya) does a man obtain great (Brahman). He finds 
Brahman in brahman ” (Veda).^ 

Similarly, Avhen Draupadl philosophizes in iii, 30, 32, her 
opening Avords shoAV that she reveres as the chief god the 
Creator, Avho, like other creatures, is subject to transmigration, 
32, 7, and is in no respect an All-god, though a later rcAATit- 
ing of the scene mixes up BhagaA^at, lyAxira, and Prajapati.^ 
This god, she says, has deluded (moha) her husband’s mind 

1 As the section is occupied in advocating the one-soul (All-soul), aikat- 
mya, doctrine, it is clear that maya is here merely delusion or deceit, xii, 
270, 50-51. Tlie words of tlie text are : ^riya vihlnair alasaih panditaih sam- 
pravartitam, vedavadaparijfiaiiam satyabhasam iva 'nrtam . . . na vedanam 
paribhavan na ^athyena na mayaya mahat prapnoti puruso brahmani brahma 
vindati, xii, 270, 17, 19. Kapila, to whom tlie remark is tuldressed, admits 
“the Vedas are authoritative,^’ vedah pramanarii lokanam, 27b h 43, 
insists that, though “ everything is based on the Veda,” the cruel animal sacri- 
fices therein enjoined are objectionable (as cited above), and upholds the 
thesis that “knowledge is the best means of salvation,” jnanara tu parama 
gatih, 271, 38 — this by the bye. 

2 The revision appears clearly at the end in Draupadi’s conversion. Com- 
pare the comments, AOS., Proceed., March, 1804. 
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and in deluding men generally, moliayitva, the Lord shows 
the power of his delusion, iimyaprabhava, ^viueh deludes them 
by atmamaya (the same expression as that of the (ula, cited 
above), making them kill each other as blind instruments of 
his will, which act without Addition, just as a stone breaks 
another in the hands of a man. Man proposes, but (lod dis- 
poses ^ by means of a trick, ehadma krtva, 30, 36, “ playing 
with men as children play with toys.'’ I'ie, fie,'’ says lier 
husband, “ don't speak so of the Lord, through whose grace 
the faithful gets immortality^’ 31, 42; ‘’vfor these things are 
divine mysteries (devagiiliyani, rewards of good and evil), 
since the divinities are full of secret tricks," gudhamayri hi 
devatrdi, 31, 35-37. The Cfistras and faith, not magic, iiiaya, 
or sinful Avorks, give faith in Krishna, a'. GO, 3-5. 

Again, in the accauint of the Pancakalajhas, the visiting 
Hindus, Avho look Avith awe on the service paid to the One 
God, say that they could hear the hymn, but (‘ould not S(,‘e 
the god, because, as tlicv suppose, tluw were ‘Mleluded by the 
god's niava,” mohitas tasya mayayrt, xii, 337, 44-48. (iod in 
the following is called the mahamayadhara, as he is alst» (allied 
by the rather modern epitluGs caturmahara jika, saplamalia- 
bliaga,^ xii, 33h, 3 ff. Here maya is truly illusion, as it is said 
in 340, 43-45 : ‘*God is he by^ Avhom this illusion ( of visible 
God) was created,” maya hy esa iiiaya si'sUl van mam pac\ asi, 
Narada ; but it is not illusion einbraeing the Avorld of objective 
tilings, even in this late account (cariGess enougii, foi* examtdeg 
to construe ili viii menire Aaiyam, 337, 38). There is at haist 
no passage in the epic Avhich says bluntly that ^^Trakrli is 
maya,” iis does (^Vet. Up. A, 10. On the contrary, the great 
mass of epic philosopliy, though it teaches that the sinner is 
deluded ‘‘ hy Vishnu’s hundred inilyas,” 302, 59, teaches also 
that this delusion is merely a confushm of mind in respect of 
the relation of the pure soul to tiie conditioned soul. It docs 
not teach that those things Avhich condition the soul are an 

1 anyatlia manyante purusas taui tani ca . . . anyatha prabhuh karoti 
vikaroti ca, iii, ilO, 

2 He is also called akliandala, which in xii, 337, 4, is still an epithet of 
Indra, 
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illusion, but that they are eternal substance, either in tliem- 
selves or as parts of Braliman. Take for instance the long 
account in xii, 196 to 201. It is not suggested that the sin- 
ner divest liimself of illusion. He goes into moha, tliat is lie 
becomes confused, and again he enters Braliman, 197, 10; or 
“enjoys bliss,” ramate sukliam (“if he does not \yisli the 
liighest, because liis soul is still tinged with desire, ragatma, 
he attains whatever he desires Knowledge is Braliman, 
and hence one must be free of all delusion to be Brahman 
indeed, and truly immortal,^ liut the objective world is seldom 
an illusion of Brahman. Moreover, the avidya of God is 
clearly an afterthought. According to one section in (Jaiiti, 
God creates the world “ at the point of day ” through avidya 
or ignorance. First raaliat was born, “ which quickly became 
mind ” (where mind and not intellect is vjaakta, manifest), 
which is “ characterized by desire and doubt.” ^ This same 
account in its first form is found in 232, 32, without avidya: 

“ The Lord, Igvara, sleeps during the cataclysm sunk in med- 
itation, dliyana ; but, when awakened at the close of niglit, he 
transforms the eternal, vikurute brahma ’ksayyam, and pro- 
duces the Great Being, whence mind, one with the manifest.” 
The following section simply picks up this accomit, repeats 
it in almost the same words, but slips in avidya to explain the 
expression “creates.” The alteration is the more marked as 

1 Some very grotesque conceptions are expressed here. In 200, 25, the jiva 
soul goes to Atman ; or goes to heaven and lives separately. When as a flame 
the spirit ascends to heaven, Brahman like a courteous host says “ Come, stay 
with me,^^ makes it (or him) conscious and then swallows him! 

2 Sorrow is the end of joy as night is the end of day, joy is the end of 
sorrow, as day is the end of night” (these succeed each other and each has its 
end) ; “ only knowledge ends not, for knowledge is Brahman,” xiv, 44, 18, 
20-21 ; 47, 1. Not till 52, 9, i, e., after the Anugita, is finished, is Maya a factor 
here. Previously there is only the ghoramoha or horrible misunderstanding 
of truth, xiv, 45, 4, etc. In xviii, 3, 36, Indra’s may a is an optical delusion, 

8 xii, 233, 1 ff. Here is to be noticed a contradiction in epic psychology. 
Mind in this passage has prarthana and sisrksa, that is it desires, whereas 
elsewhere desire (the unexplained “ seventh,” xii, 177,52) is an attribute of 
egoistic intellect. Desire is born of imagination, samkalpa, xii, 177, 25 ; it is 
destroyed by avoiding this, 302, 56; but, “remove mind from samkalpa and 
fix it on self/^ 241, 17, 
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many texts make no division of chapters here. In either case 
the account of creation goes right on, first, 232, 32, stated as 
(I§varah) : 

pratibuddho vikurute brahma ’ksayyam ksapaksaye 
srjate ca maliad bliutaiii tasmad vj^aktatinakain 
manah 

and then as : 

brahraatejomayaiii qukram yasya sarvam idaih jagat 
ekasya bhtitam bhutasya dvayaiii sthrivarajangamam 
aharmukhe vibuddhah san srjate \jidi/ayci jagat 
agra eva mahad bhutam a^u vyaktatmakam manah. 

As the seven creators ^ mentioned in the following stanza, 
233, 3, are explained as intellect, mind, and the five elements, 
it is clear also that egoism as a distinct factor is omitted. The 
seven cannot create apart, so they unite and make the body 
which the great beings,” bhutani mahanti, enter with Karma. 
The adikarta. First Creator, is Prajapati, who acts without 
Maya, gl. 13.2 jj^ short, while sometimes recognized, Mil}'?! 
is generally unknown in the epic, because the epic lacks unity, 
being now and then Vedantic, but generally Yogaistic. 

Fanca9ikha’s System. 

In the presentation above I have analyzed the three differ- 
ent religious philosophies advocated in the pseudo-epic ; the 
Samkhya, which holds to spirit and Source as distinct immor- 
tal entities; the Yoga, which adds the Supreme Spirit; and 
the personal religion of Narada and others, which makes of 
the Paramatman or Supreme Spirit a modilied fomi of Brah- 
man known as Aniruddha, etc., and identified with Krishna. 
In xii, 352, 13, the Paramatman doctrine is declared to be the 

1 manasa, mind-creatures,” the same epithet as that applied to the eternal 
Beva in xii, 182, 11. Compare BAXJ. ii, 6 , 7 ; Gita, 10 , 0. 

2 sarvabhutiiny upadaya tapasa? caranaya hi adikartS sa bhutanaih tam 
eva 'huh prajapatim. The commentator explains ‘'by means of Mayl” 
(BAIT, ii, 5, 19), but there is not even the suggestion of the Maya doctrine here. 
The etymology in 51. 11 {te . . . 5 arira 9 rayanam praptls tato purusa ucyate) 
seems to be owing to a confusion with purijayam pumsam iksate, Praj. v. 6 . 
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opinion of some Pundits only, in distinction from that of the 
knowledge-philosophers, who are said to hold to unity of soul. 
However this passage may be interpreted, ^ it is evident that 
it distinctly sets over against each other the Yoga and Brah- 
man interpretation. Paramatman is identified with Vishnu 
the “ unconditioned. All-soul spirit.” The religion taught 
is expressly opposed, as something higher, to Saihlchya and 
Yoga (§1. 7-8), and by comparison with other schemes is of 
Paiicaratra character. A preceding section states that the 
same religion is identical with the doctrine taught to Arjuna 
in the Gita, 349, 8, and (as already noticed) it is here called 
“ the Krislina religion,” Satvata dharma, which has mysteries, 
abstracts, and an Aranyaka (ib., 29-31). It was handed down 
through the seers, and a priest who was acquainted with the 
(Jyestha) Saman (and) Vedanta. His name was Jestha (sic). 
Then it disappeared, to be promulgated again in the Harigitah, 
ib. 46 and 53. In it, Vishnu as God is adored in one, two, 
three, or four forms (the usual group is meant, Aniruddha, 
Pradymnna, Samkarsana, Vasudeva).^ The disciples are called 
‘‘ those devoted to one God,” ekantinas, and it is hard to find 
many of them (durlabhah, 349, 62, compare Gita, 7, 19). 
They are identified with the Paucaratras (so 336, 25), a sect 

1 The words seem to indicate the antithesis not of three but of two beliefs : 
evarii hi paramatman am kecid icchanti panditah, ekatmanam tatha ’tmanam 
apare jiianacintakah, tatra yah paramatma hi sa nityarii nirgunah smrtah, sa 
hi Narayano jheyah sarvatmapuruso hi sah. The commentator, however, 
may be right in taking atman to refer to Saihkhyas and ekatman as brahma- 
bhinnam (Vedanta), though the single subject would make it more natural 
to take ekatmanam atmanam as ^'one spirit which is alone/^ Vishnu here is 
the manta mantavyam, “ the thinker and the thought,” and the eternal fore- 
cause, pradhana, 5I. 17-18. In 9I. 22, God plays, kridati, in his four forms (as 
often). 

® ^iva, on the other hand, has eight forms (the Puranic view), which, accord- 
ing to the commentator (though murti may imply the incorporations, Uudra, 
Bhairava, Ugra, Igvara, Mahadcva, Pa^upati, ^arva, Bhava), are the five ele- 
ments, sun, moon, and Purusha, iii, 49, 8. Such divisions are often unique 
and apparently arbitrary. See below on the eight sources. “ Indestructible 
Brahman ” (like Sattva) is eighteenfold according to (xii, 342, 13) H. 3, 14, 
13, astada9avidham (or nidham). Eight and a thousand (only pseudo-epic) 
are ^iva^s names, against Vishnu's even thousand. The worlds " are eight 
(see below), or seven, or twenty-one, according to the passage. 
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the teaching of which is here identified not only with that of 
the Saiiikhya-Yogii, but also with that of Vedaran 3 \aka, ib. 
349, 81, and with the religion of the “wliite men ’’and Yatis, 
^vetaiiaih Yatinam ca, ib. 85. Compare 336, 19, the white 
men's religion, and Satvata Vidhi, declared by Sur}^a. 

The (lifierence between religion and philosophy is obliter- 
ated in India, and the Pancaratra, sect is exalted as a develop- 
ment of the Bliagavadbliaktas, as the latter are represciitcxl 
in the Gita, clearty an indication of posteriority ; while their 
philosophy is rather contnisted than ideniitied with that of 
the Saihkhya. 

Three expositions are given, whicli embody tlie same ter- 
minology, and ma^" be called the Pafica^ikha system. 

Pahca^iklia Kapileya (intei’i)reted as a metronymic I) ap- 
pears in xii. 218, G ff., and 320, 2 ff. His pundi-name is 
elaborately amplified in tlie former passage, where, 218, 10 ff., 
he is an incorporation of Kapila and the first pnj)!! of Asiiri. 
In Panmsrotas, wliere there is a Kapila inanckla, lie liolds a 
long “session,” satin, having “bathed in the /xocre'^rotas ” 
(five rivers of the mind ? cf. (^vet. 1, 5), and being versed in 
the PaTieavTitra^ (doctrine), and being called in consecpience 
not only joaiit^aratinvi^arada, but also 

pancajiiah pancakrt paffca-guiiah pancac^ikhah (smrtah), 

epithets which are duly interpreted by the omniscient Nila- 
kantha. He also (below) has the epithet ikiricuratrah, whicdi 
is the onl^" one that need concern us, as the interi)retation of 
the others is mere guesswork. Pafica^ikha is regarded, then, 
as the teacher of the new sect of Pancariitins.^ 

His doctrine rests on the ancient foundation of “disgust 
with birth, disgust with acts, disgust with all things,” saiwa- 
nirveda, and is, in short, the religion of ennui, wldch consists 

^ Tlio seven Citrayikbandins are referred to as the author of the Plflca- 
ratra ^-astra in 27; ^7^ 3, ^astrara citrayikhandijana. These are the 
seven Frakrtis, personified as the seven old sages, whose names are given below, 
p. 170, to whom is added Manu to make the “eight sources/* 330, 29. In 
the hymn at xii, 330, the god is called Fafirakala-kartrpati, Faficaratrika 
raficagoi, Paucayajua, FaHcamahakalpa (as also Citrayikhandin). 
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in a little more than mere indifference. The literal meanino- 
is tliat one “ finds oneself out of,” or is sick of, the round of 
birth and death. Nirvana is attained by nirveda.^ This dis- 
gust and the rejection of that untrustworthy delusion, anagva- 
siko luohah, which leads to religious practices and the hope of 
rewards, xii, 218, 21-22, is the starting-point of the system, 
Avhich, sjmthetically considered, should culminate in Krishna- 
Vishnu, as the be-all and end-all, as in other cases. 

T]je analysis of the system is preceded by a most interest- 
ing and historically important review of certain fallacies, as 
follows. The unbeliever says: ‘‘One who relies on tradition 
(the scripture) says that there is something beyond after the 
destriK^tion (of the body), as being obvious and seen by all ; 
but such an one is refuted by the fact that death of self is 
negation, deprivation, of self, anatnia hy atmano mrtyuh. 
Death is a weakness induced by age. Tlirough delusion one 
hnagines a soul, and this is erroneously regarded as the 
“something beyond” (or higher). For practical purposes 
one may assume what is not true (that there is no death of the 
soul), just as one may say that “ the king never dies,” ajaro 
'yam amrtyiig ca rajil ’sau. But wlien something is asserted 
and denied and no evidence is given, on what should one base 
a judgment? Direct observation (evidence of the senses) is 
the base of received teaching and of inference. Received 
teaching is destroyed by direct observation, and (as evidence) 
inference amounts to nothing.” 

The last sentence reads in the originaL 218, 27 : 

pratyaksaih hy etayor mulaih krtantaitihyayor api 
pratyaksena ^gamo bhinnah krtanto va na kiiiicana 

The commentator takes krtanta as amunana and aitihya as 
equivalent to iigama ; though in 240, 2, anagatam anaitihyam 
katham brahma ’dhigacchati (where the commentator says that 
agata is pratyaksa and anumana), “ How can a good man 

1 Cowipare xii, 189, 10-17 : “ One cannot know the unknown (if faith he 
lacking); keep the mind on faith; liold it to the vital air; the vital air to 
Brahman; nirvana is attained by nirveda;’" Gita, 0, 23, nirvinnacetasa yogo 
(yoktavyo nivcayena ca) ; Mund. Up. i, 2, 12, brahmano nirvedam ayat. 

' ‘ 10 
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attain to Braliman not known to tradition nor revealed in the 
Veda?”^ and in G. v, 87, 23, aitiliyam annmanaih ca pnit- 
yaksam api ca ’gamam, ye hi samyak pariksante, it is distin- 
guished from the latter. The word agama is of sufficient 
importance to note the epic’s own definition given in xii, 270, 
43 : agamo vedavadas tu tarkagastrani ca ’gamah, “ Received 
(scriptmal) teaching includes the words of the Veda and 
philosophical codes ; ” a remarkable definition in view of the 
fact that some of the latter are heterodox, and that agama is 
currently used as equivalent to riglit tnidition. The tarka- 
vidya is elsewhere differentiated from logic, anviksikT, though 
both are called useless, xiii, 37, 12, wlien not extolled, as 
often ! 

The next stanza continues: “Enougli of making assump- 
tions based on this or that inference. In the opinion of (us) 
unbelievers there is no other ‘ spirit ’ than the body.'' 

For clearer understanding of the historical value of this I 
must give the exact words, 218, 28: 

yatra yatra ’numane 'sinin krtarn bliavayato *pi ca 
na ’nyo jivah garlrasya iiastikinam mate sthitah 

Here krtarn bhavayatah in tlie meaning of bhavanayalam (X.) 
is even more careless than the following gfmitive with caii- 
rasya ; but both are indicative of the slovenly st}’le which 
belongs alike to the Puranas and the pseud<M*pit‘, 

The unbeliever (according to the commentator) continues 
witJi a stanza almost unintelligible in its Sutra-like concise- 
ness, which can be given only by the original : 

reto vatakanikayam ghrtapakadhivilsanam 

jatih smrtir ayaskantah suryakanto 'mbubhaksanam 

‘‘The seed in the banyan-flower (accounts for the delusion of 
soul) ; butter (is only another fonn of grass ) ; rum ( is but 
fermented rice). Memory (and other ‘ psychic ’ functions are 
identical with the) creature bom.^ (I h^ ‘ like the) 

^ Just below, 240, 3, the expression manasa^ ce ^ndriySnam ca Sikagryam 
may be noticed as a repetition phrase of iii, 200, 25. 

^ I take adhivisana in the sense of adhivasa, home : (consider) the origin 
of ghee and fermented (liquor) ; N. paraphrases, adhivisitat (add in pw.). 
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magnet (which moves iron not by psychical but by physical 
potency).^ The burning-glass (makes fire, and so the fiery, 
active, soul is but a physical phenomenon). (The fire’s) 
devouring of water (is typical of the so-called appetite or 
desire of the soul),’’ or, in other words : Desire and enjoyment 
are no proof of a superphysical entity, any more than in the 
case of a fire gratifying its thirst for water. 

The denial of the soul-doctrine next calls forth the follow- 
ing refutation : 

“ A passing away (of something not physical occurs) in the 
case of a dead being. Supplication of the gods (proves the 
existence of incorporeal entities). (There would be besides) 
in the case of the dead a cessation of acts [the Karma doctrine 
would have to be given up].^ This is the proof. (Then 
again) things incorporate cannot be causes, hetavah, for there 
is no identity of that which has form and that which has no 
form,” 218, 30-^1. 

After this, other sceptics, who the commentator rightly (as 
I think) says are Buddhists,^ are introduced with a new argu- 

Jatih smrtih, birth and memory/' would seem to imply that memory argues 
a former birth, as in Patanjali’s Sutra, iv, 9. This would be an argument on 
the other side, as if the stanza were writ to prove the opposite. I follow' N., 
though inclined to think tliat the words really ought to be put into the mouth 
of the believer (tree, butter, memory, etc., show soul). See the next note. 

1 But compare the (orthodox) view as explained in xii, 211, 3: "As sense- 
less iron runs tow^ard a magnet ; so conditions born because of one's nature 
and all else similar" (are attracted toward the soul). The passages seem 
curiously related, as just before stands, 9I. 2, yatha '9vatthakanikayam antar 
bhuto mahadriimah nispanno dr9yate vyaktam avyaktat sarabhavas tatha, 
" birth from the unmanifest is as when a great tree born in a flower coming 
out is seen clearly." Compare BAU. iii, 9, 28 ; ^Ivet. Up. i, 16, etc. 

2 This, like tlie appeal to the existence of di\ inities, is a presumption of 
what is to be proved. Of course, the unbeliever believes neither in metem- 
psychosis nor in gods, but he is not allowed to say any more. In xii, 304, 47, 
the argument for the existence of the Source and the spirit is that both are 
inferable from effects (as seasons are from fruits, 306, 27). In the latter pas- 
sage, the spirit "inferred by signs,” lingas, is called pa5cavin9atima (takara- 
lopa arsah !). 

8 Interesting, both as showing how the epic repeats itself and Buddhism, 
are xii, 175 and 277 (where several padas are identical with those in the 
Dhammapada), and xiii, 113. The ahinsa doctrine is carried on here in xiii, 
114, 6, which repeats xii, 240, 18, with a varied reading that shows the futility 
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ment against the existence of soul: ‘^Some say the cause, 
karana, of successive rebiith is ignorance, avidya, deshe, con- 
fusion of mind, and the practice of faulty ticts; ig-norance 
being the field watered by tliirst, mid acts being the seed 
planted in it, all of which cause rebiidh. They say that 
(ignorance) is concealed (in the body) mid is burned away, 
and that, when the mortal paid is destroyed, another body is 
bom from it and they call this the destruction of being. But 
(in answer to this), how can it be just the same man in tliivS 
(new body), since he is diffeient in form, in birth, in good, 
and in aims? For (if there is no soul) all would discon- 
nected. (Further) if tliis is so, what pleasure would there be 
in gifts, wisdom, or tlie power gained by religious pradices? 
For another entity would get the fruit of wluit this man pra{‘.- 
tises, since one man by means of another’s nature, prakrtaih, 
would be made VTetched or blessed here on earth. (In this 
matter) the decision in regard to what is invisible (must j’cst 
on) what is visible. If you kill a body with a ciulgid would 
another arise from it? Even so the separate consciousness 
would be a different comsinousness, not the original one. 
This destruction of being (spoken of above, satvasaiiiksaya) 
w'ould be repeated like seasons and years ; [tliere wotild 
indeed be no end to it, for if it is argued lluit destru(*tion 
of consciousness ever results in a new consciousness, then 
destruction of being would result, not, as the Buddhists teach, 
in anniliilation, but in new being; so there would no 
escape from rebirth. If one says, however, that tliere is a 
conditioned soul, it can l>e only a physical Ixmd of unity] like 
a house, growing gradually weaker through r(*peated aging 
and dying (consisting, as such a ‘soul’ must) of (mortal) 
senses, thoughts, breath, blood, flesh, bone, all of which perish 
and revert in due order to their original himn. And, further, 
(such a theory) would refute the practice of the wx)rld in 

of relying on the commentator, who thinks that the elephant in thc^ following 
stanza of (anti is Yoga! Yatha nagapade padapi padaglminam, »ar* 

vany eva ’pidhlyaiitc padajatilni kauHjare, evara sarvam ahihsayitii dharmlr- 
tham apidhiyate (in xiii, evara lokesv ahihsa tu nirdi$|a). 
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respect of obtaining advantage from gifts and other religions 
acts, since both the Avords of the Veda and the pi^actice of the 
world (show that acts are performed) for this purpose (of 
gain). There are many proofs to be found in the mind, 
but Avhat with the iteration of this and that cause no clear 
light is obtained, but men doubt and turn to some one expla- 
nation, till their iihellect becomes fixed on one point and rots 
there like a tree. So all creatures, made Avretched through 
(desiring) useless objects, are led aAvay by receh^ed teaching, 
agamaih, like elephants led by their keepers. Thus, desiring 
objects that bring endless pleasure, the drieduip many get 
instead a greater sorroAv on being forced to abandon the bait 
and enter the poAA^er of dcatli.'’ 

The argument is the familiar one that a man gets sorrow 
through desiring lieaA^en, for after his Karma is exhausted lie 
sinks doAAUi again to a loAAxr IcA-el. So heaven is a bait AAdiieh 
attmets men ; but as it is only a temporary pleasure folloAv^^d 
by pain, one suffers from it all the more (nessiin maggiore 
dolore die ricordarsi). All this implies imcoiiscious existence 
as the best goal. 

To this it is said, 219, 2, in the AAwds of the great Upani- 
shad : “ If there is no consciousness after death, ^ AA'hat differ- 
ence does it make Avhether one has Avisdom or not, or is careful 
or not?” Then Panca 9 ikha replies Avitli a long exposition of 
his system, 219, 6 ff., of which I give the chief points : 

It is not a system of annihilation, ucchedanistha, nor one 
of the soul’s separate existence, bhavanistha. The (visible) 
man consists of body, senses, and perception, cetas. The 
foundations are the five elements, Avliidi are independent and 
make the body. The body is not of one element, but of five* 
The aggregate causing activity is knowledge, heat, and AAund.^ 
From knoAvledge come the senses and their objects, separate 
existence, svabhava, perception, cetana, and mind ; from Avind 
come the two vital breaths; from heat come gall and other 

1 yadi na pretya. samjSa bliavati ; compare tany (bliutani) era ^nuvina^' 
yati, na pretya samjRa ^sti *ti, BAU. ii, 4, 12, 

* 219, 9 ; compare below. 
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bases, (Hiatus, The five senses, indriyas, hearing, touch, taste, 
sight, smell, derive from the mind, citta, and have its charac- 
teristics. Eternal cetana is threefold when unital witli dis- 
cernment, vijilana, Tliis tliey call sukhaduhkha and the 
opposite. Sound, touch, color, taste, smell, the forms (miir- 
tayah, containing these as objects), make a group of six 
constiint eonstitiients, giuias, to make knowliHlge perh'ct. 
Dependent on these are acts and visiirga (?), and judgment in 
regard to the meaning of aU topics. This tliey call the highest 
seed, gukra; it is intellect, the great undeteriorating (sul>- 
stance). This collection of attributes is not sold but is 
not-soiih anatman. The true t(3aching is eoutained in Remin- 
ciation-^astras, which enjoin renunciation of all. Having ex- 
plained the six jiianendriyas, organs of knowledge, Pafieacikha 
explains the “ organs of action, which are five, with !>ala, 
power, as the sixtli,” (^d. 20. There- are twelve organs, live 
organs of knowledge Avitli mind as sixth, and five of action 
vdth power as sixtli. The eleven organs (with mind) one 
should renounce by means of the inltdle(d. Ear, sonud, 
and mind (eitta, in 23 and 34 ; mamis in 22) are nci'essary in 
hearing.^ Thus for all the senses tliere are fifteem gunas 
(3 X fi)- There are also tlie three gunas called saliva, rajas, 
tamas. Ear and sound are fonns of air (spacer) ; so witii the 
five others. In the ten senses there arises a (*reation (entity) 
simultaneous vith their activity; this is (the eleventh), mind, 
citta. The intellect is the twelfth. In deep sl(;(*p, lamast*, 
there is no annihilation (of personality), although there is 
concerned no such creation simultaneous with the senses (the 
co-operation teing a popular fallacy). (In deep sleep) in 
consequence of one’s former waking experience, and because 
one is conditioned by the three gunas, one iinaginf\s that one 
has material senses, although one can perceive only subtile 
senses. But though one imagines this, one does not retilly 

1 Compare Gita, 18, 18 (threefold urgers to action), knowledge, object, 
knower, Jfianarh Jfieyam parijnata trividha karmacodana; threefold action, 
organ, act, agent, karanarh karma karte Hi trividhah karmasarhgrahah ; in 
14, the flee karanani or karmanah hetavah are object, adhi8|hana, agent, 
organ, action, and the daira (said to be Samkhya, but interpreted as Vedanta), 
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co-operate (with the senses. Hence it may be inferred that a 
soul exists independent of mental processes). But the deej)- 
sleep consciousness is a finite and darkened pleasure. Even the 
result one derives from traditional teaching, agama, though 
not sorrowful, is also merely darkness, revealed lies, as it were.^ 
Spirit, ksetrajfia, is the being, bhava, standing in mind; it 
is immortal, flowing as a stream to the ocean. For the de- 
struction of existence, satvasaihksaya (the expression used 
above) is (in Upanishad language) as when rivers run into 
other rivers and to the ocean, losing their individuality, 
vyakti (equivalent to form) and name. Consequently, when 
the individual spirit, jiva, is united (with the ocean of being) 
and embraced on all sides, how could there be consciousness 
after death? (219, 43). As the creature that spins out of 
itself, ^Tapping itself in its web-house, stays there over- 
powered, so is the soul ; but when freed, it abandons its misery, 
and then its woe is destroyed, like a clod falling on a rock. 
As the deer leaves its old horn, and the snake its skin, with- 
out looking behind, and a bird leaves the falling tree and flies 
away unattached, so the freed soul abandons its woe, and 
leaving pleasure and pain, without even a mhtile body., goes 
the perfect way (47-49 repeats 45).^ 

For a Samkhya philosopher Paiicagikha teaches very extra- 
ordinary things, the most advanced Brahmaism, which fails 
only of being Vedanta in its lack of Mayii. Three sets of 
philosophers are here refuted, — the materialist, the Buddliist, 

1 The commentator reads atha tatra 'py unadatte tamo Vyaktam iva 
"nrtam, 5 I. 38, which is perhaps better “ hidden falsehood.” The meaning is, 
as explained above, that the joy given by Vedic teaching is a perishable 
heaven resulting in sorrow (darkness) and the teaching is not the highest 
truth. Compare, on the other side, the same reproach, Mait. Up. vii, 10, 
satyam iva ^nrtam pagyanti. 

3 Compare Pra 9 . Up. v, 6 ; Mund. Up. 1 , 7 and iii, 1. The first image is 
clearly not that of a spider (which is not destroyed by its web), but of a 
silkworm, though the commentator (and PW.) take urnanabhi as a spider, 
which comparison is common. Compare xii, 286, 40, urnanabhir yatha sutrarh 
vijheyas tantuvad gunah (as in BAU. ii, 1, 20). But the silkworm is also 
common. Compare xii, 304, 4, ko^akaro yathatmanam kitoh samavarundhati 
sutratantugunair nityam tatha 'yam aguno gunaih dvandvam eti ca nir- 
dvandvah, etc. 
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and the orthodox Vedist. The terms used are those of the 
Saiiikhya, jiva and ksetmjua rather than atman (sthito manasi 
yo bhavali sa vai ksetrajna iicyate, ^1. 40), but tliis spirit is 
only part of Brahmand 

Another point to be noticed is the absence of tanmalras. 
Before passing to the numerical analysis of the Ikahcaratra 
scheme into thirty elements, I Avould point out also that as in 
Gita, 7, 4, so ib. 13, 5-6, there arc gross elements, egoism, 
intellect, and mind (= 8), but also ten organs and five objects 
of sense plus avyakta (= 24 topics), to Avhidi are here added, 
Gita, 13, 5~6, desire, aversion, pleasure, pain, and also bod}’', 
perception, courage (sarhghata, eetaiili, dlirti) or thirty-one 
elements of ‘‘modified Brakrti/’ 

The Thirty-one Elements (Paficacikha). 

Here there is a fonnal group of particles (*pdled kalas, not 
sixteen but thirty, but one (^oxl) suiK*r-added makes thirty- 
one topics, the same numlxT aseriUKl hy tnidition to the 
Pagupabis. A most minute description is given in xii, 321, 
96-112. This scheme is as follows : 2 

In Older to act, the organs “await the outer constituents,'’ 
gunas. In perception, color, eye, and light are tlie three 
causes^ and bo in all eases where are found kiiowledge and 
the object of perception, (similar) causes of knowknlge exist; 
between knowledge and tlie object intervenes the giina, (*on- 
stituent, mind, wherewith one judges. [The organs and mind 
make eleven.] ^ The twelfth is intellect, another constituent, 
wherewith one decides in the case of doubtful things to be 

1 The attribute of Jagatprakrti applied to Narayaiia in the Pafiearatra 
hymn, xii, Saa, 80, ‘^the who is the Source of the world,” gives the 
vital difference between this teaching and that which inculcates a Frakrti 
distinct from pure soul. 

2 I italicize below without extended comment the points of contact with 
the scheme just given. 

* This must be supplied from the context. In the scheme at xiv, 42, 16, 
“mind must be recognized as belonging to both, and intellect is the twelfth/’ 
only ten organs are recognized, as here, and bala as a separate organ is 
unknowm. 
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known. The thirteenth constituent is sattva. (It is real) 
for one is argued to be an individual having much or little 
sattva (hence it is a real constituent, a guna). The four- 
teenth constituent is egoism (when one says ‘ I am an agent ’), 
with which one gets the notion of mine and not-mine. Then 
there is a fifteenth constituent, which is different from the 
others and is called the totality of the mass of separate factors, 
prthakkalasamiihasya samagryam (i. e., the general disijod- 
tion'). The sixteenth, a different constituent, is a sort of 
complex, samghata iva (because it consists, says the commen- 
tator, in the union of the three factors of ignorance; the six- 
teenth is therefore avidya, or ignorance itself), wherein are 
combined the Source and the individual manifestation, vyakti^ 
which are respectively the seventeenth and eighteenth con- 
stitTients, giinau. The nineteentli is the unification of doub- 
lets (opposites), such as pleasant and disagreeable, age and 
death, etc. The twentieth constituent is Time, the origin and 
destruction of all things. This complex, samghata, of twenty, 
and in addition tlie seven constituents consisting of the five 
gross elements added to [the origin and relation of] being and 
not-being, (making twenty-seven, is to be eidded again to) 
three more constituents, vidlii^ fukra^ lala (cause, seed, power)d 
That is called the body in which these twenty and ten are all 
together. The Source (fore-cause) of these kalas, factors, one 
philosopher recognizes to be the Unmanifest; another, dull of 
insight, recognizes (as such) the Manifest. Metaphysicians 
recognize a Source of all beings, whether it is the Unmani- 
fest or the Manifest or a double or quadruple source. This 
unmanifest Source becomes manifest by means of the kalas 
(the factors just enumerated). The individual is the Source 
so made manifest. From conception to old age there is an 
uninterrupted momentary splitting up of the factors (par- 
ticles) of the body, although too minute to be observed (in 
detail). But this passing away and coming into existence of 

1 According to the commentator, these are right and wrong as originating 
false ideas, vasana ; that which incites to wrong ideas ; and the effort leading 
to the attainment of wrong ideas. But see the scheme above. 
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the separate particles goes on from stage to stage just like the 
course of a lamp’s light. There is, therefore, no connection 
between the individual existent creature and his memlx3rs. 
All creatiues are born by the union of particles, kalas, as it 
were,^ just as fire is produced by the union of sunlight and 
fire-sto7iey mani, or by sticks (rubbed together). 

This exposition is given for a practical purpose, as is seen 
in the last paragraph. One should recognize no owiiy as all 
creatures are one, distinct * from the physical parts. Tlie 

body of particles,” as it is called in xii, 322, 25, reverts to 
the immanifest Source, but the self or soul is but part of tlie 
same soul in any other body of particles. The doctrine is 
none the less that of PahcaQiklia Ix'cause it is taught })y 
Sulabhil to Janaka, tliough it is the latter who professes him- 
self the disciple of Pahca^'iklia, ‘"the venerable beggar who 
belonged to the family of Parayara,” xii, 321, 24. For Janaka 
does not really understand, and so Siilabhil is enligliteuing 
him. Pahea<,ukha is here said to l>e a Saihkhya leader, dliere 
is an imitation and would-be improvement in tliis late dis- 
course (the metre shows the lateness) of (iita, 3, 3, loke 
'smin dvividha nisthii. Here ^4. 38, the “point (d view,” is 
made treble, trividlia iiistliii drsth 5 fbat (‘inaiKapation is 
got by knowledge or action, as in the f ilta passage, but by 
the third (and best view), that of PaficaQiklia, who ‘’‘rejected 
both these two,” 321, 40. The doctrine is tliat the vrii(;esikam 
jnanam or most excellent way, 9 I. 23, leads one to live a life 
of renunciation. All dei>ends, says th (3 king, on ^vludher one 
is bond or free; the pure and good devotee may still be active; 
asceticism is not requisite; a king is as gotnl as a 1 x 3 ggar. 
“The bond of royalty (sjiys the king in conclusion), the bond 
of affection, I have cut with the swoitl of renunciation, which 
lias Ixen sharpened on the anvil of emancipation,” ib. 52. 
But his anhigonist intimates that he lias not learned the true 
reUgion, which is renunciation in deed as well as in tliouglit. 
As a system, the doctrine of Paiica§ikha is said to te sopayah 

1 The commentator says that "ttiis expression, (kalanSm)iva,has no mean- 
ing, and is merely used to fill up the verse,” 321, 124. 
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sopanisadah sopasangah ^ sani 9 cayah, 9 I. 163, a detailed philo- 
sophical exposition. 

In xii, 276, 4 ff., there is a third exposition, oddly combined 
with the Saiiikhya schedule, while at the end it shows resem- 
blance to that just given. It is referred to Asita Devala, who 
in xiii, 18, 18, is said to have received glory from ^iva (^iva 
is Saiiikhyaprasadah, xiii, 17, 63), who “ gives the goal of 
Saiiikliyayoga,” xiii, 14, 198. In this scheme Time creates 
the five gross elements. Impelled by Being and Soul, Time 
creates beings out of these elements, which with Time make a 
group, ragi, of six. To these are added bhava and abhava, 
making the “ eight beings, bhutiliii, of beings.” When de- 
stroyed, a creature becomes fivefold (elements) because of 
these. The body is made of earth, bhuniimayo dehah ; the ear 
comes from air (space) ; the eye from the sun ; the breath 
from the wind ; the blood from water. The five senses are 
the knowledges ” (organs of knowledge, jiianani). Sight, 
hearing, smelling, touch, tiiste, are five, distributed fivefold 
over five. Their constituents, fixdgunah, are color, smell, 
taste, touch, and sound, apprehended in five ways by the 
five senses. These, their giinas, the senses do not know, 
but the spirit knows them (this is a correction of the state- 
ment that objects of sense are apprehended by the senses). 
Higher than the group of senses is citta, perception ; higher 
than citta is mind ; higher than mind is intellect ; higher than 
intellect is spirit. A creature first perceives, cetayati, differ- 
ent objects of sense. Then pondering, vicarya, with the mind, 
he next determines, vyavasyati, with the intellect. One that 
has intellect determines objects of sense apprehended by the 
senses. Perception, the (five) senses as a group, mind, and 
intellect are, according to metaphysicians, the eight jiiane- 
ndriyas, organs of knowledge. There are jive organs of action 
and hala is the sixth organ of action^ 9 I. 22 . Sleep-sight is the 
activity of the mind when the activity of the senses is sus- 
pended. The states, bhavas,*^ of sattva, tamas, and rajas 

1 iipasanga for upasaiigah ? N. defines as dliyanangani yamadini. 

2 This word means being as entity (and so is equivalent to guna, constitu- 
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(joy, success, insight, virtue, being the causes of one being 
endowed with sattva), which are associated with activity, 
whatever their cause of activity, vidhi, are retained (in sleep) 
by memory. There is an agreeable and constant immediate 
passage between the two states, bhavayoh (that is the passage 
is iiimiediately perceptible between waking and sleeping). 
The organs and the states are called the seventeen constitu- 
ents, gimas. The eighteenth is the eternal incorporate one 
in the body, dehl ^arire (spirit). 

Here fourteen organs are added to the three gunas, sattva, 
etc., for there are ‘‘eight organs of knowledge ” and six of 
action (elsewhere there are only five (U'gans of knoAvledge). 
Of the group of seventeen I have already spoken, and note 
here only the intrusion of citta between senses and mind. 
The account proceeds not very lucidly: There concorpoiuie 
constituents bound up in bod}- in the case of all incorporate 
creatures cease to be concorporate on the separation of the 
body; or the body made of five elements, pancabhautika, is a 
mere (temporary) union, saiiinipata. llie one and tlie eigh- 
teen gunas with the incorporate one and witli heat, usman 
(the internal heat of the stomach, says tlie commcmtator), 
make the complex, saiiighata, of twenty composed of five ele- 
ments, which (twenty) tlie Great One, mahan, with wind sup- 
ports. The death of each creature is caused hy tliis (wind). 
On destruction, the creature enters the five elements, and 
urged by its good and evil, assumes a body again ; and so on 
from body to body, urged by Time the ksetrin (spirit) goes, as 
if from one ruined house to another.^ 

The vin§o samghatah paiicabhautikah or complex of tvrenty 
composed of five elements in this passage is the same with the 
vingakah samghatah of the preceding, 321, 109. Put there 

eiit) or existence and so state of being. It often adds nothing to the meaning. 
For example in xiii, 141, 85, “bhaya of self” is the same with self : atmany 
eva Hmano bhavam samasajjeta vai dvijah, ** pnt self in self.” 

1 viyirnad va {= iva) grh^^l grham. The analysis above, 276 (5), 80 : eka<? 
ca da^a ca 'stau ca (= 19) gnnah, saha ^aririna (dehin in gl. 28) tismana saha 
(besides heat) Vin 9 o va samghatah paScabhautikah, mahan samdharayaty etac 
charirarh vayuna saha. Compare the first scheme above. 
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Time is the twentieth, and the twenty are the bodily gnnas. 
Nevertheless, the employment in each, not only of the group 
of twenty but also of bala and vidlii, as found above, points to 
a common basisd In none is there a trace of Vishnuism. 

The Secret of the Vedanta. 

The united systems of philosophy called “Secret of the 
Vedanta” and exploited in xii, 194, 248 ff., and 286, which 
in the following pages I shall designate as A, B, C, present a 
curious mixture, which on careful analysis show clearly that 
they are three difierent versions of an older Saiiildiya tract, 
which is worked over into Brahmaism. There is no clear 
recognition of egoism, thougli the commentator so interprets 
the “ maker of bhutas ” in C 9, and, as I have said above, I 
think it doubtful, both from these and other passages, whether 
the earlier Sariikhya recognized Intellect as other than self- 
conscious. One of the present three wschemes introduces the 
Bhutatman as deus ex machiiia. They all differ slightly and 
have the Pahcagikha terminology to a certain extent. In their 
threefold form they offer an instructive example of how the 
epic copies itself. They all begin Avith the same request to 
the instructor to give a metaphysical, adhyatma, lecture. The 
first and last versions represent Blnsma as teacher and Yiidhi- 
sthira as pupil ; the other, Vyiisa as teacher and ^uka as 
pupil of the same lecture. The tAvo Bhisma lectures do not 
agree so closely Avith each other throughout (though more 
alike at first) ^ as do the Vyasa and second Bhisma version, 

^ Compare with this samghata or vital complex the Fra 911 . y. 5. 

2 The closer agreement begins with A 9 as compared wdth B 9 and C 10 ; 
“ sound, ear, and holes, this triad is born of air ; touch, action, skin, are born 
of wind ; color, eye, digestion, are called the threefold light, tejas/* Here B 
and C have ‘‘vital airs'^ for skin, and jyotis for tejas. In the next group, 
where A has taste, kleda, tongue, B and C both have sneha. Again “ mind as 
the sixth ” organ appears in A 11 but is omitted in B 11 and C 12, to reappear 
in B 17, C 15. In all these versions, body, with smell and object, is of earth 
alone, bhumigunah, loc. cit. Besides these triads, B and C give sound, ghosa, 
(yabda) from air, smell alone as bhuraiguna in B, all composite matter, sam- 
ghata, as earth-guna in C ; breath (C) or touch (B) from wind, etc. 
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which lie nearer together in place. It ynll be necessary to 
treat tliese chapters rather fully if we msh to get a clear idea 
of the inanufacture of epic philosophy. 

Coming, then, to details, the glokas are intermingled in such 
a way that part of one {;loka in one discoui’se is part of another 
in another version. Tlius, after the iiiti'oductory stanza, which 
names the five elements with but trifling variations, A lias : 
“ Whence they are created tliitlier they go, ag-ain and again, the 
great bliuhis, from other bhuhis, like waves of ocean ; and as 
a tortoise, stretching forth limbs, retracts them ag^iin, so the 
Bhutatman again withdraws the bhutas he has created. In 
B, the expression “like w'aves of ocean comes in the first 
stanza, replacing the expression “ origin and destruction in 
A. In C, as regards this expression, the reading is as in jV, 
but the important lines of the tortoise and Bhutatman appear 
here thus: “ As a tortoise here, causing his limbs to stietch 
forth, retracts them, so the smaller bliuhis in respect of greater 
bhutas while B has: “Asa tortoise here, stretching forth 
limbs, retracts them ag^un, so the great bhuUs, mahanti bhu- 
tani, modify themselves in the smaller ” (younger) ; and this 
is repeated, ib. 14, in a stanza omitted in the other versions 
wdth the momentous alteration : “ As a tortoise here, his limbs 
outstretching, withdraws them, even so the Intellect.^ having 
created the group of senses, withdraws them.'’ 

The next change is in A 8, where, after stating that the 
maker of bhutas” put the gross elements differently in all 
beings, the teacher here adds “but the jlva 8|)irit does not 
see that difference,” which in the other versions apjiears with- 
out mention of jiva, with vi^yun in C for vaisamyam. Of 
the new group of eight sources found here, I have spoken 
elsewhere. All the versions have the following stanza A 17, 
B 16, C 18: 

gunan (A, C, gunair) nemyate buddhir, buddhir eve- 
hdriytoy api (C, ca) 

manahsasteni sarvani (A, bhatani), buddhy (A, tad) 
abhfive kuto gunal^ 

that is, Intellect directs the gunas ; the senses are intellect 
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and their constituents could not exist without it. A and C 
make the intellect subservient to the gunas I C, as if to ex- 
plain the gunas, inserts “ tamas, sattva, rajas, time, and act,” 
while in 13 it has a verse (mingling cases), ‘‘sattva, rajas, 
tamas, kfila (nom.), and karmabuddlii (nom.), and mind, the 
sixth, in these (bases) the Lord created.” B, too, has an 
addition : “ Mind, intellect, and nature, svabhava, these three 
are born of their own sources ; they do not overpass the gunas 
on arriving at that which is higher than the gunas ” (13, na 
guniiii ativartante). So in 316, 2, gunasvabhavas tv avyakto 
gunilii nai ’va ’tivarbite. But in 249, 8 ff., the continuation 
of B, tlie intellect, identified with the bhavas (states produced 
by gunas) does overpass them, “ as the sea does the shore.” 
The image here is so conventional, saritarii sagaro bharta 
mahavelam ivo ’rmirnan (compare A, 23 ff. ; C, 23 ff.) that 
there is no doubt what has happened. The constant unchang- 
ing epic simile is that one remains, not over-stepping, “as 
the sea does not overpass its shore.” In other words, there 
is in this passage an intrusion of the Yoga idea^ that the soul 
can overpass tlie gunas (compare Gita, 14, 21, and xii, 252, 
22), and so the ancient simile is introduced without its nega- 
tive, making the absurdity shown above.^ 

B alone adds, in 249, 3, “the intellect is soul,” atman, 

1 Compare xii, 205, 17 : “ Mind abandoning gunas attains freedom from 
gunas” (above). Gunas and bhavas are here the same thing, for the latter 
are the result of the presence of the former. They (or the eight sources) 

carry the universe but rest on God,” 210, 28, 30. This is a Lord-system, 
though “Lord” is a form of ignorance: “elements, senses, gunas, three 
worlds, the Lord himself, are all based on egoism,” 212, 18-19. 

2 svabhava, nature, is distinct from sadbhava. One is temporary, the 
other is eternal, xiv, 28, 22; Gita, 8, 3. The three texts in describing the 
modification of intellect “called mind when it desires,” A 20; B (249), 2; 
C 20, have slight variants ; “ that with which it sees is eye, hearing it is 
called ear,” A 19; B 4; C 19, where B and C have grnvati, etc., but A 
the verb throughout. In A 13 (and the corresponding verses B 18, C 19) 
“the mind doubts,” samvayarh kurute, “the intellect decides,” adhyavasa- 
naya. Compare 249, 1, mano visrjate bhavara buddhir adhyavasayini, hrda- 
yam priyapriye veda, trividhii karmacodana. “The intellect is the chief 
thing in that which is to be made” (B 15), suggesting egoism, but C 14 has 
krtsne and A has no subject at all. 
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which is in line with the tendencies at work here. So in 249, 
20, there is a stanza wliicli must be compared step for sU'p 
vnth the parallel passages : “ Soul, atman, ])uts forth intellect, 
but never (read nii *pi) gunas; the gunas do not kni>w soul, 
but soul, sa, knows gunas always, and it is the observer and in 
proper order occupies itself with them. Know that this is the 
difference between intellect and spirit ( ksetnijna for the pre- 
ceding atman), one creates gunas, one does not create gunas: 
both being different but joined by the Source, united as a fish 
to Avater, or fly to udumbara, or as sheath to grass-blade. 
Intellect truly creates gums, but the spii'it, tiie Lord, superin- 
tends, as the gunas inodify themselves; all that is part of its 
OAAUi nature, that intellect creates gunas ; as a spider d(jes his 
tlu’ead, so that creates gunas.'’ 

In A, 38 ff. : ‘‘See tlu* ditference b(Uween intellect and 
spirit, ksetrajua ; one creates gunas, (»n(*d(H‘s not create gunas; 
as the fly and udumbara so are tliey joined; both being differ- 
ent, but joined by the Source; as a lish and water are joined 
so are they; the gunas know not the soul, atiirin, but the 
soul, sa, knovvAs tla.* gunas always. Ibit btang an observer of 
the gunas (the .spirit) imagines thmn created (Iw l]ims(4f). 
The soul, atman, with tlie senses and intc'lha't as lla* s(*vcnth, 
AAdiich are inoAvdess and igrauunt, illuminates the objc'ct, pada, 
like a lamp. Intellect truly creates the gunas, the spirit, 
ksetrajfia, looks on; this is their connection, ddiere is no 
support for the intellect and spirit. Mf/id creates intelhuU btit 
never creates the gunas ... A Yogiii in his propca* nature 
creates (srjate) gunas, as a sjiider his web,” ^ 

C 33 begins as in 15, “ Know tliat tins is tlie diffVa*ence,” 
down to the image of tlie lisli ; then, omitting the? fly, (Uca, 
goes on as in A: “The gunas know not the soul, ritnuui, but 
the soul knows gunas always, but, being an obseiwer of the 
gunas, it imagines itsedf the creator. Hiere is no support 
for the intellect . . the intellect, buddhir aiitara, with the 

^ Unique. Mind here is for atman in H. 

2 A s(‘nsek*ss addition is found hero, followed by srjate hi piinan sattraih 
kgetrajilah paripac/yati (as in A). Sattva, itself a guna, rests on rajas, xii, 
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senses, which have no eyes and are ignorant, makes the senses 
luminous like a lamp (the intellect alone sees, the senses are 
like lamps) . . . this is even the fulfilment of its nature that 
(intellect creates) gunas as a spider his thread; the gunas 
should be recognized as a web.” ^ 

A Saihkhya text is here changed into a later philosophy, 
with soul substituted for spirit, and the Yogin making gunas. 
Hence also the intellect is grouped Avith senses as ignorant in- 
struments of the soul, while Mind is creative soul. Even apart 
from the philosophical modifi(*ations here visible, it is difficult 
to see how the synthetic method can account for these three 


213, 12, sattvam ca rajasi sthitam, jnanadhisthanam avyaktam buddhy- 
abamkaralaksanam tad bijam dehinam aliuh. Compare 215, 25, jnanadhi- 
sfiianam ajnanain vijiiananugatara jfianarn ajnanena ’pakrsyate. But we 
have iii agrayo -na ^sti sattvasya a phrase in which sattva is equivalent to 
conscious buddhi. The varied readings show clearly that the text has been 
tampered with. In avrayo na "'sti sattvasya gunah 9 abdo na cetana in 240, 
14, followed by sattvam lii tejah srjati na guniin vai kathamcana there is 
still another parallel to our text. So in 241, 3 ff., sattva is buddhi, higher 
than citta, as it is said “merge citta in sattva^" (247, 5 and 0, the Yogin’s 
suksma buddhih). Elsewhere citta, by the w^ay, is an organ “lower than 
mind,” 270, 16. The version in 104, 44, is avrayo na 'sti sattvasya kse- 
trajnasya ca ka^cana, sattvam manah samsrjate na gunan vai kadacana 
(after the words srjate hi gunan sattvam), where manas must represent atman 
in the version above. The form g^mah fabdo na cetana appears, a scribe^s 
error apparently, in 280, SO, as gunasargena cetana, before the meaningless 
words : sattvam asya srjanty anye gunan veda kadacana. The epic sattva 
is well known : “ One is fitted for Brahman existence as sattva gradually 
departs, i. e., as circumscribed jiva becomes pure. Compare also 217, 21~25 
(210-217 are a professed adliyatma of Narayana). where it is said that jiva 
quits rajas and goes about like sound but in a body, and then gets established 
in Source, and finally leaves even that body and enters “ end of body which 
rests on nothing,” nira^raya. 

1 Other common metaphors and similes are that of the cocoon (pp. 36, 
151), the “bonds of hope,” a 9 apa 9 a, Gita, 16, 12; the net, xii, 242, 7 ff. ; but 
unique is the weaver of xii, 217, 36 : “ As a weaver passes the thread through 
cloth with a needle, so the thread of transmigration is fastened with the 
needle of desire, sariisarayati (saihsarasutra) trsnasucya. Compare foam-like 
body and bird-like soul, xii, 322, 7 ; as well as the elaborate river-metaphors 
(taken from the battle-epic), where the bank is truth, waves are untruth, 
desire is a crocodile, and the river of the unmanifest goes into the sea of 
transmigration, iii, 207, 72 ; xii, 251, 12 ff. (Dh. Pad., 251, n’ attlii mohasamam 
jalam n^ atthi tahhasama nadi). 
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conyersations. From an historical point of view the problem 
is of course simple. 

The question asked above, “What would become of the 
gums in the absence of intellect?” is taken up and continued 
at the end of the discussion: “When the gunas, the strands 
spun by intellect, are dispersed, pradlivastah, they do not cease 
to be, na nivai’tante; a cessation, nivrtti, is not perceived. 
This is beyond the sphere of what is immediately perceptible 
(but) it is ascertainable through reasoning, anumana. So some 
decide, while others say they cease to be, nivrtti. Let one 
consider both views and decide as one thinks best, loosening 
the firm knot of the heart (an Upanishad phrase) caused by a 
difference of judgment,” 194, 50-52. B and C have “their 
activity, pravitti, is not perceived,” for “a cessation is not 
perceived.” 

The Yogin, who according to the teaching of this lecture 
can overpass the gunas, is said in the last section, in a supple- 
ment, xii, 252, ff., to surpass even the destruction of gunas, 
atikrantagunaksaya, and reach the highest goal. 

Details of Philosophical Speculation. 

It has been shown thus far that there are not only three 
religious philosophies in the epic, but also three fomial sys- 
tems, one inculcating the twenty-five, one the twenty-six, and 
one the tliirty-two categories. 

These broad differences are sufficient to show how entirely 
lacking in any uniform plan or scope is epic philosophy as 
a whole, and also to f)rove that the epic does not represent a 
preliminary chaos of opinions, but reflects at last three per- 
fected and systematized schemes of philosophy. I turn now 
to some details of speculation, incongruous for the iuost part, 
reflecting different interpretations and different views ; but in 
some cases noteworthy not so much for their lack of harmony 
with other epic schemes as for the uniqueness of views found 
only in one or two passages of the pseudo-epic, amid a mass 
of theories covering the same general subject. 
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The Sixty Constituents of Intellect. 

This group, one of the most elaborate in the epic, is obtained 
by an “ enumeration,” parisamldiyana, which analyzes the ele- 
ments, xii, 256, 1 If. They are thus distributed : “ Earth 
lias ten, firmness, weight (gurutva), hardness (kathinya), the 
function of productivity, scent, density (also gurutva, but 
explained as prathamanata, pindixpustih), ability (to hold 
scents), compactness, support, endurance. Water has ten, cool- 
ness, taste, moistness, fluidity (dravatva), adhesiveness and 
softness (? snehasaumyata), tongue, dispersion, also, and 
softening ( 9 rapana) of earthy things (these make nine, but 
the commentator supplies ‘freezing’ from ca, ‘and,’ which I 
render ‘also’! Probably bhaumanam contains an old error). 
Fire, ten, dangerousness, light, heat, cooking, brightness, pain, 
passion (and is) swift; (it has) sharpness and ever upward 
flaring. Wind (air), ten, tempered touch, (it is) the organ 
of speech, vadasthana ; (it has) independence, power, speed, 
emission (of secretions), activity, movement (of breath), life 
(atmatii, of the vital airs), and birth. The characteristic con- 
stituent of air (space) is sound ; (it has also) comprehensive- 
ness, openness, non-support, non-suspension, unmanifestness, 
steadfastness (avikarita), non-resistance (apratighatita), ele- 
mentaiity, and changes (bhutatvaih vikrtani ca, ‘that is, it 
causes hearing and apertures in the body,’ N.). Thus related 
are the fifty constituents (gunah paficagatam), which are the 
essentials of the five elements.” To these are added nine 
constituents of mind and five of intellect, as follows : “ Cour- 
age, reasoning, memory (so the commentator renders upapatti 
and vyakti, perhaps individuality), creation (visarga, rendered 
‘ loss of memory ’ by the commentator), imagination, patience, 
good, evil, and swiftness, are the nine characteristics of mind. 
The destruction of the pleasant and the unpleasant (in deep 
sleep), judgment (vyavasaya), concentration, doubt, and insight 
are recognized as the five characteristics of intellect.” The 
two last, sam§aya and pratipatti, are rendered by the commen- 
tator in just the opposite meanings, namely knowledge in 
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doubtful matters and the application of other proofs as well 
as direct perception. In the light of explanations current 
elsewhere in the epic, where ‘‘ doubt-making ” is an attribute 
of mind, and judgment that of intellect, “doubt,” which is 
here clearly attributed to intellect, must indeed, from a syn- 
thetical point of view, be interpreted by its opposite, or one 
may fall back on the remark cited beloAV, that tliis is all 
nonsense. From an historical point of view, however, the 
statement may stand beside the many other inconsistencies of 
the epic. 

The section closes with a query on the part of the listener as 
to how intellect has live constituents and how tlie five senses 
are reckoned as attributes, katham paficendriya gunrili ; to which 
the answer is the stanza : ahuh sastim biiddliigiman vrd bliuta- 
vigista nityavisaktah, bhutavibhuti^ ca ’ksarasrshih putra na 
nityaiii tad ilia vadanti, “ They say that the (.‘onstituents of 
intellect are sixty. These are distinguislied l)y the elements ; ^ 
(but) are always attached (to the intellect). The manifesta- 
tions of the elements are created by that which is indestruc- 
tible. They say that that is non-eteu’nal.'' “ That/' it is 
added, “which has been declared to you here is foolisliness, 
cintakalilam, and unorthodox, anagahim. Learning the wliole 
truth in regard to the meaning of elements, gain peace of intel- 
lect by acquiring power over the elements ” (bhutaprabhavat, 
Yogi-power). 

The sixty may be got by adding tlie five gimas of intellect 
to the five elements plus their fifty characteristic constituents ; 
but the commentator says the true count is seventy-one, five 
elements vdth their fifty constituents iulded to mind and intel- 
lect vdth their nine and five constituents resj>ectively. 

Two views are given. One is tliat there arcj fifty and nine 
and five constituents of five (elements), one (mind), and one 
(intellect) = 71. The other is that intellect has sixty con- 
stituents, five of its own, fifty of the elements (as parts of 
intellect), and the elements themselves (which are different 

^ The coraiDentator paraphrases bhutavigistah with pahca bhutanj api 
buddher eva gunah, ^'the five elements are constituents of intellect." 
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from the constituents). The latter view is repudiated as 
unorthodox, and the final injunction is given to turn from 
this calculation to Yogi-discipline. 

This unorthodox enumeration is represented elsewhere by 
the title of ^iva, who is called sastibhaga, xiii, 17, 72, and per- 
haps also by the mysterious manoviruddhani in the enumera- 
tion of the psychic colors explained below. Seven Iiundred 
vyuhas, or forms of activity, are traversed by the soul on its 
way through red and yellow, to white, when it courses above 
the eight worlds. Then follows, xii, 281, 46 : 

astau ca sastim ca ^atani cai Va 

manoviruddhani mahadyutmam 

‘‘The eight (worlds) and the sixty and the hundreds (of 
vyuhas) are impediments to the mind of the illuminate.” 
The sixty are liere explained as constituents of existence still 
adhering to the white soul. The commentator, however, gives 
an entirely different explanation from the one above, and 
though much the same in regard to the last two cases, his 
interpretation is not quite uniform. In the former case, the 
god enjoys fiittvas or topics, experienced as stated at the 
beginning of the Milndukya, in unconscious slumber, wake- 
fulness, and ordinary sleep, each of the latter being the real 
or illusionar}^ fine and gross elements added to the nineteen 
“doors of enjoyment,” soul, five breaths, and the usual thir- 
teen (ten organs, mind, intellect, and egoism) ; while two of 
the sixty are attributed to dreamless slumber, cetas, soul, and 
subtilest capacity. In the latter case, the three states are sur- 
passed by a fourth state, to which the impeded white soul can- 
not attain. The impediments are much the same as those 
above, but include ignorance, desire and acts (the triad men- 
tioned above), and the states themselves. 

The Seventeen. 

In the exposition given in xii, 276, 6 ff., above, p. 156, there 
is a group of seventeen with an added spirit, making eighteen 
in all. Further there are “ eight beings of beings,” wliich re- 
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mind one of tlie ‘‘eight sources,” but instead of the usual group 
we find here the gross elements, Time, being, and not-being 
(egoism is not a factor here at all)d 

The group of seventeen plays an imporfiint part in epic 
(categories, but it is clear from a comparison of the cases that 
there is no symmetry of system in the explanation. It is in 
short, as is the case in other instances, a Srimkliyan term used 
because it is an old term, but explained differently in different 
eases. One form we have just examined ; another I gave in 
the first chapter, above, p. 33, where was shown a late group 
of seventeen, ccuitaining most of the elements of the saints 
group in the Vedantasam, five elements, mind, intellect, ego- 
ism, five organs of sense, spirit, atman, and the three gunas or 
constituents of all that is not pure spirit. 

On the other hand the Saiiikhyan group, as in Aphorisms 
iii, 9, may be understood of the bodily constituents (ten organs, 
mind, intellect, and five elements) in a praise of Ci\'a- who cre- 
ated the “seven guardians and ten others vlio guaixl this 
city,”^ vii, 201, 76. The city here is the ])odv, as in the Tpa- 
liisliads and Gita 3, 18; G. 5, 13), elsewhere called 

“house,’' as in v, 33, 100, “this house of nine doors, three 
pillars, five vitnesses, under control of the spirit.”^ 

1 Tills exposition is called silly talk/’ dustapralajjah, xii, 2vS0, 2^, because 
it does not recognize that th(3 course of transmigration may be brought to an 
end. For it is taught in the following chapter that not knowledge, penance, 
and sacrifice, but only self-restraint, can result in tlie attainment of Vi&him, 
the supreme God. For as a goldsmith purifies gold in fire so the soul is puri- 
fied by many rebirths or hy one alone. Hari creates, whose self consists of the 
eleven modifications, ekada^avikaratma, the sun is his eye, his mind is in 
tlie moon, his intellect is in knowdedge, etc., and the gunas are essentially of 
God, 281, 9, 11-12, 19-21, 24. Here, as I have elsewhere pointed out, eleven 
modifications take the place of the regular sixteen, evidently the organs and 
mind without the elements. 

2 In conjunction with the two birds (spirits) and pippal trees (vikaras), 
manasau dvau suparnau vaca^akhah pippalah sapta gopih daya 'py anye y© 
puram dhirayanti. Compare for the birds and pippal tree Mund. Up. iii, 1 ; 
(vet. iv, 0. 

® The five senses, mind, intellect, egoism, and the gross body, make the 
nine; the pillars are restraints, ignorance, desire, action; the house is the 
body ; the witnesses are the senses, says the commentator, who at Gita, 5, IS, 
gives a difierent explanation of the nine. The witness (as in popular style, i. 
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Another passing allusion is found in xii, 280, 4, “ freed from 
the seventeen,” where (since the context excludes objects of 
sense, 'gums, and the “ eight ”) the seventeen are explained 
by the commentator as five breaths, mind, intellect, and ten 
organs (the eight being objects of sense and gunas). Another 
passage alluding to the seventeen is taken in the same way : 

Who are free of the seventeen, the gunas, and acts, the fifteen 
kalas, particles, being abandoned,^ they are released,” xii, 335, 
40. So again in xii, 352, 16-16 : ‘‘ The highest spirit is not 
affected by fruits, as the lotus leaf is not affected by water ; 
but the other, the active spirit, karmatman, is bound by the 
bonds of salvation 2 and it is bound also by the group of seven- 
teen,” where ragi, group, is used as in the first example above, 
though the group is a different one. 

It follows that the epic is not consistent with itself but 
interprets the ‘‘ group of seventeen ” in different ways.^ 

74, 31, hrdi sthitah) is sometimes made sixfold, as the spirit and five senses, 
xiii, 7, 5. Various poetical modifications occur : '"A house, agarakam, of one 
pillar, nine doors,” xii, 174, 59; a city, xii, 210, 37; nine doors again (still 
differently explained by the commentator) in xii, 240, 32, where the spirit is 
hansa (conipare 246, 29-31). A very elaborate working-up of the body-city, 
with senses as citizens, buddhi as Lord, etc., will be found in xii, 255, 9 ff. 
The haiisa passage reflects the Upanishads : 240, 29 — ^vet. iii, 16 ; 30 = v. 1. 
of ib. 20; 31 has the unique dvdidhlhhdva (atmanah) of Maitri, vii, 11: 
32 = later form of ^vet. iii, 18. On p. 45, 1 gave kalah pacati in Strip, as acci- 
dental or universal. Not so liere, liowever, where IMaitri vi, 15, kalah pacati 
. . . yasmiiis tu pacyate kalo yas tarn veda sa vedavit, appears complete (with 
the V. 1. tarn vede flia na ka9cana) in 240, 25. So too 9I. 17 — Katha iii, 15 ; 
and 26 = iv, 19; while in 15, manisd manasa viprah pa^yaty atmanam 
atmani (evaiii saptada9am dehe vrtaih soda9abhir gunaih) there is a direct 
copy of the older form, ^vet. iv, 17, etc. 19, 20, 21 copy the Gita. 

1 yc hinah saptada9abhir gunaih karmabhir eva ca, kalah pancada9a 
tyaktas te mukta iti ni9cayah. Here tlie commentator takes gunas as sattva, 
rajas, and tamas. On the fifteen kalas, see below. 

2 Moksabandhah, perhaps moha should be read, unless moksa implies 
desire. 

^ There are of course other groups of seventeen. Thus in xii, 269, 25-26, 
Agni is seventeenth in the sacrificial group, plants, cattle, trees, withes, butter, 
milk, sour milk, ghee, land, points of compass, faith, time (are twelve), the 
three Vedas, the sacrificer (are sixteen), and seventeenth is Fire, the house- 

lord. 
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The Sixteen (A) Particles. 

What has happened in tlie mixture just described is 
ob\dous enough. The fifteen kalas, mentioned above as 
something to be abandoned, imply a sixteenth kalii, the 
not>-to-be-abandoned psychic entity itself. The impediments 
are called indifferently kalas and gunas, the former being the 
old designation, as in Mund. Up. iii, 2, 7, “the fifteen kalas 
disappear.” Here as in Brh. Aran., i, 5, 15, the sixteenth is 
the soul ; but in Pra 9 . Up. vi, 2-5, the soul is the source of 
the sixteen, sa puruso yasminn etah soda^a kalah prabhavanti, 
Purusa makes them, each from the preceding: “breath, faith, 
five elements, sense, mind, food, energy, austerity, hymns, 
sacrifice, the world, and the name (individuality),” and they 
all flow back into Purusa in reverse order. In xii, 47, 53 ff., 
(where the saihkhyatman is yogatman, mayatman, vi^vatman, 
goptratman) God is “ the Sarhkhyas’ Seventeenth, having tliree- 
fold soul (tridhatman, awake, dreaming, in dreamless sleep), 
standing in soul, enveloped in the sixteen gunas." Hie six* 
teen in xii, 210, 33 are the eleven organs and live objects of 
sense, which come from (1) the Unmanifest, producing (2) act- 
bom intellect, which produces (3) egoism, whence come, one 
out of the other, (4) air, (5) wind, (6) light, (7) water, (8) 
earth, the eight fundamental sources on which the universe is 
established (vs. 29, the sixteen modifications, ten organs, five 
objects of sense, and mind). Compare also above the “ freed 
from six and sixteen.” So in xii, 242, 8 = xiv, 51, 31, Avhere 
every creature has a body, murti, and “consists of sixteen,” 
murtimaii sodagatraakah. TJie Upanishadic kalas and the 
Saiiikliya groups have united, anil in turn are aflenUed by 
other later groups. In xii, 240, 13, there is a gixiiip of sixteen 
“always in the bodies of incorporate creatures,” the five 
senses and the five objects of sense, the svabhava or individual 
nature, intellect, cetana, an<l mind added to two vital lueaths 
and to spirit itself; while in 302, 24, svabhava and cetana are 
apparently not included in the “ sixteen gunas ” which encom- 
pass the body ; or, if the sixteen be intei^reted as including 
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them, then in both cases we have a group of sixteen quite 
distinct from that in the previous section, where organs and 
objects of sense make the number. Further, in the former of 
the two last sections, cetana is distinct from manas, with which 
it is elsewhere identified (see the section cited on p. 34 from 
the third book). Compare also the account of creation in 
xii, 233, 10 ff., already referred to, where the seven mahat- 
mans, intellect, mind, and the elements, unite to make body 
as a base for spirit, gariraih grayanad bhavati, murtimat so^- 
Qatmakam, 233, 12, into which enter mahanti bhutani. The 
elements are the gross, as they are described in ^l. 8 (gunah 
sarvasya purvasya.prapnuvanty uttarottaram), and there seems 
no reason for differentiating them from the Great Beings, 
though the commentator takes them as intellect and tanma- 
tras, and the sixteen as gross elements and eleven organs, 
explaining the whole process as the creation of tlie linga in 
the sthula body. 

The group of sixteen plus a seventeenth, as given in the 
scheme above, is a combination of two schedules, one the 
regular seventeen of the Aphorisms, the other an earlier group 
of sixteen only, in which the sixteenth is the permanent spir- 
itual part as contrasted wdth the fifteen impermanent parts, 
like tliose of the moon, xii, 305, 4. 

The Sixteen (B) or Eleven Modifications. 

The epic (as already cited) gives- the modifications as eleven 
in number. Apart from the usual explanations of these 
eleven, there is a passage, xii, 253, 11 : “ Three higher gunas 
are in all creatures, besides the five gross elements, with mind, 
which is essentially analytic, vyakaranatmakam, as the ninth, 
intellect the tenth, and the inner soul, antaratmaii, as the 
eleventh.” Here the commentator explains the three as igno- 
rance, desire, and action (avidya, kiima, karma, 9I. 9), though 
in the text bhava, abhava, and kala, are given as three addi- 
tions (9I. 2), with other departures from the scheme already 
recognized in what precedes. But apart from this special 
case, the fact remains that in some parts of the epic, as in iii, 
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213, 18 (p. 37), xii, 281, 20, only eleven modifications are 
admitted. 

On tiie other hand, sixteen modifications, eleven organs and 
five elements, as in the regular Saihkhyan system, are fully 
recognized, as in xii, 311, 8 ff., and elsewhere. 

There is, therefore, no uniform epic interpretation of the 
modifications. 

The Eight Sources. 

As given above from xii, 210, 28 and 311, 10, the mula- 
prakrtayah or eight fundamental procreative powem are the 
Umnanifest, intellect (‘‘born of activity,” the result of the 
equilibrium being disturbed hy tejas, energy), egoism, air, 
wind, light, water, and eaiih ; or in other words (tlie fine ele- 
ments being ignored, as usual), the five elements and self- 
conscious intellect as the first manifest production of the un- 
manifest produce everything. But in (llta, 7, 4, the “ eight 
sources ” are these elements plus mind, self-consciousness, and 
intellect. The terminology, it may be obser\xHl, is already 
broken up ui the OlTta. In this passage “another source,” 
prakrti, is the jivabhuta, which is the same with one of the 
“ two spirits,” purusas, in 15, 16, one of which is ‘ all beings,” 
with a “ third spirit,” the Lord, Igvara, paramatman, added in 
17, who is not identified with the aksara but is “higher.” 
When, however, egoism is rejected in favor of spirit, as in the 
“Secret of the Vedanta,” then tlie group of eight ai)pears as 
the six senses “ (the five vsenses which are perceptive, vijilanani, 
with mind as the sixth), intellect and spirit. Other groups 
of eight, like the last, seem to be based on tliis early grouping 
of productive elements. They are assumed in xiii, 16, 54, 
where ^iva is “ the eight sources (above ‘ eight foims ’), and he 
who is above the sources,” and they are personified iu the per- 
sonal creation of xii, 341, 30 ff., as “ eight sages,” who are 
sources, though created from the elements : 

Maricir Angira^ ^trih Pulastyali Pulahah Kratuh 

YasisthaQca mahatma vai Manuh Svayambhuvas 
tatha 

jileyah prakrtayo'stau ta yasu lokah pratisthitah 
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Compare 210, 28, mulaprakrtayo hy astau jagad etasv avastlii- 
tam. As already noticed, the system requires that the ele- 
ments here should be ‘‘ fine,” and this is occasionally expressed 
(see p. 129), but elsewhere the fine elements are ignored in 
this group of sources. Then the five (gross) elements are 
productive, which leaves only eleven modifications. 

The Vital Airs and Senses. 

In xii, 302, 27, there are seven breaths, the usual five and 
in addition an adliah anilah and a pravahah. Instances where 
ten and five vital breaths are mentioned have already been 
given. So with two, which are often the only airs recognized, 
as in xii, 240, 13. These are all old groups,^ and represent 
as varied opinions in the epic as in earlier literature. 

Generally speaking, plants are ignored in the elaborate an- 
alysis of categories, but they are specifically mentioned at 
times. Thus in xii, 183 ff., there is an account of creation. 
Water was the first creation after space. Water pressing made 
wind. The friction of wind and water made fire which became 
solid and thus formed earth. There are five sense-making ele- 
ments in all created things. Trees do not appear to possess 
them, but they really do. They have space or how could 
leaves comes o\it ? They have heat as is shown by mthering. 
They have ears, for at the sound of thunder they lose leaves, 
and sound is heard only with ears. They have eyes for a 
withe can wind its w^'ay, and there is no path without sight. 
They can smell, for good and bad smells, of incense, etc., make 
them flourish or decline. They taste, for they drink water. 
So all creatures have the five elements. The earth-element 
is seen in skin, flesh, bone, marrow, sinew ; the fire-element, 
ill energy, wrrath, sight, heat, and digestive fire; the air (or 
space) element in ear, nose, mouth, heart, and stomach (usu- 
ally not as here, 184, 22, but in all the apertures) ; the water- 

1 Even the ten are recognized in Qat. Br. xi, 6, 3, 6, da^e 'me puruse prana 
atmai 'kada9ah (called rudrah). These can scarcely be the organs, for as 
such they would include the karrnendriyas, which do not “ depart " at death. 
The names are given above, p. 36. Compare the rudras of xii, 317, 6. 
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element in slime, bile, sweat, fat, blood. There are five vital 
airs (winds) which cause a person to move, 184, 24-25 : 

pranat pranlyate pram vyanad vyayacchate tatha 
gacchaty apano 'dhaQ cai Va ^ samano hrdy avasthitah 
udanad ucchvasiti ca pratibhedac ca bhasate 
ity eva vayavah panca cestayanti ’ha dehinam 

The five senses belong to the five elements ; one smells by 
reason of the earth-element; tastes l)ecause one has the ele- 
ment of water ; knows color througli the eye as the fire- 
element ; knows touch through the wind. Smell is of nine 
sorts ; taste is of six sorts ; color (and form), of sixteen sorts 
(color as distinguished from form is of six sorts, white, black, 
bright>-red, yellow, blue, yellow-red) ; wind has a double char- 
acteristic, sound and touch ; touch is the characteristic of wind 
and is of many sorts, viz., twelve; air (space) has but one 
characteristic, sound. But there are seven sorts of sound (the 
gamut) called sadja, reabha, gandhrira, madliyama, dhaivata, 
pancama, nisada. Whatsoever sound of drum, thunder, etc., 
is heard is contained in this group of seven sounds (notes).^ 

The more extended account of airs in the next chapter gives 
ten vital breaths or airs, though it describes but five, nadyo 
dagapranapracoditrih, xii, 185, 15 (as noticed above, p. 36, 
with the correspondence in the thinl book). In xiv, 50, 42 
ff., the same (duplicated) account says smell is of ten sorts; 
color (form), of twelve sorts; sound of ten sorts (the gamut 
and also sounds w'hich are agreeable, disagreeable, and com- 

^ This is the later view that apana is the anus wind, payupasthe 'panam, 
Pragna Up. iii, 5. 

2 On the six colors mentioned together in the Kig Veda, and the light of 
thirty-four kinds, see my article on Color Words in the Kig Veda, Am. Journal 
of Phil, iv, p. 190. Seven recitations or notes are recognized in tlu* Clilind. 
Up. ii, 22, 1 ; the roaring note is the Agni note; the unclear is Pnijapati’s ; 
the clear or definite is Soma's ; the soft smooth, is Vay u's ; the smooth strong, 
is Indra's; the heron-note is Brhaspati's; the inharmonious, is Varuna's. 
The names here are indefinite and apply vaguely to seven divinities. They 
are found also in other early literature. The epic names have no analogy in 
the Upanishads till the Garbha. On the other hand the epic grama, gamut, is 
late. Compare above, p. IS, vani; also saptatantri vinS, iii, 1S4, 14, **the 
seven-stringed lyre,” called sadgraraaragadisamadhiyukta, in H. ii, 89, 08. 
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pact”), although the two descriptions are almost identical. 
Each, however, has added new factors. The Anugita list 
betters the careless text above, whereby the sound called 
“Fifth,” pancama, stands in the sixth place (xii, 184, 39). 

The Five Subtile Elements. Gross and Subtile Bodies. 

The word for subtile element, tanmatra, is late and, as I 
think, its equivalent is not often to be understood. The ear- 
lier schemes were content with “ elements ” ; the later, or a 
divergent interpretation, introduced fine elements, suksmani, 
the latest have the classical term tanmatrani. Of course the 
commentator often interprets fine elements where none is 
mentioned. Thus, in xii, 205, 15, “ as the elements disappear 
on the destruction of the gunas, so intellect taking the senses 
exists in mind,” wliere subtile forms may be inferred, as 
they may be in xiv, 51, 13, Avhere vi 9 vasrj is doubtful (v. 1.). 
In xii, 252, 21, avigesani bhutani, and in xii, 311, 8 ff., where 
the modifications of the five elements are again elements 
(above, p. 129), fine elements are recognized. In xiii, 14, 
423, viditva sapta suksmani sadangam tvaih ca murtitah, 
“knowing thee as having in bodily form the subtile seven, 
and having six limbs,” the commentator may be right in 
analyzing the seven as intellect, egoism, and five tanmatrani, 
as he does in the case of the Yogin’s linga, soul, also said to 
have “ seven suksmas,” xii, 254, 7.^ Elsewhere there are eight 
(powers?) cliaracteristics of the subtile body of the Yogin, 
xii, 317, 6, 

But it must have caused surprise in the many schemes 
given above, that a clear indicat Ion of tliis theory is so often 
lacking where it would be most in place. The elements are 
simply mahabhutas (sic, or bhutani). Only the latest part 
of the epic has the technical word, i, 90, 13-14, where the 

1 Perhaps, however, the sevenfold knowledge of the Yogin is meant as in 
Sutra, ii, 27. The passage above, xiii, 14, 423, is a copy of xii, 254, 15, where 
the seven are explained as senses, objects, mind, intellect, mahat, the unmani- 
fest, spirit (the six are here explained as all-knowing, content, knowledge 
without beginning, independence, ever-clear sighf, endless power). 
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spirit, ksetrajila, is connected with, the tanmatras before bh'th 
in the body; and xiii, 14, 202, where the onler of ^iva’s 
creation is “ inind, intellect,^ egoism, the tanmatras, and the 
organs.” ^ 

In xii, 202, 18 ff., when the soul leaves the body and hikes 
another, it is said : “ A man leaving his bcnly enters another 
unseen body. Abandoning his body to the five great (gross) 
elements, bhiitesu mahatsu, he hikes up a form also dependent 
on these, tadagrayam^ cai ’va bibharti rupam. Tlie five 
(senses) exist in the five great elements and the five objects 
of sense, in the senses.” Here there is another body, but it is 
composed of the same great elements and no other elements 
are recognized. The new bodj^ is called a liiiga,^ but so is tlie 
old, grotr^yuktah samanrih sabuddhir lifigat tatha gacchati 
lingam anyat, “jDOSsessed of liearing and other senses and 
having mind and intellect he passes out of one body to 
another,” §1. 14. 

Elsewhere it is said that the lieings that pass out of the 
gross body pass into a subtile, suksma, body, and are called 
suksmabhutani sattvani, ‘‘ fine beings,” which ‘‘ wander about 
like sunbeams,” superhuman, atimanusani, xii, 254, 1-3 (sattva 
is bhutatman). The passage in xii, 345, 14 ff. has alremly 
been referred to. Here the sun is the door (as in the Tga) and 
the dead become paramanubhutah, then manobhutah, and then 

1 Here mati stands for bnddhi, as it does in xii, 202, 21, sarvani oai Oani 
manonugani, buddhira mano *nveti matih svabbavam, “the senses follow 
mind, mind follows intellect, intellect follows the pure entity (here equiva- 
lent to paramah svabhavah of 203, 1). 

2 The word tanmatra occurs only in late Upanishads, according to CoL 
Jacob's Concordance (his reference s. paSca® includes Maitri, ili, 2). To the 
last, Garbe, in his Sarhkhya-Philosophie adds (p. 230) Katha, iv, 8, referring 
to Regnaud, Mati^riaux pour servir k Thistoire de la philosophic de Unde, ii, 
31, 32. This is an error. The Katha knows nothing of tanmatras. Pra^na 
must be meant, where matras are mentioned, iv, 8. 

® Compare tan-matram, but in the passage cited, tad must refer grammati- 
cally to the great elements. 

< So in xii, 307, 18, the Yogin, still in his gross body, becomes quiet as a 
lamp in a windless place, shines like a lamp (or is like a stone or piece of 
wood). When he sbines forth and is nirliSgah and moveless, be would not be 
reborn. Here linga seems to be merely a distinguishing mark. 
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traigunyahinah, and enter Vasudeva (nirgunatmaka), the sarv- 
avasa (compare fgavasya), the home of all (or dwelling in 
all). We may compare Vasudeva derived from sarvabhuta- 
krtavasa, xii, 348, 94. The Yogin soul, ‘‘clothed in seven 
subtile things,” has also been referred to above, p. 39. 

In these cases there is evidence of a general belief in a 
subtile body, but evidence against a general belief in subtile 
elements, negative, of course, but rather strong when the 
elements called great beings (not necessarily gross, implying 
antithesis of subtile)^ are said to be the constituents of the 
second body. I add another similar case where no mention is 
made of subtile elements, though the elements and the subtile 
post-mortem body are discussed, since it is an interesting pas- 
sage in itself and also offers a particularly convenient oppor- 
tunity for the introduction of the idea of subtile elements, 
but no such idea is suggested. 

The discussion begins with an account of creation, explains 
the five ek^ments, and proceeds with an argument in regard to 
tlie psychic agent. Life, it is said, is invisible and the ques- 
tion comes whether there is any vital, jlva, spirit, and how it 
survives apart from the body, when the latter “ passes into the 
five elements ” (i. e., into the gross elements, tasmin paiicatvam 
apanne jivah kirn anudhavati, xii, 186, 10). “When a man’s 
body has been eaten by birds, or has fallen from a cliff, or has 
been burned, how can life come to him again, kutah saihjlva- 
nam punah, 13. If the root of a cut^iown tree does not grow 
again, but only the seeds of the tree grow, how can the man 
(cut-down) reappear ? The seed alone, which has been started 
previously, that remains in existence ; the seed comes from a 
seed, but dead men perish when they die,” 15.^ “No,” says 

the teacher, “ there is no destruction of the vital spirit, jiva. 
The vital part of a man, pram, enters another body; the body 

1 The application of great in mahabhuta is expressly said to be (not in 
antithesis to subtile, but) on account of their unlimited character, amitanam 
maha9ahdo yanti bhutani sambhavam, tatas tesam mahabhuta^abdo *yam 
upapadyate, xii, 184, 3. 

2 Compare BAU. iii, 9, 28, retasa iti ma vocata . . martyah svit mrtyuna 
vrknah kasman mulat prarohati. With the fire-simile, cf. Qvet. i, 13. 
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alone is destroyed. The vital spirit supported by the body, 
gariragrito jivah, is not destroyed when the body is destroyed ; 
for it is like the flame when the wood is burned ” (implying 
that though invisible it exists). “ Just so,” says the objector, 
“ it is like the flame, but no flame is apprehended when tlie 
wood is used up, and I regard such a fire, when the wood is 
used up, as destroyed, since it has no visible course, nor proof 
(pramana), nor thing to hold to,” saihsthanii. To tliis the 
answer is : “ The fii^e is not apprehended, because it has dis- 
appeared into air mthout a support. So the vifiil spirit, on 
abandoning the body, exists like air,^ but like fire it is not 
apprehended, because of its subtilty, suksmatvat; the vital 
breaths are upheld by fire and this fire must l)e regiiixled as the 
vital spirit. When breathing is restrained, the breath-uphold- 
ing fire is destroyed. Wlien the bodily fire is destroyed, then 
the bcxiy (deham, n.) becomes senseless and falls and becomes 
earth, yati bhumitvam ; for earth is the place it g(X‘s to, ayana. 
Breath and fire go to air, for these three are one ; the pair (of 
other elements) is fixed on earth. These (elements) assume 
form only in connection with bodies (eitlier molale or im- 
mobile, 187, 9-10). . . . Tlie five senses are not iiniversally 
found 2 (and the body’s resolution into elements does not 
affect the soul) ; the inner soul alone carries the body, it alone 
vSmells, tastes, hears, etc. The inner soul is (not local but) 
found in all the parts of the body, presiding over that (mind) 
which has five (characteristics), in tliat (body) whictli consists 
of five (elements) . . . The soul does not die when the body 
perishes.” ^ 

This is Paramatman doctrine, ib, 23, and since from the 

1 xii, 187, 6, jivo hy aka^avat ethitah (sarvagato nitya<;^ ca, comm.), reminds 
one of BAU, iii, 2, 13, aka^am atma, only the strange Buddhistit assumption 
(of Karma alone remaining) is licre carefully guarded against, though the 
preceding simile suggests the soul’s fate to be that in the XJpanishad. 

2 Literally : “ In respect to what you are saying (whether the operation of 
mind and senses indicates an agent) there is no general api>Ucation of the 
five,” 187, 19. 

® mithyai ’tad ahtir mrta ity abuddah : dagardhatai Va ’sya (^arirabhedah, 
187, 27. ‘ * 
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beginning of the discussion where the elements are introduced, 
184, 1 ff,, to the close as given above, there is every opportu- 
nity to introduce the fine elements, it is evident they have no 
place in this system. We must either assume, therefore, that 
they are known in some parts of the epic and are not known 
in others, owing to a difference historically, or that they are 
ta-ught and not tauglit in different passages, owing to a funda- 
mental doctrinal difference. The synthetic interpreter is wel- 
come to either horn of tins dilemma. 

The orthodox popular belief, which of course is also taught 
in the epic, is that one can go to heaven with a ‘‘ divine form,” 
as in xviii, 3, 42. In xvii, 3, 22-28, one goes to heaven 
‘‘with his (human) body.” The reason may be that explained 
in the woids^ ‘‘because of God’s residence in them, the gross 
elements are eternal.” These life-breaths and so forth exist 
eternally even in the other world, for a ()ruti says so, in the 
words : “ Even when gone to the other world the life-breaths 
of incorporate beings always (exist),” xv, 34, 10 (text, above, 
p. 25). 

The body comes, according to the epic, from earth alone or 
from various elements. According to the scheme given above 
from xii, 184, 4, the body is made of earth. So the ear comes 
from air; the eye from the sun, etc., xii, 276, 11, tasya bhu- 
mimayo dehah. Compare xii, 240, 7, “ from earth the body, 
from water the fat, from light the eyes.” Here wind is the 
support of the two vital breaths, pranapana§rayo vayuh, and 
air (or space) is in the holes, khesv aka^am, of corporate 
beings, a scheme of creation which attributes the “great 
beings ” (elements) to the “ first creation ” of a personal 
creator. 

In xii, 306, 5, the characteristics of male and female parents 
are traditionally ^ three each, as inherited by the offspring: 

1 mahabhutani nityani bhuta(lhipatisarii 9 rayat, xv, 34, 5. 

“ 9 U 9 ruma . . . vede 9 astre ca pathyate. It is added : “ Authoritative is 
what is delared in one’s own Veda, svavedoktam, and what is read in the 
^astras,” a restriction as to the Veda not elsewhere admitted. 

12 
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bone, sinew, marrow from the father; skin, flesh, and blood 
from the mother. But in gl. 24 it is said that skin, flesh, 
blood, fat, bile, marrow, bone, and sinew are all eight pro- 
duced by tlie male,^ gukrena prakitani. Here tradition is set 
aside for the sake of the new philosophy. 

The gro\vth of the body is described in xii, 321, 114 ff., the 
seed and blood, male and female, uniting produce a flake, 
kakila, which becomes a bubble, budbuda, whicli develops into 
a Imnp, pegi. From this lump come the limbs; from the 
limbs, nails and hair. At the end of the ninth month, name 
and fonn (individuality) ” are born.^ 

Besides one subtile body, the epic may recognize two, as do 
the Vedantins and later Sariikhya philosophers (Garbe, Saiii- 
kliya riiil., p. 267). But the following text, I think, scarcely 
supports this interpretation of the commentator: “When the 
spirit in a body is out with rajas, it would wander about, like 
sound, with a body ; having a mind unaffected by the result of 
action (the spirit) is established in Pnikrti because of its free- 
dom from affection,” ^ The commentator thinks that when the 
spirit is in Prakiti it lias a veiy minute body, different from the 
span-long or thmnbkin body.^ This is his explaimtion also of 
the imfinished sentence in xii, 254, 13. In 12 one sentence 
ends vdth the statement that unclarified spirits “do not see tlie 
bhutatman in bodies,” Then in 13, “ those who are devoted 

1 Apparently a clear contradiction of the preceding, but excused by the 
author on the plea of understanding the inner meaning, and not the words 
alone, of Veda and fastra, grantharthatattva ! 

^ The same process is described in late Samkhya texts (Garbe, p. 27S}, 
Compare the Garbha Upanishad. ‘'Name and form a phrase sometimes 
amplified : ** The Lord creates name and form and acts,"' xii, 2l>-20 (as in 
Brh. Up*, i, fi, 1, nama rupam karma, which may be referred to here, yaduktam 
vedavadesu . . . tadantesu). 

* rajovarjyo *py ayaih dehi dehavafi chabdavac caret, karyair avyahata- 
matir vairagyat prakrtau sthitah, xii, 217, 21. The next half-stanza, adehad 
apramadac ca dehantad vipramucyate, is interj)reted by the commentator to 
mean “the three bodies (sthula-siiksma-karana) being abandoned, the soul 
(without body), because of its mental freedom, is released definitively.*' 

* The subtile body is span-long " in xii, 200, 22; “the size of a thumb," 
it wanders by reason of its connection with the linga, v, 40, 15, and 27 ; xii, 
285, 175, angusthamatrah purusil dehasthah. See above, p. 32. 
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to Yoga-^astra, desirous of seeing that soul, — (things) with- 
out breath, (things) without form, and what (things) are 
like thunderbolts.” Here the commentator takes the three, 
anucchyasani, amurtani, yani vajropamany ^pi, as bodies devoid 
of intelligence, suksma or subtile bodies, and, thirdly, bodies 
indestructible even in the seonic destruction, or karana- 
Qaiiram, with atikramanti, overpass, to be supplied in the 
text. If anything is supplied it is ‘‘ they see,” but the pas- 
sage is clearly without sense as it stands and probably repre- 
sents a later and awkward interpolation of the three bodies. 

The Colors of the Soul. 

The color of the soul is assumed through its union with 
the body, in the same w^ay as when one near a fire gets a red 
color, xii, 202, 17. The incorpomte spirit, dehin, is said to be 
without color, but it is tinged wdtli the fruit of acts, and so is 
said to attain to color, varna, which is of course specifically 
“ darkness.” “ But when the creature by means of knowledge 
puts off darkness, born of ignorance, then appears eternal 
Brahman” (pure, without color, 201, 26). “As wind,” it is 
said, “ becomes colored with dust and so itself colors all the 
air (space), thus the spirit, jlva, without color, because of 
acts’ fruits becomes color-tinged,” xii, 280, 9 ff. 

This simple idea of pure white soul (as in ^vet. Up. iv, 1) 
being darkened by contact with impure darkness-born not-soul, 
and eventually becoming clear and colorless again, is worked 
up into a confused theory of spirit-cclor in the next chapter, 
where jiva, spirit, has six colors, sadjivavarnah, xii, 281, 33, as 
follows : “ Spirit has six colors, black, yellow-green (or grey), 
and blue, the middle color ; red, more helpful and good, bright 
yellow, and, best of all, white. White is best, spotless, without 
sorrow, leading to success. . . . The course creatures take is 
made by their (spiritual) color. Color is caused by one’s 
former acts (Time, as often, represents the Karma). The 
dark color leads to a low course and hell. After liell the 
spirit attains yellow-green (harit = dhumra). When jlva is 
endowed with sattva it casts off tamas (darkness) by means 
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of intelligence, and after blue attains to red and lives as a 
human creatui'e.” Then the spirit attains to yellow as a god, 
returns to hell, and goes on in tlie same way to wliite, finiiUy 
sui'passing tlie three states (gunas).^ The inner meaning of 
tills passage, according to the commentator, is tliat Avhen the 
spirit has the three gunas, tiimas, rajas, sattva, in quantitative 
proportion to tliis sequence, the result is tliat the spirit is 
black ; but in the order tamas, sattva, lajas, yellow-green (or 
grey); rajas, tamas, sattva, blue; rajas, sattva, tanias, red; 
sattva, tamas, rajas, yellow ; sattva, rajas, tamas, white. The 
whole theory, which is alluded to again in 292, 4 ff., seems 
to be an elaboration of the simple thesis of the preceding 
section given above. In the passage following, the “higlier 
color is gained by “ pure acts,” varnotkarsam avri])noti naiali 
punyeiia karaiana. The identification of light Avith heaven 
(“ bright-yelloAV gods,” aboA-e) is as natural as that of dark- 
ness AAdtli hell. Thus xii, 190, 1 ff., after it is said that ‘^riith 
is light and darkness is lies,” Ave read: “Light is heaiuii and 
darkness is hell ; man gets a mixture of botli in tliis life, truth 
and lies.” Compare Patafijali's Aphorisms, iA% 7: “Yogiu’s 
work is neither white nor black.” 1 see no supjx)!! in the text 
for the elaborate explanation of the cominenUitor, as recorded 
above. 

In xii, 303, 46, there are “ three colors, Avhite, red, and l)lack, 
Avith Avhich are affected all things in Pnikrii.” Here tliese 
are set parallel to the gunas (red apparently coiTesponding to 
energy, rajas), as signs of the soul, Avhich goes to liell if it is 
tamasa, humanity if rajasa, heaven if sattvika ; apparently an 
inteimediate view l)etween the six colors and the simple an- 
tithesis of pure and unpure, Avhite and dark. The tricolor(3<l 
being is knov^Ti in a phrase common to epic, v, 44, 25, and 
Upanishad, ^vet., iv, 5.^ 

1 The commentator, instead of taking the states to be gunas, takes them as 
waking, sleeping, and deep slumber, ending in twrya, the fourth state. 

2 Epic text, xii, 303, 40 : yuklalohitakrsnani rupany etani Irini tu sarvSny 

etaiii rupani yani 'ha prakrtani vai. Up. iv, 0: ajam ekarh lohita^ukla- 

krsnara bahvlh prajah srjamanam sarupah (Muller gives the varied readings 
in liis note, SBE., voL ii, p. 250). For v, 44, 21), compare above, p. 28. 
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The Five Faults of a Yogin. 

In xii, 241, 3 ff., the faults of Yoga as known to the seers, 
Kavis, are desire, wrath, greed, fear, and sleep, ktoa, krodha, 
loblia, bhaya, svapna, two added to an ancient trio. In xii, 
301, 11, the five Yoga faults to be “cut off” are registered 
as raga, moha, sneha, kama, krodha. In xii, 302, 56, the 
“path-knowing Kapila Sariikhyas” give as the five faults, 
kama, krodha, bhaya, nidra, ^vasa. In xii, 317, 13, the five 
faults are simply the actions of the five senses. See also the 
list above, p. 119. 

Pataiijali, ii, 3, recognizes five kle^as “to be abandoned” 
(heyah), avidya ’smita ragadvesa ’bhinive^ah. Five to be “cut 
off ” and “ to be abandoned ” are also recognized in the Dham- 
mapada, 370, paiica chinde, panca jahe. In the epic the “ five ” 
are known as such, but different expositions explain them 
differently. 

Discipline of the Yogin. 

The perfected Yogin, who, by means of the sevenfold dlm- 
ranas, methods of fixing the mind, has overcome seven, the 
elements, egoism, and intellect, attains to “complete and 
faultless illumination,” pratibha, in which state he surpasses 
the gunas and performs miracles. These technical terms of 
the Yoga are only two of many found in the later epic. 
Pratibha, upasargas, the eightfold power, the various com- 
fortable “ sittings,” calculated to induce concentration of 
thought, e. g., virasana, the codanas, “urgings” (by which 
one controls the breaths), the “ pressing of breaths ” into the 
heart-canal, or into the space between the brows, the fixed 
hours of exercise in mental discipline — all this Yoga-macliin- 
ery is as well known to the epic rewriters as to Pataiijali. 
That the epic here precedes the Sutra-maker may be inferred 
from the fact that in the matter of “ faults ” (above) and in 
other technical terms it does not always follow the latter, 
though it has the Sutra terminology to a certain extent. 
But, on the other hand, there can be little doubt that the 
epic-writers were steeped in Yoga-terms and used to Yoga- 
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practices of extreme refinement, for they reveal a very inti- 
mate acquaintance vdth Yoga-technique. Over against these 
adepts, or scientific Yogins, stand the vulgar ascetics, whose 
practices consist simply in the austerity of painful posturing. 
The latter forms are antique, and continue, of course, through 
the whole epic, as indeed they continue till now in India; but 
in contrast mth those who practise the scientific rules of the 
skilled Yogin, the “one-legged, up-arm” ascetic belongs to 
the vulgar cult, inherited as “ Veda-enjoined penance,” Avhere 
the wetch is not so much engaged in control and sainrulhi, 
graduated concentration, as in mortifying himself to get power 
or win God’s grace. Even Vishnu thus stands by his “ eight- 
finger-liigh-altar,” and performs austerities, “ standing on one, 
leg, with upturned arm and face ; ” and it is the worship{)ers 
of such gods wiio retain as their sole means of winning divine 
grace the same sorf of practices. No sharper contrast can i)e 
imagined than the two disciplines, that of the votary and that 
of the scientific student of psycholog}" (wiiose theology rests 
in Brahmaism), as presented in the epied 

The Destructible and Indestructible. 

Both spirit and the Source according to the Sruiikbya system 
are eternal and indestructible, xii, 217, 8; Gita, 13, 19. They 
are therefore not created things. But spirit in other passages 
is a “ created thing ” and so is the source, xii, 205, 24. For 
according to the Bialimaistic interpretation, both of tliese are 
destructible so far as their entity goes. The twxmty-fifth is 
I’cabsorbed and the twenty-fourth is also absorbed into Brah- 
man, xii, 308, 7 ff. See above, pp. 134, 137. “ Lord Time’s 
Retaking” pratyahaia, is the name given to the cosmic re- 
absorption as explained in xii, 234, 1 ff. The unive^'se becomes 
subtile and metaphysical, adhyatma. All tilings are first 
burned and enter the condition of earth, till earth looks Imre 

1 The chief chapters to be compared will be found in QSnti (237, 241, 317 ; 
also pp. 44, 107, abore), but for details I must refer to a paper read at the 
Meeting of the Oriental Society in April, 1900 (to be published in the Jour- 
nal, voL xxii). 
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as a tortoise shell. Then water takes up earth ; fire, water ; 
wind, fire ; air, wind ; mind, air (with sound, etc., i. e., mani- 
fest mind passes into umnodified mind) ; the moon, as sarii- 
kalpa or fancy, swallows mind, citta ; then Time swallows this 
as knowledge. 

Up to this point the retroaction is at least intelligible but it 
is interrupted here by a revealed text: kalo girati vijnanaih 
kalam balam iti §rutih, balam kalo grasati tu, tarn vidya 
kurute vage, ‘‘Time swallows knowledge, power swallows 
Time, and Time swallows power; then Wisdom overpowers 
Time.” Finally: “The Wise One puts into himself the 
sound, ghosa, of air or space.” That is unmanifest, highest, 
eternal Bralnnan, “and so Bralnnan alone is the recipient of 
all creatures.”^ 

- The Grods and the Religious Life. 

The orthodox Brahman’s insistence on the four stadia of 
life is found in the normal attitude of the poets. Opposed to 
this is the direct teaching that these stadia are quite unneces- 
sary, xii, 327, 26-27 : “ In the first stadium one can be per- 
fected, what use is there of the other three ? ” Compare iii, 
297, 25, ma dvitiyam, etc. 

In some passages the god Brahmdn is indestructible and 
self-created; in others he is a creation; in some he is below 
Vishnu, in others above him; in some, he is below (Jiva; in 
others above him.^ Brahmdn, again, appears as the equal of 

1 5 I. 17 : evam sarvani blmtani brahmai Va pratisamcarah. Tliis absorp- 
tion is tlie counterpart to the personal creation of Brahman (see p. 142), from 
the “Seed made of Brahman-glory, whence all the world,’' 233, 1. I do not 
pretend to understand the final process of reabsorption described above : 
aka^asya tada ghosarii tarn vidvan kurute ‘tmani, tad avyaktam param brahma 
tac cha 9 vatam anuttamam. The eternal sound here implicated in Brahman 
may be that “Word without beginning or end, Wisdom, uttered by the Self- 
existent, from which, as Veda-sounds, the Lord (as cited in the note, p. 178) 
in the beginning creates names, forms, and acts,'* xii, 233, 24-26. 

2 In xii, 340, 116, Brahman knows that Vishnu is greatest; but in xii, 285, 
165, Vishnu is unable to comprehend the greatness of Qiva. Compare on the 
mixed ideas concerning Brahman, Boltzmann's essay, ZDMG. xxxviii, p. 167 ff. 
I cannot agree with the author in the opinion that Brahman is the chief God 
of the “ older epic," but only of the older tales incorporated into the epic. 
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the other two gods in the trinitarian theosophy, which is rep- 
resented in tire epic, but only sporadically and in its latest addi- 
tions.^ He is sometimes looked upon as the chief of all gods, 
but his supreme attributes are in other passages taken by his 
later rivals. Three stages are clear, with a top story added 
last of all. The earliest tales received into the epic know 
no god higher than Brahmdn, the later pseudo-epic knows 
no god equal to (a Pagupata) ^iva. Between the two lies the 
mass of the epic teaching, where supremacy is given to a sec- 
tarian Vishnu. The very latest additions to the epic adopt a 
synthetic view and make of this religious olla podrida one har- 
monious whole, where all three great gods are one. 

Arjuna is a form of Vishnu. He is tiiuglit this with won- 
der and great amaze in the sixth book. But our amazement 
at his amazement is still greater, for this doctrine, appamntly 
so new to him, was revealed to liim long l)efore, in the tliiixi 
book, and on that eiirlier occasion he appeared fully to appre- 
ciate the fact that he was divine and identical with Krishna, 
facts which in the sixth book he has totally forgotten.^ 

Heaven and Hell. Death. 

Inconsistent as is the Karma doctrine with the notion of 
heaven and hell, the Hindu, like Pindiir, successfully combines 
the two beliefs by imagining that mctempsycliosis follows tlie 

^ For the usual caturmurti, compare iii, 20.% 15; vii, 29, 20; xii, 335, 8. 
In iii, 272, 47, is found the only definite expression of the late trinitarian 
belief in a trimurti, an interpolated section {compare my Keli^tions of India, 
p. 412) ; though it may be implied in i, 1, 32 and xiii, 10, 15, but only here 
till we reach the Harivah 9 a, 2, 125, 31. It appears first in the later Upani- 
shads, or in late additions, as in Maitri v (as distinguished from the close of 
iv), above, p. 40. Among other religious novelties the p8eudo-<‘pic introduces 
Citragupta, Beatles secretary, xiii, 125, 6 ; 130, 14 fl. In several points, such 
as in this and in grammatical peculiarities, the Anu^asana sho^/s itself later 
in some parts even than ^Snti, all ignored, of course, by the synthesist 

2 Compare iii, 12, 16. In this passage, Arjuna exalts Krishna as the su- 
preme Lord of the universe, and Krishna in turn identifies the two : yas tvim 
dvesti sa mam dvesti, etc,,ib.46 (Vishnu says the same thing almost to Rudra 
in xii, 343, 133 ; yas tvarii vetti sa mam vetti, yas tvEm anu sa mSm anu). 
Arjuna's godhead is proclaimed to him in iii, 41, 36, 43 ; 47, 7. On the hymn, 
iii, 12, compare Lassen, Ind. Alt, i, p. 489. 
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penalty of hell, or reward of heaven. The two views stand 
sometimes separate, however, and the hero is promised an 
abode in Indra’s heaven without any allusion to metempsy- 
chosis ; or one is promised a high or low birth hereafter with- 
out allusion to the older teleological fancy. Ordinarily in the 
fonner case, the rule is that a good man goes to heaven and a 
bad man goes to hell, as in the Upanishads, e. g., Mund. i, 
2, 10, and in the epic generally. But in one exegesis quite a 
different view is taken. The idea here is that a fairly good 
man goes first of all to hell ; while a man who on the whole is 
rather sinful than good goes first of all to heaven. Afterwards 
the good man goes to heaven and the bad man goes to hell.^ 

The popular notion of the Yogin is not at all that of absorp- 
tion into Brahman. “ Grieve for the living, not for the dead ; 
this pious hero after his death, like a Yogin, has become a be- 
ing with a human body and shines glorious like a king.” ^ In 
heaven there are cool breezes and perfume, no hunger, thirst, 
toil, old age, nor sin, but ‘‘eternal happiness,” in heaven, which 
is here, in contrast to hell, the “ highest place,” xii, 190, 13- 
14. So in the Sabhas. The Yogin “revels in joy, knows no 
sorrow, and rides around on high in a heavenly car, attended 
by self-luminous women,” xiii, 107, 130 (compare the ramah 
sarathah of Katha Up. i, 25). This is the happiness of a Yogin 
after death, a view of course diametrically opposed to that of 
the philosophy taught elsewhere, for it is taught as final, not 
as preliminary. 

In various passages it is taught that a good man should aim 
at attaining to heaven. This too is not put forth as a half-view 
with a reservation, as in the case of the Upanishads. But in 
other cases it is expressly just such a half-view.® Heaven is 

1 bhuyistham papakarma yah sa purvaih srargam a 9 nute, etc., xviii, 3, 14. 

2 tarn aindavim atmatanum . . . gatah, vii, 71, 17. Compare xii, 332, 53, 
vayubhutah praveksyami tejora^im divakaram (not here to the moon, which 
changes): ‘‘In the form of wind I shall enter the sun” (to live with the 
seers) ; yatra na Vartate punah (50), “whence there is no return.” 

8 Here it may be objected : But this is for warriors, and even in the Upan- 
ishads those that worship Prajapati as matter instead of spirit are materially 
blessed. This raises the question again which 1 touched upon at the outset. 
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here a good place for good but unintelligent people, but it is 
scorned by the philosopher. “ I have done Avith heaven, away 
with thee, heaven, whither thou hast come,” says an enlight- 
ened king; “let the priest receive my merit if he wishes,” 
xii, 199, 77-78. The priest, orthodox, is recognized as still 
striving for heaven and likely to go to hell, in the old way : 
“ Hell is where priests go,” it is said rather bluntly, ib. 14-15, 
nirayam nai Va yata tvaih yatra yatii dvijarsabhah, yasyasi 
Brahmanah sthanam. For of all the heavens of all the gods 
it is said, “these are but hells to the place of the Highest 
Soul,” xii, 198, 6. 

All kings but one go to Yama’s heaven in the Sabha 
account;^ in the battle-scenes most of them go to Indni's 
heaven. But in vi, 16, 20, they go to the Bialunar-world. 
Again, the heaven one goes to depends either on one’s gunas 
(as explained above), or, according to where one dies (TTrtha), 
or, as a tlrird explanation, according to the place in the body 
tlirough which the soul escapes at death. If it goes through 
the feet, one goes to Vishnu’s place ; if through the anus, to 
Indra’s place ; if through the crown, to Bralimdn, etc., xii, 318, 
1 ff. (with vigvedevan in 5, common in tlie pseudo-epic). 

Death, it may be observ^ed, is usually a male ; but in vii, 53, 
17 and xii, 258, 16-21, a female. There are here two accounts 
which, though together opposed to the view held eveiywhere 
else, are of critical value, not on this account (for a |x>et may 
perhaps be allowed to unsex death), but on account of their 
being almost identical, two versions of one tele, one bearing 
traces of gicater antiquity than the other.^ 

In one part the warrior auditors are taught the deepest mysteries, in another 
they are taught what is not taught in the Upanishads except as introduc- 
tion to true teaching. Synthetically considered, the epic teaches nothing 
systematic in these varying expositions. 

1 Yama's home is here a heaven of delight, elsewhere in the epic it is a hell 
of horrors. 

The account in Drona is here the later of these two similar scenes, as has 
been shown by Holtzmann, ZDMG. xxxviii, p. 218. In philosophy, death is 
the dissyllabic Ego as opposed to the eternal, immortal, three-syllable non- 
ego, or mama versus namama (" this is mine ** is a thought deadly to truth, 
and untruth is death), xii, 13, 4 and xiv, 13, 3 (identical passages). 
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The Cosmic Egg and Creations. 

According to tlie old belief, the universe comes from a 
cosmic egg. The philosophical schemes, of course, discard this 
egg, but we hear of it in the popular accounts often enough 
and meet it in the first verses of the epic. Occasionally, how- 
ever, in the personal creation, which stands in so sharp con- 
trast with the more philosophical schemes, this becomes a sub- 
ject of controversy. Thus in xii, 312, the “Unmanifest” is a 
person, who first creates plants. as the food of all incorporate 
tilings. “ Then he produced Brahmdn, born in a golden egg. 
Brahmdn lived in the egg a year. Then he came out and put 
together the four forms of all beings, and earth and heaven 
above — as it is said in the Vedas, dyavaprthivyoh ^ — and 
then the niiddle space. After this he created egoism, a being, 
bhuta, and four sons besides, who are the fathers’ fathers. 
The gods are the sons of the fathers ; by the gods the worlds 
were filled. Egoism, he that stands in the highest, created 
fivefold beings, earth and the other elements.” Several verses 
follow on the impossibility of the senses acting alone (“ the 
organs do not perceive, etc. Mind alone sees. Mind is the lord 
of the senses,” etc.).^ Here the egg-born creator is acknowl- 
edged in a scheme which is a mixture of mythology and philos- 
ophy. But in xiii, 154, 16 ff. : “ Some fools say that Brahm&n 
was born of an egg . . . but that is not to be regarded. How 
could the unborn be born? Air-space is the egg, according 
to tradition, and out of that was born Brahmdn, the forefather. 
(He required no support, for he is) personified consciousness, 
the Lord. There is no egg ; there is Brahmdn . . . the unman- 
ifest eternal Creator Lord” (15). This passage is not merely 
an allegorical interpretation of the egg-myth ; for in the former, 
Brahmdn creates space after he is born of the egg from which 
he is born, while here the egg is space. The number of crea- 

1 That is, the Vedic form implies the truth of heaven and earth as here 
stated. 

2 In this passage, ete viyesa mahabhutesu, 312, 12, repeats the first half- 
etanza of 311, 14, cited above, p. 129. 
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tions in philosophy I have already discussed. They are given 
as nine, or again as five.^ 

The Grace of God. 

The belief in the saving grace of God is found only in the 
later Upanishads. It asserts that one sees the Self (or Loid) 
by the grace of the Creator, Ka^lia Up., i, 2, 20 ff. ; (?vet., iii, 
20 ; vi, 21 ; Mund., iii. 2, 3. One is chosen, and camiot get 
salvation by knowledge alone. Tliis geneml view is tliat 
maintained by the epic poet, who says: “The Vedas and 
Orders, though eshiblislied on various opinions, nanamahisii- 
masthitah, unite in worshipping Spirit as the j>ersonal God 
by whose grace one is saved.” So again : “ That man can see 
Him, to whom He gives His grace,” yasya pmsadaiii kurute 
sa vai tarn drastum arhati, xii, 337, 20, (a verse found also in 
the pseudo-Ramayana). The gmce of God is here the chief 
element of salvation, opposed to what is recognized as the 
severer school of those wdio attain salvation scientifically 
either by knowledge of soul or of God. This older system in 
the Upanishads is represented by those who are saved by 
knowledge alone ; in the epic, by like-minded men, who have 
worked out a system or science of salvation, and depend wliolly 
on this science, jiiana, or on ascetic practices, tapas, yoga, 
super-added to this science. Botli of tliese are recognized as 
older systems in the epic, compared with tlie grace-of-God 
theory, and practically they are tliiown over by the adherents 
of the latter school, who, however, differ from their ancestors 
in the Upanishads by a clear mark of lateness, in that they 
specify tliat the Gcxl whose grace saves is Krishna alone. 
Salvation not through knowledge, even of God, not through 
the grace of God, but through the grace of the man-god is the 
saving way, the easier way, or as it is called in the Gita, the 
“ less troublesome way,” 12, 5. 

Side by side stand in the epic these two great modem modi- 

1 These are the modificatioDS of God, avidyasargas and vidySsargag, five 
in number in xii, 303, but when the account is repeated in 311, nine in all 
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fications of the older Upanishads: there, knowledge, wisdom, 
jnana, vidya, contrasted with the later grace of the “ Creator- 
Spirit,” at most recognized as ^iva. Here, the Samkhya- 
Yoga system, contrasted with the later Krishna cult. ‘‘I 
will release thee from all thy sins, grieve not,” says the man- 
god, Gita, 18, 66. But the Yogin replies: ‘‘Sink or swim, 
let one put his trust in science alone,” xii, 237, 1 and 
238, 1, and claims that he is purified not by Krishna but 
by Yoga knowledge, rejecting even the purity induced by 
batliing in the sacred pools (for his purity is “ obtained by 
knowledge”), which elsewhere in the epic are said to purify 
from all sin.^ But inasmuch as the Yogin’s science postulated 
what the Saihkhya denied, a personal God, the foiiner became 
a bridge between the atheist and the devotee, a bridge, how- 
ever, occasionally repudiated by the latter, who does not always, 
as usually, claim that he is thus philosophic, but exclaims: 
“By Saihkhya and by Yoga rule I meditate the way of God 
and find it not,” xii, 352, 7-8. 

The irreconcilable difference between the Saihkhya and the 
faith of the Krishnaite could be removed only by modifying 
one of these extreme views. Either the atheistic (or even 
Brahman) philosopher had to win over the adherents of the 
man-god to renounce him and return to the “ ship of salvation 
of knowledge,” or the devotee, having admitted that the 
Yogin’s Spirit was God, had to identify his Krishna with that 
Purusha Tgvara. Late as are all the purely philosophical 
chapters of the epic, they still show which power prevailed. 

1 There is of course, further, the ?ivaite, who worshipped not Krishna but 
another as the highest God, not to speak of those that remained true to 
Vedic tradition and went for salvation no further than sacrifices and gifts. 
There are also, within the group of philosophers, those who recognized only 
the earlier twenty-five principles, and those who recognized twenty-six, as ex- 
plained above. There is also the fractional sectary, who regarded Krishna 
as the “ half of the fourth” of the ‘'root-abiding Mahadeva” (as tatstha, p. 
44, he creates existences, xii, 281, 61-62). All these divergent beliefs are 
represented in startling and irreconcilable antagonism in an epic concerning 
which the unhistorical view is dass es achte zu einer einheitlichen Auffassung 
abgerundete Elemente sind, welche das Epos bietet. Nirvana, p. 84 ! 
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Faith absorbed imfaith. The religious philosophy of the epic 
is a successful attempt to uphold Krishnaism not only against 
the science of atheism, but against a deistic science that postu- 
lated God but saw no godship in Krishna ; a science which in 
its turn is teclmically elabomted, a long advance on the vague 
specuhitions of the Upanishads, but not yet as uniform as in 
the completed system. Krishnaism stands to Saiiikliya-Yoga 
chronologically as stands the later gmce-of-the-Creator theory 
to the earlier knowledge of the Upanishads. But both epic 
Saihkhya-Yoga and Krishnaism are later even tlian this modi- 
fication of Upanishad teaching. Latest of all is trinitarianism. 
Side by side stand all these creeds, each pretending to be a 
definitive answer, each forming part of the contents of a poetic 
vessel, into which have been poured the vinegar and oil of 
doubt and faith ; but : 

0^09 r’ ak€i<pd €y\€a^ ravrS kvt€i 

SixooraTovi^T^ dv ov TrpocrcwcTrois. 
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EPIC VERSIFICATION. 

alamkrtaih $ubhaih gabdaih 
samayair divyamanusaih 
chandovrttaif ca vividhair 
anvitam vidusam priyam 

A Tale adorned with polished phrase 
And the wise lore of gods and men, • 

With verses turned in various ways 
M Replete, a joy to scholars^ ken. 

Epic Versification.^ 

The poetry of the epic is composed in metres, chandas, of 
three sorts. The first is measured by syllables, the second by 
morfe, the third by groups of morse. These rhythms ran the 
one into the other in the following course. The early free 
syllabic rhythm tended to assume a form where the syllables 
were differentiated as light or heavy at fixed places in the verse. 
Then the fixed syllabic rhytlim was lightened by the resolution 
of specific heavy syllables, the beginning of mora-measurement. 
The resolution then became general and the number of morse, 
not the number of syllables, was reckoned. Finally, the morse 
tended to arrange themselves in groups and eventually became 
fixed in a wellnigh unchangeable form. Part of this develop- 
ment was reached before the epic began, but there were other 
parts, as will appear, still in process of completion. Neither 

1 I wish to acknowledge in beginning this chapter on epic metres the great 
help afforded me by Professor Cappeller of Jena, who put at my disposal a 
manuscript on the metrical forms in the epic, in which all the metres were 
located and the tristubhs of the first three books were analyzed seriatim. I 
need hardly say that this loan has materially lightened the labor of preparing 
the following sketch, a loan the kindness of which was the more appreciated 
as it was entirely unsolicited, though most gratefully received. 
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of the chief metres in the early epic was quite reduced to the 
later stereotyped norm. The stanza-fonn, too, of certain 
metres was still inchoate. 

The mass of the great epic (about ninety-five per cent) is 
written in one of the two current fonns of free syllabic 
rhythm; about five per cent in another foim of the same 
class; and only two-tenths of a percent in any other metre. 
The two predominant liiytluns, gloka and tristubh, are in 
origin the oldest Indie or pre-lndic rhythms, while of the 
others some are in turn early developments from the first epic 
rhj'tluns. For convenience of reference, before discussing 
these rhythms in detail, I give a list of all those used in one 
or both of the two epics according as they are free syllabic 
(§loka, tristubh), fixed syllabic (aksaracchandas),^ mora-metre 
(matrachandas), and group-rhytlims (ganaechandas). 

^loka: a stanza of two verses (hemistichs) of sixteen 
syllables each, restricted to a certain extent as to the place 
where heavy and light syllables (or long and short vowels) 
are permitted. Originally the stanza consisted of four 
verses of eight syllables each and many traces of this di- 
vision, by independent “ quarters,” })adas, survive in the 
Mahabharata. 

tristubh: a stanza of four verses of eleven syllables each, 
arranged with very little restriction (and consequently of 
various types) in the ^Mahabharata ; reduced to (»ne prevail- 
ing tyq)e in the Ramayana. Increased by one luauy sylla- 
ble in each pada, this metre is calle<l jagati, but i\n) two 
types are interchangeable in the same stanza. Fixed types 
of this metre are common in verse form, but I'arc in shuiza 
form 2 except as given in the next group (of four-verse 
stanzas). 

1 The fixed syllabic is called also varnavrtta, “syllabic verse*' {vrtta = 
versus). 

* That is, pure in the form (a) and (b), vy ( ) ; 

(e) , Kj Kj ; (f) V V/ \j . These 

are called (a) upend ravaj ra ; (b) van9a8tha(bila) ; (e) (f) vStormi; 

or (a) and (b) with the opening kj called (c) indravajra and (d) in- 

dravan^a, as they have eleven or twelve syllables, respectively. When (a) 
and (c) or (b) and (d) are mingled, the staimi is called upajEti. 
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aksaracchandas 

or 

varnavrtta 


with the verse fixed as 

''rathoddhata, a tristabh \j , 

bhujarhgaprayata, a jagati w , w 

drutavilambita, a jagati \j ww, \j 

vaifvadevi, a jagati , \j \j 

rucira, an atijagati ^ , wwww w w 

praharsini, an atijagati , \j \j 

mrgendramukha, an atijagati \j 

asambadha, a ^akvari kj kj kj 

vasantatilaka, a ^akvari v-/ , \j 

malini, an ati9akvari \j\j , \j \j 

yardulavikridita, an atidhrti , ^ , vy v^, 


\j ; 


matrachandas 

(ardhasamavrtta) 


/puspitagra and aupacchandasika, stanzas of two verses, 
each verse having sixteen and eighteen morae in prior 
and posterior pada, respectively, the morse being ar- 
ranged in syllables more (puspitagra) or less (aupac- 
•l chandasika) fixed. 

aparavaktra and vaitaliya, the same in catalectic form, 
each pada being shortened by two morae. 
matrasamaka, a stanza of four verses, each verse having 
^ sixteen morae. 


ganacchandas 


,(arya, aryagiti, upagiti), stanzas of two verses, each verse 
containing eight groups of morje, the group of four 
morae each, but with the restriction that amphibrachs 
are prohibited in the odd groups, but may make any 
even group and must make the sixth group, unless in- 
-< deed this sixth group be represented (in the second 
hemistich) by only one mora or four breves; and that 
the eighth group may be represented by only two morae. 
The metre is called aryagiti when the eighth foot has 
four morae ; upagiti, when the sixth foot irregularly has 
but one mora in each hemistich.^ 


1 That is, a jagati with one syllable over, ati, or with thirteen syllables in 
the pada. The second atijagati above is sometimes called praharsani. 

2 That is, having fourteen syllables in the pada, fifty-six in the stanza. 
The atiyakvari and atidhrti have fifteen and nineteen syllables in the pada, 
respectively. 

3 Brown, Prosody, p. 17, points out that this metre is almost that of Horace, 
OdeSjiii, 12 : miserar ] est neq a- | mori 1 dare lu- ] dum neque 1 dul- ] ci mala 1 
vino, etc. ; and sic te | diva po- [ tens Cypri | sic fra- 1 tres Hele- | nae 1 lit- 
cida 1 sidera, etc., save that the sixth group is here of two morae. 

13 
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91oka and Tristnbh. 

THE PADAS. 

The number of verses in a §loka or tris^ubh stanza may be 
decreased or increased by one or two, respectively; but in 
the great majority of cases, two in a gloka and four in a 
tristubh constitute a stanza. Sometimes, however, where one 
or tlnpe hemistichs make a stanza, it is merely a matter of 
editing. Compare, for instance, i, 90, 22; i, 93, 19-21 mth 
3,682-83; iii, 4, 17 with 234; hi, 111, 14 ff., with 10,040, ff. 
But, on the other hand, no arrangement can always group the 
hemistichs into uniform stanzas. Thus in xii, 350, 49 ff., five 
tristubh hemistichs follow three ^loka hemistichs. A stanza 
of tliree hemistichs is apt to close a section, as in vii, 54 and 
187. In G. vi, 49, 65, there is one hemistich in excess because 
53 a-b were added to the original, and this is doubtless the 
cause of many such cases ; though it is also true that a half 
stanza is often found where there is no reason to suspect a 
later addition. Six padas in a tristubh occur occasionally. 

But in the case of the ^loka, the piidas are metrically linked 
in pairs, while tristubh padas are metrically independent. 
The ?loka, tlierefore, is a couplet. Its two halves are metri- 
cally disjunct and may be treated as indej)endent wlioles. 
Each hemistich is a complete verse. The two halves of tins 
verse, the quarters, padas, of the wdiole stanza, are sometimes 
knit together into euphonic combination and a syntactical 
whole. But, relatively speaking, tliis is seldom the case. 
The unity consists rather in the fact that one half of tlie verse 
is metrically different from the other and cannot be substi- 
tuted for it, whereas in the tristnbli any piida can be substi- 
tuted, if the sense permits, for any other.^ The different fall 
of the §loka padas may be seen very well when the w^ords are 
almost identical : 

^ In some forms of the tristubh, however, there is a restriction in the final 
syllaba anceps of the first and third padas, not found in the second and 
fourth padas. In such cases (discussed hereafter) the trisfubh, like the ^loka, 
consists of two parts (hemistichs) and the perfect independence of the pSda is 
modified. This does not affect the free epic tristubh. 
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amitranam bhayakaro mitranam abhayaiiikarab 
Qalabha iva kedaram maqaka iva pavakam 
na ’tantrl vidyate vIna na ’cakro vidyate rathah 
rukmapunkhair ajihmagrai rukmapufikbair ajihma- 
gaih (G. vi, 20, 26 and 19, 68) ^ 
kim nil me syad idaiii krtva kiiii nu me syad akur- 
vatah 

yato dharmas tatah Krsno yatah Krsnas tato jayah 
paQyan ?rnvan spr^an jighrann a^nan gacchan svapan 
Qvasan 

japate japyate cai Va tapate tapyate punah 

The final syllaba anceps of all padas indicates, however, 
that the Qloka, like the tristubh, originally permitted the 
same metrical fall in both padas, and such we know to have 
been the case in the older metre from which the ^loka derives. 
The Mahabharata retains tliis identical measure here and there, 
as in 

tad vai deva updsate tasmat suryo virdjate^ 

but such cases, usually reflecting or imitating the older verse 
of the Upanishads, as in this example, v, 46, 1, are regularly 
avoided, even by the substitution of irregular or dialectic 
forms. Thus in viii, 84, 12, where the same verb is employed, 

Duryodhanam updsanfe parivarya samantatah 

The gloka verse (hemistich) does not often indicate its 
unity by its form. Generally its prior half, or the pada (to re- 
tain this word for the division of eight syllables), is not united 
with the posterior pada. Verses that do unite the tw^o usu- 
ally give lists of objects, wliich is the ordinary case in the 
early epic, though the later epic does not hesitate to make 
freer use of tliis unit-verse. But on the whole, though com- 
mon enough in post-epical writing, this is by no means typical 
of the epic itself. The great bulk of the poem does indeed 
furnish a goodly number of examples, but relatively speaking 
cases like the following are rare : 

1 The other verses are found in R, vii, 36, 22 ; 7, 3 ; ii, 39, 29 ; M. iii, 62, 10 ; 
vi, 23, 28 ; 29, 8 ; xiii, 14, 169. 
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mahamanigilapatobaddhaparyantavedikam, ii, 3, 32 
aikyasamjogananatvasamavajaviQaradah, ii, 5, 3 
vayam hi devagandharvamanusyoragaraksasan, iii, 63, 29 
jambvamralodhrakhadirasalavetrasamakulam, ib. 64, 4 
^ihha^ardulamataihgavaraharksamrgayutaiii, ib. 39 
badarengudaka^maryaplaksax^vatthabibhltakriih, ix, 37, 61 
gadamusalanaraca^aktitomarahastaya, ix, 46, 66 
drqyate hi dharmariipena ’dharmam prakrtaq caran, 
xii, 261, 6 

ajayata maharajavan^e sa ca mahadyiitih, xiii, 10, 35 
sa bhavan dandasaiiiyogena ’nena hrtakilbisah, G. iv, 17, 68 
bhavadbhir nii^cayas tattvavijhanakuqalair mama, G. iv, 
32, 5.^ 

The hemistich of the 9 loka is also generally independent of 
the rest of the stanza in sense as well as in metre, but it is not 
infrequently united mtli it syntactically, as in vi, 19, 12, 

na hi so *sti pumahl loke yah saihkruddhaiii 
Yrkodaram 

drastum atyugrakarmilnam visaheta nararsabham 

Not a mortal on earth exists, who deep-incensed 
Vrkodara, 

Mighty, a chief of awful strength, could a mo- 
ment behold in war. 

So samalariikitam : ^atam, in the first chapter of Nala, 11 ; 
krodhasya ca vinigrahah : kar}uh, xii, 330, 10 ; asiimbhavyaiii 
vadluiiii tasya Vrtrasya vibudliadliipah : cinhiyano jagama 'gu, 
It. \ii, 85, 15, etc. Inside the hemisticli, the padas are fre- 
quently euphonically indej)endent (hiatus) ; 

Prajahgho V^liputrilya abhidudrava, R. vi, 76, 22. 
na kimcid abhidhatavy^ aham, R. vi, 118, 10 
ma vina^am gamisyama* aprasadya Miteh sutam, 

R. vii, 36, 63 

1 E. (Bombay) has caesura between padas and avoids both these forms 
(samyogat in 18, 04, for saihyogena, etc.). 

2 G. here, 38, 113, has the future imperative, gamisyadhvam. Other ex- 
amples of hiatus may be seen in R. v, 60, 8; vi, 60, 8; vii, 11, 42, etc., 
besides the ample collection of Bdhtlingk for the first four books. 
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Saumitram samparisvajya idam vacanam abravit, 

E. vi, 23, 1 

nihanyad antaram labdhva uluko vayasan iva, E. vi, 

17, 19 

9aranany a9aranyaiii agramani krtani nab, E. vii, 6, 5 

In G. the hiatus is usually avoided, but it is sometimes kept 
here, as where R. vii, 21, 19 has gorasaih gopradataro annam 
cai ’va (adraksit) and G. rectifies the grammar but keeps the 
hiatus, gopradatrng ca annam.^ In the last book of the poem, 
hiatus in G. is more common than in the earlier epic; for 
example, G. has the hiatus of R. vii, 6, 40, svadhitam dattam 
istam ca ai9varyam paripalitam. On the other hand, within 
the pada attempts are sometimes made to avoid hiatus at the 
expense of form, as in R. vii, 109, 4, brahmam (cf. 88, 20) 
avartayan p‘aram. Contrast is often the cause of hiatus, both 
in the pada, as in apayaih va upayam va, R. iii, 40, 8, and in the 
hemistich, as in hinam mam manyase kena ahinaih sarvavikra- 
maih, R. vi, 36, 5.^ So in the Mahabharata, satyanama bhava 
’9oka, a9okah 9okana9anah, iii, 64, 107. The latter epic 
otherwise presents the same phenomena: 

yesam mutram npaghraya api bandhya prastiyate, 
iv, 10, 14 

upavartasva tad brahma antaratmani viQrutam, v, 

43, 69 

vivega Gangam Kauravya Ulupl, xvii, 1, 27 

deva ’pi marge muhyanti apadasya padaisinah, xii, 
270,22 

anahtitah praviQati aprsto bahu bhasate, v, 33, 36, etc. 

There is nothing peculiarly epic in hiatus. It is found in 
precedent and subsequent poetry. Its occurrence in the 

1 R. in the second hemistich has grhah^ ca grhadatarah (acc.) svakarma- 
phalam a 9 natah, a 9 for hhuj, as in M. iii, 32, 6. 

2 Emphasis also may cause hiatus, as in dharmatma iti, R. i, 21, 7 ; na tu 
vaktum samartho *ham tvayi atmagatan gunan, R. iv, 8, 6 ; or it may be em- 
ployed to save the life of a word, as in daksinarthe *tha rtvigbhyah, xiii, 93, 25 
(the commonest hiatus is this before r, as in sarve ca rtavah ; karayasva rse ; 
anye rksavatah, etc.). 
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Mahabhasya, as in §ayana vardliate durva asinam vaixiliate 
visam, IS., xiii, p. 461, may be epic. 

Tlie cadence of the §loka, like that of all other poetry, de- 
pends on the sense, and the Ciesura cannot be determined by 
rule. In most cases there is a ciesura at the end of the paxla, 
but it is frequently shifted, as in kva ’rjunah nrpatili ? §ighrarii 
samyag akliyatum arhatha, R. vii, 31, 11. A complete sen- 
tence seldom exceeds the limit of a stanza, and when it goes fur- 
ther it may be set down as a mark of lateness. Quite anomalous 
in epic style are those long sentences, usually relative, wliich, 
as in Gita 2, 42-44 and 6, 20-23 run through twelve or four- 
teen padas. Still more awkward are the sentences found in the 
later epic. Thus in xii, 302, occurs a sentence, not of four- 
teen padas as m the Gita, but of fourteen ^lukas (5-17) : yet 
this is surpassed in the same section by a sentence of thiily 
^‘lokas, which even then has no finite verb and in reality never 
comes to an end at all (24-62). Such monstrosities, however, 
telong only to the pseudo-ejric. 

Like the 5 loka, the trisfubh, in euphony and sense, may be 
a couplet, the first two and last two padas making a unit, as 
in iii, 118, 20 c — d, anyan§ ca Vrsnin u})agamya pujam : cakre ; 
\di, 2, 33 a — b, na tv eva ’ham na gamisyami tesam : madliye 
§uranam. Euphonic unity is illustrated by the elision in vii, 
163, 14 of a in adr§yanta at the Ixigimung of the pada after o ; 
by tan§ capy : upopavistaii between c — d in i, 191, 19; and 
by the complete hemistichs: 

yada ’qniusam Bhimasena ’nuyatena ’qvatthumna para- 
mastram prayuktam, i, 1, 213 
sa-KarnarDur3^odhana>()alvar9alya-Draunayani-Krathar 
Sumtha-Vakrah, i, 187, 15 (compare in ^loka; 
Bhisma-Drona-Krpa-Drauiii-Kariiah'juna-Janar- 
danan, viii, 20, 3; bahugo Vidura-Drona-Krpa- 
GangeyOrSnijayaih, ix, 61, 20) 
uddhtitalangtllamahapatakadhvajottamS^hsjlkulabhlsan- 
totam, iv, 64, 27. 

Ordinarily, however, disjunction and not conjunction of 
padas is the rule. Thus between b — c, iii, 132, 6, a + a, and 
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even between a — b and c — d. Here also hiatus appears even 
in the pada, as in i, 1, 214 b, svasti ’ty uktva astram astrena 
§antam (so must be read); or in i, 74, 30 c, ahag ca ratrig ca 
ubhe ca samdhye. It may then be expected between padas, 
as in 

yada Vamahsthah^ sadrgah greyasag ca, alplyasag 
ca, i, 88, 3 a — b 

vanaspatm osadhig ca Viganti, apo (= apo) vayum, 
i, 90, 11 a — b 

santi loka bahavas te narendra, apy ekai ’kah, i, 92, 

15 a - b 

So in Yajnaseni: ekambara, ii, 67, 34 a — b; utsahami : ayus- 
man, hi, 192, 67 c — d; putri: Iksvaku, ib. 70 c — d; tapag 
ca : amatsaryam, v, 43, 20 a — b ; acaryena : atmakrtam (text 
-nat), V, 44, 14 a; apo "tha adbhyah salilasya madhye, v, 46, 
8 a. B. occasionally rejects (betters) the text of C., as in vi, 
129 c — d, stands na ca ’pi te madvagaga maharse, 'nugrahaih 
kartum arlia hi me matih, where B. 3, 61, has na ca ’dharmam, 
etc. So in vhi, 4,340, pagcad vadliisye tvam api, sampramudha, 
aliam, etc., where B., 85, 33, has mudham. Both, however, 
continue with ahaiii hanisye "rjuna ajimadhye, and in the next 
verse both have prasahya asyai Va in c — d.^ Other cases 
are : gatruhanta : uvaca, viii, 85, 30 c — d ; mudam ca lebhe 
rsabhah Kurunam, ix, 17, 18 d; uttana-asye na havir juhoti, 
xii, 246, 27 a ; bibheti : agraddheyam, xiv, 9, 27 c — d ; Madam 
nama asuram vigvarupam, xiv, 9, 33, c (from the text in B., 
namasuram, and in C. 251, Madam namanam) ; Tilottama ca 
’py atha Menaka ca: etas, H. 2, 89, 71 a — b. Examples from 
the Ramayana are given by Bohtlingk, or may be seen in the 
conjunction of maharathasya : Iksvaku, R. vi, 14, 12 a — b ; 
abhyupetya : uvaca, R. vi, 59, 45 c — d. In both metres, to 

1 The first foot consists of fire syllables. 

2 B/s reading in iii, 112, 16 d, caliteva ca 'sit for caliteva asit, 10,065, 
may be to avoid hiatus. In ii, 63, 6 d = 2,116, both texts have acintito 
*bhimatah svabandhuna, where hiatus may be assumed, though not neces- 
sarily, as also in iii, 197, 13 b, na (vai) vasam pitaro (a)sya kurvata. Ib. 15 
a — b, both texts have hiatus, uksanam paktva saha odanena asmat kapotat 
prati te nayantu (give you for). 
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avoid hiatus, irrational particles are often inserted. A good 
example is : pura kitoyuge tata hy asid raja hy AkampanaJti, 
vii, 2,029, where B., 62, 26, omits the first hi. 

Rhyme. 

Connection of padas by rhyme is not uncommon. It is less 
noticeable in §lokas than in trist-ubhs on account of the alter- 
nate trochaic and iambic cadence emploj' ed in the former, and 
some, for example, may tliink that in iii, 65, 65-66, 

vasasva mayi kalya^i 
pritir me paramS tvayi . . . 
ihai ’va vasati bhadre 
bhart^ram upalapsya^^ 

the rhjunes of the nameless queen are practically unfelt, ^ but 
this is scarcely possible when alternate rhymes occur, as in 

R. ii, 88 , 7 : 

prilsadavaravaryesw 
qitavatsu suganc^Aisu 
usitva Merukal/>e.fM 
krtakaficanabhit^i5w 

In 9 L 13 of the same section, three successive padas end in 
-am ; in 14, two end in -a ; and in 23-25 seven end in 
or -am, with some inserted besides : 

baliuvlryabhiraksiftt7?i 
Qu ny asarh varanara/j^sa 
ayantritahayadvijDaTTi 
anavrtapuradvaraw 
rajadbanim araksi^aw 
aprahrstoba/«77t uyxxiidik 
visamas^Aam anavrfawt 

So in tri^titibhs, rhymes are both irregular and regular, as in 
R. iv, 24, 13, 

1 Compare, bowerer, the affected initial assonance (with the same differ- 
ence) in R. iy, S3, 62 : 

Tar ay d cS anuj Katas 

tvarayd ?§ 'pi coditah 
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acintaweyawi parivarjamyaw 2 - anipsaneyaw svana- 
veksan^^am 

and in R. vi, 73, 55, where three padas end in -dhani, d)hdnij 
-Jcdni^ respectively; the same (in ^jdni^ ~ndm) appearing 
also in a pnspitagra stanza, R. v, 20, 36. In R. iv, 28, 41, we 
find: 

pramattasaihnaditabarhi^am 
sagakragopakulagadvaZaTi^ 
caranti nlparjunavasi^aTii 

gajah s\xmmydni vananta?’d^i 
navambudharahatakeQardn^ 
dhruvam parisvajya saroru/ia^z 
kadambapuspa^u sakeQa^’d^i 
navd/it hrsta bhramarah pibanti 

In the following passage the effect of rhyme is given by simple 
repetition of the whole word, R. iv, 28, 25 (not in G.) : 

nidra Qanaih ke^avam ahhyupditi 
drutaih nadi sagaram ahliyiipditi 
hrs^ balaka ghanam ahhyupditi 
kanta sakama priyam ahhyupditi 

words put into the mouth of love-sick Rama (kamapradhanah, 
as he is called) by some late poetaster, who, not content with 
the last stanza, adds to it (27) : 

vahanti varsanti nadanti bhanti 
dhyayanti nrtyanti samaQvasanti 

Compare also in the same section, weak rhymes in -tanam, 
-vanam, -kanam, -ranam (at the end of the pada in 31). This 
reaches its height in the ridiculous (late) section R. v, 6, 
where the same word is repeated at the end of each pada 
till even 6 is a relief, where occurs the alternation: -paiiko, 
-paiikah, -lanko, -gankah. But elsewhere in R., e. g., ii, 16, 
47, three padas of a tristubh end in -am, the other in -am(d) ; 
and in the preceding stanza three padas end in -aih-, though 
jagatl padas are here interchanged with tristubh. 

Foot may rhyme with foot or with alternate foot in the 
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§loka, just as pada rhymes with pada, that is, either with a 
modification of the precedent syllable, thus, x, 16, 34, 

evaiii kuru 

na ca ’nya tu 

or even with alternate rhjmie, as in R. v, 69, 24, 

pativrata 

ca su^roiil 

avastebdha 
ca Janaki 

but the same sound may also be repeated without any such 
precedent difference, as in x, 16, 14, 

adharmaQ ca 
krto 'nena 

Such light fundamental rhymes cannot be said to be pro- 
duced without design. They are, in fact, the vulgar rliyme 
of the common proverb, sucli as is conspicuous in all popular 
sayings. Compare for instance the following Maratln 
proverbs : 

(a) icchi para 

yei gharS. 

(b) jyatse kude 

tyatse pudhe 

(c) svarga loki 

vaitaranl 

(d) zase zliada 

tase jjhala^ 

Alliteration. 

Alliteration, according to the native rhetorician Dantlin, is 
affected rather by the Gau^ than by the Vidarblias, the 

^ (a) what is wished for another will come to one's own house ; (b) evil is 
in front of an evil man (honi soit qui mal y pense) ; (c) in heaven the river 
Vaitarani (the river of death precedes the Joy of heaven) ,* (d) as is the tree, 
so the fniit. Manwaring, Marathi Proverbs. The eariier anuffubh shows the 
rhyme better on account of the iambus in the prior pada, e. g., BV. v, 86, 6 s 
arhantS cit puro dadhe 
ahjeva devav arvate. 
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latter preferring cognate sounds to mere repetition. The ref- 
erence is rather to classical affectations than to epic style, 
where alliteration is a common trick, but is not so overdone 
as it is in the works of later poets. A great deal of it is 
probably unconscious, or at least required and almost unavoid- 
able. Still, the later epic writers certainly affect the anuprasa 
wliich Dandin says is not liked by the Vidarbhas. Thus in 
vii, 118, 16, 

muda sametah paraya mahatma 

raraja raj an surarajakalpali 

and in viii, 94, 54. 

nihatya Karnam ripum ahave ^rjunah 
raraja raj an paramena varcasa 
yatha pura vrtravadhe Qatakratuh 
So in ix, 35, 24, 

de^e cZege, tu tZeyani danani vividhaui ca 
and in iii, 63 21, 

yayralia ’^‘a^aro ^rahah 

or iii, 64, 118, 

7ca ^si Tcasya ’si T^alyani, him va, etc. 

Cf. iv, 14, 12, 

ka tvam kasya ’si kalyani, kuto va, etc. 

or iii, 64, 99, 

^hala^uspopagobhitah 

The taste for jingling is clearly seen in such examples from 
both epics as the following : 

Taro 'bravit tatas tatra, G. v, 1, 49 
gayanaiii gayane gubhe, R. v, 10, 50 
pralinamlnamakaram, vii, 146, 3 
Kurugrestha Kuruksetre kurusva mahatim kriySm, 
ix,‘37, 57. 

Alliteration is sometimes built on a foundation of older 
phrase, such as bhlmo bhimaparakramah, Ramo ramayatam 
varah. Thus in R. vii, 42, 22-23, 
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mano 'bhiramS, ramas ta 
E-amo ramayatam varab 
ramayamasa dharmatina 

A good deal of tMs is due to the later revisors. Thus R. 
V, 56, 51 (also a pun in sa lilam), not in G., 

sa lilanghayisur bhimaih salilam lavanarnavam 
kallolasphalavelantam utpapata nabho harih 

As it is quite impossible to tell what proportion of such 
verses reverts to the original epic, it must suffice to show that 
epic poetiy as we have it, while not attaining to the perfected 
abominations of classical works, nevertheless employs alliter- 
ation to portray situations. Thus the raudrarasa in R. vi, 
65, 41, 

raudrah Qaka^cakrakso mah5parvatasamnibhah 

where the ‘‘harsh thunder-sound” is well given by eakafaca- 
krakso. Admirable, too, is the phonetic imitation of motion, 
stumbling, falling, and dying in Mbli. vii, 140, 86 : 

babhramug caskhaluh petuh, sedur mamlug ca, Bharata 

The rhapsode’s clay is moulded variously, but it is the same 
stuff, the last example being a studied impruvemtait, to suit 
the situation, of viii, 1 9, 2 : 

vicelur babhramur ne^uh petur mamluQ ca, Bharata, 

repeated in 21, 16, mth varied reading, but leaving (tresiih) 
petur mamlu§ ca (sainikah), and varied in 19, 15 with the 
fatal mdrisa of the later poets (here in place of Bharate).^ 
The examples given above show both the Northern and the 
Southern style used in both epics. 

That Valmiki was copied by his successors goes without 
saying. The pseudo-Ramayana shows, e. g., vii, S2, 64 : 

^ One of the signs that the completed Mahabharata is posterior to the 
Bamajana. Compare A- J". Phil., vol. xix, p. 142. It is a Buddhistic term, 
mariso, foreign to the Ramayana bnt current in the Mahabharata and later 
Sanskrit works. The word, be it noted, is as old as one pleases, but its stereo- 
typed employment in the Bharata puts that whole work from a synthetic 
point of Tiew on a par with other non-Buddhistic literature using it 
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sa tu ^ahusahasrena 5alad grhya da^ananam 
^aSandha Malayan raja j&alim Narayano yatha, 

and this atrocity in G. v, 32, 45 (not in B.) : 

suvarnasya suvarnasya suvarnasya ca bhavini 
Eamena prahitaiii devi suvarnasya ^ngurlyakam,^ 

where the poetaster alliterates the whole word in an attempt 
at pathetic repetition. Though this is not in B., yet the 
latter countenances iii, 39, 18, where “ words beginning with 
R” frighten Rama’s victim: 

ra-karadlni namani Ramatrastasya Ravana 
ratnani ca ratha^ cai Va vitrasam janayaiiti me. 

Similes and Metaphors. Pathetic Repetition. 

On epic “similes and metaphors an interesting essay remains 
to be written. As these subjects lie quite apart from a study 
of the verse itself, I shall at present make only one or two 
observations touching on the significance of these figures. 
First of all, the presence in the epic of rupakas, metaphors, of 
this or that form, no more implies acquaintance with a studied 
ars poetica than do such phenomena in other early epic 
poetry. The pseudo-epic has a disquisition on rhetoric, as 
it has on every other subject, but rhetoric is older than Rhet- 
oric, and I camiot see that illustrations of later norms found 
in the epic prove acquaintance with those norms. 

In the rewritten Gita, unquestionably one of the older poems 
in the epic, though not necessarily an old part of the epic, we 
find that the current dlpo nivatasthah simile is introduced as 
a “ traditional simile,” upama smrta, 6, 19. Such stock sim- 
iles belong to neither epic, but to the epic store in general, as 
may be seen by consulting the long list of identical similes 
in identical phraseology common to both epics. But the 
epics lack the more complicated figures of classic form, just 
as theyAack the later complicated yamakm. What they have 

1 Compare G. iv, 42^ 12 = 44, 12 (anguliyam, sic, in the latter), where the 
ring is “ engraved with the mark of Bama’s name ** (as arrows are marked in 
M.). So R. V, 36, 2, (anguliyakam) Ramanamankitam. 
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in abundance is (a) the simile; (b) the simple metaphor; 
(c) the double metaphor. They have also a most atrocious 
mixture of metaphor and simile, as in R. vi, 41, 45, to tu 
vanaragardulah ^ardula iva dahstrinah, those ape-tigers like 
fanged tigers.” The simile is sufficiently illustrated in Ap- 
pendix A. I note only that it may be doubled, Raliur yathci 
candram iva, ‘‘ he, like Rahu, him, as if the moon ” (overcame). 
Illustrations of the double metaphor are found, for exanipli?, in 
xui, 107, 33, sarasvatim gopayanah, keeping silence (“herding 
fluency ”) ; xiv, 90, 95, svargargalam lobhabijain, “ heaven's 
bar has greed as its seed ! ” 

For my present purpose it is necessary" only to point out 
that the later part of the epic exceeds the earlier epic in 
involved metaphor. Nothing, for example, in the early epic 
is quite equal to xiii, 107, 26, where after mentioning bil- 
lions, sagara, in ‘21, the poet adds: 

avartanani catvari tada padman! dvada^a 
Qaragniparimanam ca tatra ’sau vasato sukham, 

w^hich means that one remains in bliss fifty-one piulmas of 
years, sixteen plus the aggregate of tlie (five) arrows (of 
Love) into the (seven) ^ flames = 35 (-f 16).^ Rut parallels 
almost as extravagant (including the gopay simile above) liave 
been noticed by Professor Lanman in the interesting essay 
referred to in the last note. Not so striking, though in style 
more rhetorical than is found in the love-passagCvS of the early 
epic, is the metaphor of iv, 14, 25 : 

atmapradanavarsena sarhgamanibhodharena ca 
Qamayasva varS-rohe jvalantam manmathfinalam, 

“0 graceful maid, quench the mind-shaker’s (Love’s) glowing 
fire with the rain of self-surrender and the water of union.” 

1 PW., 8. ^arSgni, says three fires. But compare yad ague te ^ivam rSpara 
ye ca te sapta hetayah, i,232, 10, and saptarcis, passim : and MuM, Up. ii, 1, 8. 
Besides, the result is St5 and one multiple is 6, so the other must he 7 (flames). 

2 Tliese high numbers, while not confined to the pseudo^pic (Ind. Streifen, 
i, p. 97 ff.), receive fresh additions there in names of numbers before un- 
known. Compare xiii, 107, 63, for example, where occur the ^afiku and 
patSki; tathS ^ankupatike dve yugSntam kalpam eva ca, ayutSyutam lath 5 
padmam samudram ca tathS vaset On similes, cf. Lanman, JAOS. xx, p. 16. 
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Another rhetorical trick, which appears not to have been 
noticed in the epic, is the occurrence of distinct attempts at 
“pathetic repetition.” A comical example is given above. 
I have noted cases but rarely, and only from late parts of 
the great epic, but I cannot say they are not found else- 
where.^ The first is from viii, 76, 6-7 a: 

rathaih sasutaiii sahayam ca kamcit 
kaQcid rathi iurtyuva^aih ninaya 
ninaya ca ’py ekagajena kagcid 

rathan bahiin mrtyuvaQe tatha ’Qvan 
rathan sastitan sahayto gajanQ ca 
sarvan arln mrtyuva 9 am qaraughaih 

Another is found, H. 3, 118, 9 = 15,776 : 

adraksam adraksam ^ ahaih sunirvitah 
piban pibans tasya vapuh punah punah, 

(B. has puratanam) 

and in the next stanza : 

samsmrfcya samsmrtya tarn eva nirvrtah. 

This differs from simple repetition, such as that of janami 
in R. iv, 33, 53 £f., but only in the effect aimed at. Per- 
haps the yada ’grausam passage may be included. 

Cadence in ^loka and Tristubh. 

The gibberish of xii, 10,399 (v. 1. in 285, 125), 

hayi hayi huva hoyi huva hoyi tatha ^sakrt 

is interesting as showing the epic’s recognition of this form 
of interjectional piety (gayanti tvam suragrestha samaga 
brahmavadinah) but I introduce it here as illustrating the 

1 Without the attempted pathos, mere repetition is an ancient trait ex- 
hibited as early as the Rig Veda, as pointed out, e. g.,ty Weber, Vedische 
Beitr%e, 1900, p. 7, on RV. ii, 11. Repetition of the same words in succeed- 
ing stanzas is perhaps best illustrated by R. ii. 28, where duhkham ato vanam 
is the pathetic refrain. 

® Compare RV. i, 25, 18, d^ryam . . . d^r^am. 

« Compare the stobba ib. 106 : huh huh hunkaraparaya, etc. 
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common occurrence of the repetition of the final foot of the 
prior at the beginning of the posterior pada. This extreme 
example duplicates even the syllables, but in the pathya form 
of the gloka the duplication of the whole foot, while not re- 
producing the syllables, may extend backward as well as for- 
ward, thus giving three identical feet, as in R. vii, 28, G, 

na hhetavyam na gantavyam nivartadhvaiii rane 
surah 

Such a verse, however, is often modified as in iii, 168, 80: 
nibodhata mahabhagah ^ivaih ca ^^asta me 'naghali, 

or, if the first two are maintained, by making the third foot 

__w_oor . The different pi^ssibilities concern us 

here only as they affect the cadence, for the monotony of the 
pada is varied quite as much by the rhetorical cadence as by 
the foot Even the stereotyped diiambic close of the posterior 
pada is constantly broken by a choice of words wliieh, far from 
lending themselves to iambic rhythm, impede it. So instead 

of the posterior w, the ])ada must often be 

read as ^ vy while in the prior pada ^ _ w, 

vy ^ is frequently to be read as ^ _ vy w Pro- 

nounced cretics and diictyls often claim recognition, as at R. 
vi, 17, 12, 

Ravano, n^ma, durvrtto, raksaso, raksase<;varah/ 

or ib. 17, 67, vidyate tasya samgrahah; ib. 18, 7, iti ho 'vaca 
Kakutstho vakyarii, satyaparakramah. Hence even in the 
more rigid posterior pada the ^loka presents great variety. 
The effect, for example, of the diiambic ending is quite lost 
in the following typical examples: 

balad adaya, viryavan 
nava, pailca ca, sapta ca 
sandhim Ramena, Ravana 

To read such padas mechanically, as if they liad a pause 
before the diiamb (as Occidental scholars almost always read 

^ A Btock phrase, the parallel to RSvano lokarSvanah, R. vi, 20, 21, etc. 
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them), is vicious. The gloka, more than any other metre, 
must be read by sense rather than by scheme. The latter 
method is bad enough in all metres, but peculiarly so in the 
short gloka, where, unless the stress jibes with the words, 
the result is a peculiarly painful tum-tum, which in no way 
gives the rhythm; for in reality the gloka is a metre of 
great subtlety and force, in which neither iambic nor tro- 
chaic cadence has ever held sway, but both interchange 
with pleasing variety even in pathyas,^ often uniting in a 
dactylic or choriambic measure, as in iii, 56, 24, 

kim abravlc ca nah sarvan, 

vada, bhumipate, 'nagha 


or R. vi, 65, 11, 

gaccha gatruvadhaya tvam, 
Kumbhakarnajayaya ca 

or ib. 59, 47, 

tarn abravln mahateja 

Hamah, satyaparakramah, 
gaccha, yatnaparag ca ’pi 

bhava, Laksmana, samyuge 

With the same freedom at the outset, the tristubh, instead 
of embracing all forms, as it might have done, continued on 
a more and more restricted path. It kept the iambic cadence 
much more closely than did the gloka and contracted its 
middle to an almost unvarying shape. It thus grew more 
and more monotonous, and not having even the advantage 
of hemistich-unity it became a mere collocation of hen- 
dekasyllabic verses, each pada having the same unvarying 
quantity : 

Id v>vy \j Jbd 

1 Still greater variety is given by the melodious vipulas, of which I shall 
speak below. But seven-eighths of epic verse are in pathya form, that is, 

half the syllables in the verse are unalterably fixed as w and 

80 that it is of interest to see how with this self-imposed restriction the Hindu 
poet still manages to make verses so melodious, energetic, and varied, when 
read properly. 


14 
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(called upajati), as in Horace’s 

trahuntqne siccas machinae Carinas.^ 

The only way to save from dead uniformity a rhythm so 
stereotyped was to shift the caesura frequently.^ In the 
Ramayana, where upajatis are the rule (the Mahabharata 
tristubh did not reach the same level of monotony), there is 
often a constant play from fomlh to fifth or a remoter syl- 
lable, as the place of rest. With the usual pause at the 
fifth, the dactylic middle foot is convertt'd into an ana- 
paestic iambic slide, as in tlie following eximiplcs from R. 
iv, 43, 62 ; 44, 16 ; v, 32, 10, the last two examples showing 
also the lighter caesura not of sense-pause but of breatliing; 

(a) tatah krtarthrdi 

sahitfih sabandhava 
maya ’rcitah 

sarvagimair nianoramaih 
carisyatho ^rviiii 

pratiqan tacjatravah 
sahapriya 

bhiitadharrih plavaihgamah 

(b) sa tat prakar^an 

harinam raahad balaiii 
babhuva virah 

pavanatmajah kapih 
gatambude 

vyomni vi^uddhamandalah 
(;n.ql ^^a naksatragaiiopac^obhitah 

(c) svapno hi nS. ’yam 

na hi me *sti nidra 

1 BrowB^s Sanskrit Prosodj, p. 9. On the other hand the jagatl corre- 
sponds in outer form to the iambic trimeter with twelve eyllables. I treat 
the jagati throughout as a tristubh with one syllable added (the final syllaba 

anceps of the former becoming fixed as brevis), ; not assuming this 

as a genetic fact but as a convenience, the same body appearing in both and 
the padas being interchangeable except in the aksaracchandas. 

* On the derivation of types fixed in respect of the initial syllable (the 
upendra and indravajra being derived from the upajati and not vice versa), 
see below, the section on the Stanza. 
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Qokena duhkhena ca 
plditayah 
sukham hi me 

na ’sti yato vihina 
tene ’nduptirnapratimananena 

But this tendency ran to extremes also, and as the syllabic 
arrangement became fixed, so the caesura became stereotyped, 
till stanzas showed an almost unvarying caesura of the painful 
type of R. V, 47, 30, 

iti pravegam tu 

parasya tarkayan 
svakarmayogaiii ca 
vidhaya viryavan 
cakara vegaih tu 
mahabalas tada 
matiiii ca cakre *sya 
vadhe tadanim 

or of R. vi, 126, 55, 

tatah sa vakyair 

madhurair Hanumato 
nigamya hrsto 

Bharatah krtanjalih 
uvaca vamih 

manasah praharsinim 
cirasya piirnah 

khalu me manorathah 

Even if Valmiki did not write these stanzas, which may be 
doubted, a greater poet than he is guilty of the same sleepy 
iteration of cadences, as may be seen in Raghuvahga iii, 30 ; 
V, 18; vii, 19 (csesura after the fifth in all pMas) ; vii, 16 
(after the fourth in all padas). 

Tags. 

Alternation of tristubh and jagati padas in the same stanza 
helped somewhat to mitigate the weary effect of this metre ; 
but it gradually yielded before the gloka or passed into other 
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forms. One of its decadent uses was to furnish new tags for 
the end of chapters of 9 lokas. This was an old use, but it 
is extended in tlie later epic. The different texts sliow no 
uniformity in the insertion of these tag-tristubhs, one text 
having several, where another has one or none, just as in 
the case of other tag-metres, for example, a j)uspitrigra, G. iii, 
o9, 42 ; two ruciras between G. iii, 56 and 57, but none in K. 
Pliiinly a late insertion, for instance, is the imitation-stanza 
Avhich serves as a tag to G. iii, 43, 42 (not in K.), 

kalasya kala^ ca bhavet sa Ramah 
saihksipya lokah^ ca srjed atha ’nyO-n, 

Manu, ix, 315 ; Mbh. ix, 30, 40, 

sa hi kruddhah srjed any an devan api mahatapah 
xiii, 152, 16, 

adaivaih daivataiii kuryur, daivataiii ca ’py adaivatam 
lokan any an srjeyus te 

Such tags may, in fact, be made of adjacent Qlokas. An 
instance is given below where a rucira has thus been created. 
As regards tristubhs, G. iii, 62 ends witli a tag made out of 
a gloka omitted in this text but kept in tlie other, na ^arma 
labhate bhlruli and na vindate tatra tu Qarma IVIaithili. A 
good example is found in R. vii, 75, 18 ff., where a tristAibh 
tag is added in almost the same words with those wherewith 
the following chapter begins, showing tliat with the division 
into two chapters a tag w^as simply manufactured out of the 
next stanza ; as is still more clearly indicated by the fact that 
76, 2 answers the question of 75, 18, vai^yas trtiyo varno va 
Qudro va (’si)? Qudrayonyam prajato \smi. Evidently only 
one verse intervened, the gloka: tasja tad vacanam grutva 
avak 9 irah . . . uvaca ha.^ 

^ The same thing occurs in R. iv, 60, where the chapter closes with the 
yloka : papraccha Hanmnaha tatra ka 'ai tvam kasya va bilam. Then fol- 
lows the tag: tato Hanumin giriaamnikayah krtafijalis tarn abhivadya vp 
ddham, papraccha ka tvam bhavanara bilarfi ca ratnani ce 'mini vadasva 
kasya, simply repeating the last $loka in tristuhh form, G. very properly 
drops the yloka ; but it is clear that originally the gloka closed the question. 
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The tag-function of the tristubh is also known in the Mahii- 
bharata, notably in the one tristubh found in the Nala, iii, 76, 
53, which has been regarded as spurious on account of its 
isolation. But the following sections, after the Nala episode, 
show just the same conditions, the end of chapters 83 and 
100. So, too, at the end of ix, 24 and 28. Hariv. 2, 66, and 
69 end with one jagatl each; 2, 68, with three. 

The present text of the Ramayana shows many cases of 
tristubhs and jagatis interpolated into the middle of a gloka 
section. Some of these at least are clearly the finale of former 
chapters. Thus R. vi, 69, 15 looks like an inserted jagatl, but 
its function is to close the chapter in G. 48, 13. So R. vi, 69, 
88-96 appear as a group of interpolated tristubhs ; but in G. 
the same group is a tag to chapter 49. Probably the break 
in R. vi, 69, 44, G. 49, 31, is the original finis of a chapter. 
Occasionally, when one edition breaks a chapter, only the new 
division is found to have tristubh or jagatl, as an accepted 
sign of conclusion, as in R. iii, 11, after 70; G. 16, 41. 

A special function of the later tristubh is to produce pathetic 
effects In this guise it wins new life and makes whole chap- 
ters, as in R. v, 28, where the buiden of the chapter is ex- 
pressed by ha Rama ha Laksmana ha Sumitre, etc. ; or in R. 
iv, 24 (not in G.), a lament, the dolorous style of which may 
be illustrated by the reminiscent verses, 13-14 : 

prapto 'smi papm^nam idaih vayasya 

bhratur vadhat Tvastravadhad ive ’ndrah 
papmanam Indrasya mahi jaiam ca 
vrksaQ ca kamam jagrhuh striyag ca, etc. 

Closely allied is the employment of the tristubh to describe 
not mental conditions but operations of nature. The Vedic 
pra vata vanti patayanti vidyutah, RV., v, 83, 4, appears in 


1 This begins in the Mahabharata as an extension of the tag>f unction. 
Compare the illustrations given in A. J. Phil., vol. xix, p. 18 ff. A good ex- 
ample of the sentimental effect, intensification of horrors, etc., deputed to the 
tristubh by predilection, is found in R., v, 64, 30 ff. The action is in 9loka8. 
The moral effect is given by the following tristubhs. 
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R. iv, 28, 45 as varsapravega vipulah patanti pra vanti vatah 
samudirnavegah, in a long section wholly descriptive. Another 
example is found in R. iv, 30, 28—57. 

yiokas and tristubhs are not often commingled, save in a 
few late passages of the great epic, i, 232, 10 ff. ; Hariv. 3, 
82, 3 if. ; and in R. v, 41 ; G. 37 (chiefly upendras), through- 
out a section. In R. a few long passages occur in the sixth 
book, 59-61, 67, but apart from these books the exchange 
of the two metres is avoided.^ In the Sanatsujatlya, v, 46, 
there is, indeed, a regular §loka refrain besides other glokas 
Intermingled with tristubhs, but this is because the author 
is reducing Upanishad stanzas, and at the same time adding 
some of his own. The practice belongs to those scriptures, 
tuid is not generally kept up in the epic, though occasion- 
ally a 9 loka or two appears among tristubhs, as in ii, 64, 9-10. 
Jn xii, 350, 49 ff., two tristubhs (the second having three 
hemistichs) are inserted between glokas (after a gloka of 
three verses). 

Common Forms of Cloka and Tristubh. 

From a mechanical point of view, the prior pada of the ^loka 
and the tristubh are identical, except for the fact that to the 
(ught syllables of the gloka pMa the tristubh appends a scolius 
or amphibrach. The natural division of the eight syllables in 
(^ach case is into groups of four or five, followed respectively 
by four or three. For convenience the group of four, which is 
found oftenest, is usually called a foot, and to have a name I 
shall so designate it. Now in epic (Mahabharata) poetry, every 
foot of the gloka pada is found in the tristubh, and, vice versa 
(as will be seen from the following table), every prior foot and 
every last foot of the tristubh’s eight syllables is also a corre- 
sponding gloka foot : 


1 G. ii, 110, 3 ft. is not in R., and appears to be an interpolation. The par- 
allels to G. V, 89 are also lacking in R. Verse 7 in G. vi, is praksipta (the 
passage is not in R., but compare R. ir, 33, 63). 
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Prior foot of ^Jloka 
AND Trisjubh. 

1 , u. w 

2, w 

3, w w 

4 , w 

5 , ^ _ w 

6 , __ w w 

7, )!sL \j \j 

8, i-i w w 


Last foot of ^loka 
AND Tristdbh. 

1 , 

2 , \j \j \j — 

3, ^ 



8 , \J KJ 

7, 

8, KJ KJ 


But, curious as is this purely mechanical identity, it is subject 
to three limitations, which prevent the effect one might tliink 
would be caused by it. First, the tristubh’s eighth syllable is 
long, while in the gloka, since the pada ends here, the same 
syllable is anceps. Second, the scolius of the tristubh is usu- 
ally closely united with the second foot, while in the case of 
upajatis and some other tristubhs the caesura occurs in a 
majority of cases after the fifth syllable, so that the feet are 
not in reality what they are in the measured division given 

above ; but the pada appears, for example, as w __ w , 

KJ KJ KJ Vw/, whereas in the ^loka the usual caesura is after 

the fourth, and only in certain cases falls after the fifth sylla- 
ble. But the third difference, that of the general effect given 
by the gloka cadence and that of the corresponding syllables 
in the tristubh, is produced by the interrelation of the first 
and second foot. Here there is a wide divergence, and it is 
the preference for one combination over another that makes 
the greatest difference betvreen the form of the gloka as a 
whole and the tristubh as a whole. Although it is true, as 
has been remarked by Professor Jacobi, that the essential 
difference in metres lies not in the opening but in the close of 
the pada, yet in this case the interrelation just referred to is 
almost as important. Thus, to take a striking example, while 

^ is a second foot both in gloka and tristubh, in the 

former it is pathya, “ regular,” in all combinations, the com- 
monest of all, while in tristubh it is a rarity in any combina- 
tion. So w occurs after four or five forms of the first 

foot in gloka, yet is never a favorite, in tristubhs after six 
forms, and is here everywhere common. 
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It is, however, interesting to see in how many cases a per- 
missible form of both metres is used, so that one cannot tell 
which metre one is reading till the pada is nearly complete. 
Ordinarily the general rhythm determines the anticipation 
and the expected metre is duly met ; but not infrequently is 
the justified anticipation deceived, and the metre, still keeping 
on the lines of the preceding form, suddenly changes. A 
penultimate verse, for example, in 11 . ii, 38, 14, begins maya 
vililnam varada prapannam, but we no sooner learn that this 
is a gloka verse, not a tristubh tag (as we might expect from 
its form and position), than in 15 we read imam mahendropa- 
majatagardhinim, the real tag of the section. 

The form just cited is the usual one in which the gloka 
coincides with the body of the tristubh. Sometimes, as in set 
phrases, the same words are used ; thus in G. ii, 18, 33, and 65, 

prasadaye tvaiii girasa karisye vacanam pituh 
prasadaye tvam girasa yatavrate (tristubh) 

or in R. vi, 106, 4 and 69, 36, 

tarn apataiitam sahasa svanavantam mahadhvajam 
tam apatantaih sahasa samiksya (tris^bh) 

With the prevalent upajati caesura and almost after a 
system of upajatis (one gloka intervening), appears in R. vi, 
69, 130, sa vayusunuli kupitag ciksepa gikhararh gireh, a per- 
fect upendravajra pada in a gloka verse. Such alien padas 
are not very common in the midst of a gloka system,^ but 
are common in close conjunction with tristubhs, as if the 
poet either wished to trick or could not himself get the last 
metre out of his ear. Another instance like the one above is 
found in R. v, 54, 48 ff., where only a gloka hemistich inter- 
venes between a tristubh system and the tristubh-like cadence 
of the gloka : vyarajata ’ditya iva ’rcimali ; Lankam samastaih 
sampid^ya lahgulagnim mahakapih, nirvapayam asa tada samu- 
dre (haripungavah). Cases where a whole gloka is interposed 

1 But compare R. v, 2, 31, anena rupena maya na gakya raksasam puri ; 
R. vi, 43, 17, garlrasarnghatavahah prasusruh yonitapagah ; Nala, 3, 1, tebhyah 
pratijnaya Ralah karisya iti, Bharata ; and ib. 12, but no more cases till 6, 8. 
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are not at all rare. In R. vi, 67, 99-101, 99 ends in a tristubh, 
100 is a Qloka patliya, 101 begins sa Kmnbhakarnasya §aran 
garlre (sapta, vlryavan). Less striking is the case where only 
one pada of a gloka of choriambic form (second vipula) corre- 
sponds to the tristubh it follows, for here the former’s cadence 
is not kept up. Such a pada needs no intervening pathya, but 
may follow directly on the tristubh, as in R. vi, 67, 21-22, 
pradudruvuh samyati Kumbhakarnat 

tatas tu Kilo balavan (paryavasthapayan balam) 

When an unimportant word or a superfluous adornment, 
an unnecessary adverb or epithet, is added, it arouses a suspi- 
cion that some of the glokas may be reduced from an older 
form. Thus vidyunmall appears to stop a jagati in R. vi, 
43, 41 a, 

Qilaprahara ’bhihato (vidyunmali) nigacarah 

So in R. vi, 69, 138 a, 

khadgaprahara ^bhihato Haniiman (marutatmajah) 

So, too in the verse cited above, haripungavah fills out the 
verse where mahakapili precedes, a sufficient subject. In G. 
iv, 60, 2, nivedayamasa tada maharsiih (samhatafijalih) ; in 
the other example above, sapta, viryavan ; and in the following 
example both terminals (even the accusative) are unnecessary, 
R. vi, 71, 37, 

tato 'tikayo balavan pravigya (harivahinim) 
vispharayamasa dhanur nanada ca (pun ah punah) 

And very likely, since an inspection of epic phraseology 
shows that there were many stereotyped turns of expression, 
there were phrases used first in the tristubh which were pre- 
served in a crystallized form in the general §loka solution in 
which the epic was immersed. But to say, except in the case 
of such stereotyped phrases, whether this happened in any one 
instance, would be at best rather an idle expression of opinion.^ 

1 In sadhu sadhv iti (te) nedu? (ca) drstva yatrum (or raksah) parajitam, 
K. vi, 44, 31, G. 19, 37, a stock phrase in either form, an old ttistnbh, 

, might be preserved, but a varied reading is more likely. 
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Certain verbal forms lend themselves best to one cadence and 
it is not surprising, for instance, that one turn should go to 
make both gloka and tristubh (R. v, 47, 10 ; vi, 106, 14), or 
that the exact form here is elsewhere, G, vi, 89, 25 (R. has 
hayan), used as part of another tristubh, so that we find: 

pracodayamasa ratham sa sarathih 
pracodayamasa ratham surasarathir uttamah 

pracodayamasa Qitaih Qarais tribhih 
pracodayamasa Qitaih Qarair hemavibhusitaih 

On this point I have only to add that a complete jagatl 
pada, as well as a tristubh pada, may thus appear in a §loka, 
as in the example above and in R. v, 57, 15 b, 

sa piirayamasa kapir diQO da^a (samantatah) 

and that, next to the choriambic form, the old tristubhs in 

^ — w, and — V-/V-/V-/ \j are most 

often incorporate in 9 lokas, as in Nala, 4, 28, varnyamanesu ca 
maya bhavatsu; 9, 4, vyadiryate Va hrdayaih na cai ’nam; 
and 12, 89, patatribhir bahuvidhaih samantad, etc., etc. Pro- 
fessor Jacobi has suggested that the gloka has borrowed such 
forms from the tristubh. This seems to be a reasonable sug- 
gestion, yet it should be said that the argument advanced in 
favor of it is scarcely valid. Professor Jacobi bases the deri- 
vation of the second vipula from the tristubh on the assumed 
fact that in this form of the pada “ vy w w almost never takes 
the place of _ w w IS. vol xvii, p. 450. This statement, 
however, is based on a rather restricted area of examples. 
In the Bharata ^lokas, __ is not uncommon except in 

late passages, and even there two or three cases out of 
twenty-five to thirty are not very unusual. All that we can 
say is that final brevis is much less frequent than in the 
first vipula. 
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The Epic Cloka. 

The Pkior Pada of the ^i^oka. 

The Pathyd. 

The pathya, or ordinary form of the first pada, should 
exclude sporadie cases, but including them for convenience 

we may say that the pathya foot w ^ is preceded by five 

kinds of feet, sporadic choriambus or proceleusmaticus ; iambic, 

^ ; pyrrhic, _ w w ; trochaic, w and ^ ^ _ w ; 

spondaic, ^ and w The frequency of these feet 

advances in the order here given. With the exception of a 
sporadic choriambus or other wild irregularity, all these forms 
occur passim, even that with precedent iambus. This last is 
sure to be found so many times in a given number of glokas 
and it must therefore be marked as occurring passim rather 
than as common ; but it is far less frequent than the other 
forms, often less than half as frequent as the pyrrhic, as this 
is often only half as common as the precedent trochee. The 
relation betw^een the trochee and spondee is from one-half to 
two-thirds. A curious fact in regard to the avoided iambus 
(before the iambus of the pathya, as in the posterior pada) is 
that when used it is sometimes preferred in its double form. 
Thus in xii, 312 ff., for about two hundred hemistichs, the 
precedent spondees, trochees, pyrrliics, and iambs are (respec- 
tively) 82, 64, 29, 11; but of the 11 iambs, 10 are double 

w w -- (against w _). On the other hand, in xiv, 59 fP., 

these precedents are 73, 38, 31, 20; and of the 20 iambs, only 
8 are double ; while the opening stanzas of the Gita (intro- 
duction, ch. 13) show 96, 62, 27, 14; but only 6 double iambs 
out of the 14. The precedent double iambus is characteristic 
also of Pali verse. It does not seem to me that any great 
weight is to be laid on this or that ratio in the use of these 
feet, since all are used by epic writers everywhere, and the 
only striking distinction as regards their employment is that 
spondees naturally (it is a matter of nice ear to a great extent) 
occur oftenest before an iamb, and iambs least often ; while 
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trochees and pyrrhics lie between. But very often a double 

trochee — w) is preferred to a spondee ).^ As 

regards minor differences, as for example whether ^ w or 

w w is used more frequently, I have not thought it worth 

while to gather the statistics. Only the curious preference 
in later writers for three successive iambs seemed worth notic- 
ing, as it leads to the hemistich of eight iambs sometimes 
affected by doggerel epic poets.^ Such a combination regu- 
larly occurs only at the beginning of a prior pada, being 
tabooed in the posterior pada, though occasionally found there. 
The general (not inviolate) rule for the pathya is that any foot 

may stand before ^ which does not make tribrach or 

anapsest after the initial syllaba anceps of the pada. The final 
syllable of the pathya is long in about two-tlurds of the cases. 

More important are the facts in regard to the preference for 
certain forms combined with the vipulas, although these make 
but a small proportion of prior padas. 

The Vipulas. 

The vipulas (syllables five to eight) are four in number: 

(1) (2) _ w (3) (4) Only 

the third (as indicated) has an almost invariable csesura. In 
respect of the general rules for these vipulas, from an exam- 
ination of a considerable mass of material, I would state first 
that the epic gloka generally conforms, as far as I can formu- 
late them, to the following conditions : ® 

1 The preference for __ instead of \j is illustrated below. 

Cases of double iambus before the pathya seem to me rather characteristic of 
the popular and late scholastic style than an archaic survival (the late scho- 
lastic often coincides with the popular through a common carelessness or 
ignorance). To be compared are Simons, Der floka im Pali, ZDMG., vol. xliv, 
p. 84 ff., and Oldenberg, ib. liv, p. 194. The latter seems inclined to see (with 
due caution) evidence of antiquity in the precedent i«,mbu8. I regard this 
combination rather as a sign that the writer is more careless. 

2 See below for an example. 

® Besides the articles above, see Colebrooke ; Gildermeister, ZKM. y, 260 ; 
Weber, IS., vol. viii ; Oldenberg, Bemerkungen zur Theorie des ^loka, ZDMG. 
xxxv, p. 187 ; and Jacobi, IS., vol. xvii, p. 443; Das Ramayana; and Gurupu- 
jakaumudi. Professor Jacobi's rules giyen first as “ valid for the older epics ” 
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1. The first vipula, w w ^ usually follows 

^ , or^w , though it is suJBficient to have the pre- 

ceding syllable long (even tins restriction is not always 
observed). The later style has fewer cases of the fii*st of 
these combinations. The caesura is after the (pMa’s) fourth 
or fifth syllable, sometimes after the sixth. The last syllable 
of the vipula is prevailingly long but not infrequently short, 
especially apt to be short after the diiambic opening. When 
the caesura is after the fifth syllable of the pada the last 
syllable of the vipula as a rule is long (wliich would indicate 
that tliis caesura is later than the one after the fourth). 

2. The second vipula, usually follows 

though a preceding or even ^ w is not a great 

rarity. Any other precedent foot is sporadic only. The 
caesura is after the fourth or fifth syllable of the pada, 
inclining to the latter place (at times twice as frequent). 
The last syllable of the vipula is sometimes short, most often 
when the caesura is after the fourth syllable of the pada, but 
is prevailingly long, especially in the later epic, where a short 
final is often rather rare (rarer than in the first vipula).^ 

3. The third vipula, — , ^ usually follows 

The caesura is very rarely after any other syllable than the 
fifth, and is seldom neglected. The last syllable is indiffer- 
ently short or long. This is the most rigid form, both in 


were modified in the later articles cited (1884, 1893, 1896). Professor Olden- 
berg’s observations give an excellent comparison of Mann’s practice with 
that of an epic passage. The statements in Colebrooke’s and Weber’s works 
mentioned above, based on the rules of native metricists, often conform, 
through no fault save that of the metricists, neither to epic nor to classical 
Usage and historically considered are useless as regards the extant epic 9 loka. 
Professor Jacobi’s rules, as modified by him, though not exhaustive, are gen- 
erally quite unimpeachable and give the best (as did Gildermeister’s in his 
day) presentation of epic conditions. I follow his order in numbering the 
four vipulas, and his rules, with some revision. 

1 The age of the piece affects the quantity of the final syllable. For ex- 
ample, of the two lotus-theft versions, the prior (as is often the case) is the 
more modern (xiii, 93). Here there is no case of — \j \j but fourteen cases 

of Kj \j (one hundred forty-nine 9 lokas). But in 94, in the compass of 

forty ylokas, \j \j occurs six times (against — \j , four times). 
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respect of caesura and of precedent foot, so that the pada is 
almost always 

4. The fourth vipula, _ w — . usually follows , 

but in some sections is found quite as often after 

and w The caesura rarely changes from the fourth 

syllable. The last syllable of the vipula is generally long. 

5. The Mahabharata has what may be called a fifth vipula, 

w It occurs sporadically in all parts of the epic and 

is not very uncommon, though not so current as in the 
Upanishads. This form crops up occasionally in the Pura- 
nas, but is ignored by Valmiki and later Kavis. 

These epic conditions may be condensed into one short rule 
of general usage: All vipulas are found after ^ but 

with occasional exceptions ^ only the first vipula after ^ 

and w , and no other precedent feet are admitted be- 

fore vipulas. The caesura is free (usually after the fourth or 
fifth syllable) in the first and second vipula ; after the fifth 
in the third; after the fourth in the fourth vipula. 

The chief difference between the normal type of the epic 
pada and that of classical writers lies in the circumstance that, 
as contrasted with the facts stated above, in classical works 
there is 

1) almost complete absence of the fourth vipula, 

2) greater rarity of the first vipula after diiambus, 

3) greater strictness in the csesura of the third vipula, 

4) very rare exceptions in the employment of other prece- 
dent feet (e. g., the third vipula after w , Ragh. xii, 

71), 

5) almost exclusive use of long finals in first and second 
vipulas.^ 

Thus it will be seen that there is still an appreciable advance 

1 The commonest exception is found in the case of tne fourth vipula. On 

an average half-a-dozen exceptions occur in the course of a thousand hemi- 
stichs, but excluding the fourth vipula only one or two exceptions, generally 
in the form , 

2 On the rarity of the fourth vipula in classical writers, see Jacobi, IS., vol. 
xvii, pp. 443. The rule for the long finals is cited by Weber, IS., vol. viii, 
p. 345 : sarvasam vipulanam caturtho varnah prayena gurur bhavati. 
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to be noticed in the classical style as compared not only with 
the style of older parts of the epic but also with the normal 
epic. Fewer vipulas (especially fewer second vipulas) in 
general, avoidance of the fourth vipula, and greater strictness 
in the use of vipulas mark in some passages an advance even 
on the normal epic. 

There is no “ epic usage ” in respect of the proportion of 
vipulas to pathyas. The fact that there is considerable variety 
proves little in regard to difference of authors, since many 
conditions affect the ratio. Not only is there apt to be a 
larger number of vipulas in scenes of excitement, as Pro- 
fessor Jacobi, I think, has somewhere observed, but also a 
monotonous list develops vipulas, partly because it is apt to 
be composed of names which, as they are harder to manage, 
always receive a certain latitude of treatment, partly because 
the -dulness of the subject requires the livelier effect of the 
skipping vipula. The vipula (in excess of the normal) may 
then be due to a) personal style ; b) intensity ; c) formality ; 
d) avoidance of dulness; to wliich must be added imitation 
or actual citation of older material. For this reason there is, 
in mere ratio of vipulas to pathyas, no especial significance, 
as may be further shown by the fact that on an average this 
ratio is about the same in the Ramayana and Bharata, though 
each poem shows great variations within itself. Thus in the 
first thousand verses (hemistichs) of the Ramayana’s third 
and fourth books respectively the vipulas are 125 and 118, 
or one-eighth. But twenty thousand hemistichs, which I 
have examined from aU parts of the Bharata, give twenty- 
six hundred vipulas, or a trifle over the same ratio. I do 
not then lay much stress on the presence or absence of vip- 
ulas in an epic section unless it shows remarkable extremes. 
Thus if we compare the 1098 ^loka verses of the Raghu- 
vanga and the 1070 which make the first half of Nala, we 
find that in Nala the ratio of vipulas is one-sixth, while in 
the RaghuvanQa it is one-fourteenth (184 in Nala, 76 in 
Raghuvanga). But this paucity of vipulas, though common 
to most classical writers, is not found in Magha (according 
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to Professor Jacobi because he was a Westerner, loc. cit. 
p. 444), so that in itself it is no criterion of lateness. 

The number of vipulas gives the general average (of 12 J 
per cent) aheady noticed.^ But this ratio is sometimes almost 
halved and sometimes nearly doubled, small sections of two 
hundred verses (liemistichs) not infrequently showing from 
fourteen to forty-six non-pathya forms ; while in special cases 
even greater disproportion may be observed, some of wliich 
when taken into consideration along with other elements may 
still be worth noting. Thus as between the old tale, Upa- 
kliyana, of Namuci, as told in ix, 43, 33 ff., and the following 
account, hanta te kathayisyami, of Skanda, in 44, 5 ff., the 
weight of probable seniority lies with the Vedic tale. Here 
there are vipulas enough to make the ratio 33|- per cent, 
instead of the average 12-| per cent ; whereas in the Skanda 
tale there are only half as many. But again, the list of 
Skanda’s followers, ib. 45, 86 ff., shows fourteen vipulas in 
fifteen glokas, as the list of Mothers in 46 shows forty-six in 
one hundred §lokas, and the list of nations in xii, 101, 3 ff., 
has thirteen vipulas in twenty glokas, aU of these, however, 
being names and therefore exceptional. There are, on the 
other hand, good reasons, apart from vipulas, for considering 
that the conversation of Sulabha and Janaka is not an ancient 
part of the epic (bad grammar is one item), and here in nearly 
four hundred cases there are but eight vipulas, or less than 
3 per cent ; instead of the average 12| per cent. 

Not the number of vipulas per se, but the use of vipulas 
may be a determining factor. The refined classical style 
differs, however, not from the epic alone but from the 
Puranas, where obtains even greater freedom than in the 
epic, especially in the nice test of the fourth vipula. Thus, 
fifteen fourth vipulas is not a high number in a thousand 
Puranic verses, e. g., exactly this number is found in Vayu 

^ In simple narrative, with no disturbing factors, the compass ranges from 
fourteen to thirty vipulas in one hundred 9lokas (two hundred cases), three 
times more often above twenty than below it, and seldom exceeding thirty, 
for instance, only once in the first 4,000 cases of the ninth book. 
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Purana, ch. 4-9, five hundred glokas ; and in the epic section 
of ^anti from the end of the prose in 243 to the end of 351 
(13,224-13,740). The Agni Purana has as many as fifty-seven 
fourth vipulas in the same number of verses, the first twenty 
chapters, five hundred and five glokas. But if we compare 
the use of the vipulas we see at once a striking difference in 
these passages. The epic selection has fifty second vipulas 
and thirty-two third vipulas; the Vayu selection, thirty-three 
second and fifty-one tliird; the Agni selection, twenty-six 
second and fifty tliird ; withal, despite the carelessness in the 

last, which gives four cases of the second after w and 

three of the third after That is to say, even the 

late and careless Puranic style still inclines to the third instead 
of second vipula, which is the classical preference. If, how- 
ever, we revert to an older selection of the epic, we find, for 
instance, in the heart of the Bhagavad Gita (830-1,882), that 
the second vipula (in the same number of verses, hemistichs, 
namely one thousand, which in all the examples now to be 
given is the number to be assumed) has twenty-nine cases and 
the third but eleven; that is, the proportion is not only 
reversed but is in very striking contrast both to the norm of 
the Ramayana and Eaghuvanga on the one hand and the 
Puranas on the other. Coincident with tins is the further 
fact that, whereas Valmiki and Kalidasa have proportionally 
few first vipulas after diiambus, both epic selections above 
have more first vipulas after diiambus than after any other 
combination ; while the Puranic specimens are quite classical 
in this regard, the Vayu having only one-fourth, the Agni 
only one-third of all the first vipulas after diiambus. An ex- 
tract from the Anugasana Parvan of the epic, gl. 3,732-4,240, 
shows also an approach to the classical model (ten first 

^vipulas after diiambus, twenty-three after and 

vy ^ each). The last case has tliirty-six second vipulas 

against fifty-four tliird vipulas and only seven fourth vipulas 
(whereas the Gita extract has twenty-two fourth vipulas).^ 

1 The five texts, Gita, Nala, Anng. P. ; Ramayana iv, 1-11, and Raghu- 
vanga show as fourth vipulas (in 1000 verses) 22, 10, 7, 2, 0, respectively 

15 
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A curious fact is, further, that, while this extract of the 
Anugasana, which is a medley on the gifts of cows, origin of 
gold, and other late stuff, has but seven fourth vipulas in five 
hundred glokas, the following chapter on ^raddhas, the basis 
of which is old (rules expanded from Manu’s list of guests), 
has four in sixty §lokas. Another interesting fact is that the 
thousand verses which lead up to and follow after the extract 
from the Gita given above, 495-830, 1,382-1,532 do not keep 
the ratio between the second and third vipulas, but approach 
the later norm, having an equal number of each vipula. The 
Anugita itself contains only one-half as many “ irregular ” 
forms as does the Gita in the same amount of matter ; ^ but 
following this the epic narrative is expanded in modern form, 
and here, where the subjects are the mountain festival, recapit- 
ulation of the Bharata war (xv, 61, 1), digging for buried 
treasure, Pariksit’s birth, demise, and restoration to life, loos- 
ing the white horse, and Arjuna’s renewed battles, the metre 
becomes almost classical, with scarcely a single violation of 
vipula rules and with only five cases of the fourth vipula 
to the thousand verses. Compare for instance the vipulas in 
Ragliuvanga, the Ramayana (iv, 1-11), and A^vamedhika^ 
Parv. 59-77, according to vipulas: 



1 

u 

m 

IV 

Ragh., 

33 

17 

26 

0 

Ram., 

62 

20 

34 

2 

Agv., 

74 

27 

34 

5 


The vipulas of the first thousand verses (hemistichs) of Nala are, in their 
order, 91, 33, 50, 10. Though modernized, the irregularities in Nala are 
antique : 3, 13, iva prabham ; 12, 105, Nalaih nama ‘rimardanam (changed to 
damanam); 16, 37, katham ca bhrasta (?) jnatibhyah; 20, 18, tvam iva 
yanta (now eva) ; in 12, 55, and 91, vilapatim must be read (grammar is 
of no importance here, as will be shown below). 

1 They are three cases of the second vipula after and 

respectively; five and one each of the fourth vipula after the same feet 
respectively. 

2 The strictness here may be measured by the fact that there is only one 
case of final brevis in the second vipula and only three in the first ; no case 

of second or third vipula after any precedent foot save ^ vy (and only 

one of the fourth vipula). Turther, only one-third of the first vipulas follow 
a diiambus. 
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Also in the first thousand hemistichs of Agraraa there are 
only four cases of the fourth vipula. Like Magha of the 
West, the Mausala, on the other hand, which treats of 
Dvaraka and was probably a clan-tale of the West, comes 
much nearer to the antique standard, having ten fourth 
vipulas in five hundred hemistichs, three of them irregular, 
besides one further vipula irregularity (stz. 47, 132, 211, 253).^ 
It should be added too that, though (as just stated) there are 
four fourth vipulas in the first thousand hemistichs of the 
fifteenth book, yet they are all found in the first seventy- 
seven verses, and from this point on there is not another case 
of fourth vipula for one thousand hemistichs, which is as 
classical as Valmiki. This last selection is, in fact, almost 
precisely on the classical model, and differs from it anyway 

only in having two second vipulas after Tliis 

would imply an acquaintance with the classical norm, which 
can perhaps scarcely be doubted in the case of the writers 
who finally completed the poem. 

A very interesting example of how the antique will make 
the poet hark back to an older norm is given by the Sauptika. 
It will be remembered that this is almost pure narrative, but 
that at one point ^iva is addressed with a hymn and his 
demons are briefly described. This occurs just at the middle 
of a selection like those above of one thousand hemistichs. 
Now up to this point there is no fourth vipula at all, but 
with the hymn and names come five fourth vipulas within 
thirty-five glokas. Then the narrative is resumed, and till 
the end of the thousand hemistichs appear only three more. 
Some smaller points here also deserve attention. The num- 

1 In the next Parvan, there are four fourth vipulas in two hundred verses, 
hut three are at the beginning and in three successive hemistichs, and of 
these, two are forced by proper names. That proper names are quite impor- 
tant may be shown by the catalogue at the beginning of the Harivah9a, 
where the names force up the fourth vipula to twelve (seven of these being 

in nom. prop.), and a third vipula occurs after (in a name) ; as 

contrasted with the next thousand verses, where there are only four fourth 
vipulas. Bhavisya, partly owing to imitation of Git5 and Smrti, partly to 
names, has nine in its first thousand verses. 
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ber of first and second vipnlas with caesura after the fifth is 
double that of those with caesura after the fohrth, and there 
is only one first vipula, and no second vipula, with final brevis. 
Finally, there are only fourteen cases of first vipula after 
^ _ w _ out of fifty-four in all. Thus from every point of 
vieAV the same result is obtained. The little Parvan is com- 
paratively refined in style (number of vipulas, 54, 30, 35, 8). 

No doubt this parisamkhya pliilosophy is tiresome reading, 
but as it is even more tiresome to obtain the facts than to 
glance at them, I shall beg the reader to have patience while 
J give the results of a few more reckonings, since I believe 
they are not without a certain value. What I want to show 
is that the treatment of the fourth vipula goes hand-in-hand 
mth that of other factors involving a more or less refined 
style, but not necessarily with all of them. I will take as 
my first illustration the tent-scene from Drona 72-84, and 
ib. 51-71, a group of apparently old stories on the “ sixteen 
kings that died” and allied tales. In the former there are 
four, in the latter twenty-one fourth vipulas to the thousand 
liemistichs ; in the former there is but one slight irreg- 
ularity (id , _ w —) ; in the latter there are six. 

But in the former there is one more second vipula than 
there is third; in the latter these stand thirty to forty- 
seven; while after diiambus in the former there are nine 
out of forty in all, and in the latter sixteen out of fifty-five 
in all. In other words, in the last test there is scarcely 
any difference, but in that of second and third vipulas 
such evidence of antiquity as is furnished at all by this 
test is in favor of the former, whereas in the other tests it 
is in favor of the latter specimen. I have not selected these 
specimens, however, to show that all these tests are use- 
less. On the contrary, I believe they mpy be applied, but 
all together and with constant reference to all other factors. 
The modifying factor here, for example, is that though the 
tales of the kings that died ” are imdoubtedly old, yet they 
are told (or retold) in such modern careless Sanskrit that 
final i is here kept short not only before br but even before 
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vy. It is not enough then to say that a story in Drona or 
Anugasana is “undoubtedly old,” because perhaps it smacks 
of antiquity or even is found in a Buddhist record. It is not 
the age of the story but the age of the form in which it is 
couched that marks the age of the literature. Tliis specimen, 
for example, enumerates earth’s islands as eighteen in num- 
ber, a sure mark of lateness, but here supported by otlier 
data. Another extract from Drona, an ordinary battle-scene, 
adhy. 92-100, has, to be sure, thirteen fourth vipulas, but the 
vipulas, in their order, run 44, 14, 87, 13, with not a single 
irregularity of any sort, while only ten of the forty-four are 
after diiambus ; in other words, as clean a scheme as might be 
met in Valmiki, except for the fourth vipula, and even here 
eight of the thirteen are in proper names. Less classic in 
appearance, but still far removed from the free epic type, 
is " the passage dealing with the deaths of Bhurigravas and 
Jayadratha (vii, 141-146, not quite a thousand verses), im- 
portant because of its mention of Valmiki, 143, 67. Here 
the vipulas run 43, 33, 18, 11 (four of these in nom. prop.), 
with three irregular forms of the second vipula.^ A fourth 
of the first vipulas follow iambus. On the other hand, in the 
death of Drona and the folloAving scene, vii, 190-198 = 8,695- 
9,195, only one-sixth of the first vipulas follow iambus and 
there are no certain exceptions. The scheme of vipulas is 
here 30, 28, 43, 9 (two in nom. prop.), that is, a more modern 
preponderance of third vipulas. Several other features show 
modern touches. Thus in 192, 7, Rudrasye ’va hi kruddhasya 
is either a very careless vipula or contains an example of the 
Puranic licence (taken from Prakrit) of short vowel before 
kr; while in the same passage, gl. 13, eso or esa hi parsato 
virah, we have to choose between careless sandhi or careless 

metre. In 190, 33, the antiquity oi ww is in an inherited 

name, Jamadagnih, where, as in similar cases, the old licence 
persists even into Puranic writings.^ In 195, 44, kadarthl- 

1 In 146, 7, occurs the rare combination — • The read- 

ing of C. 6,245 = 146, 92 is vicious, and is corrected in B. 

2 Names, formulae, and numerals often retain this licence, e. g., rsaya^ ca, 
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krtya is a late phrase, and in 191, 37, the stereotyped man- 
oeuvres are twenty-one in number (the earlier epic having 
fourteen). Here, then, the vipulas (110 in number, slightly 
below the average) do not badly represent the period of the 
selection, which is a worked-over piece, intended to save the 
heroes from blame, and is often incongruous with the rest of 
the epic ; as in the humbug of the war-car “ not touching the 
ground liitherto.” When Yudliisthira tells a lie his car drops 
to the earth for the first time! But “hitherto” there has 
been no mention of this conscientious chariot, which here is 
represented as having floated just above the earth. 

In Karna we may compare the thousand verses of 18-29, 
where there is late battle-action (guna for jya for example), 
with the five hundred fifty verses of old tales in 33-34. Each 
has seven fourth vipulas, though one is only half the length 
of the other. In Sabha the interest centres on the gambling- 
scene, certainly the kernel of the old tale. Here, ii, 50 ff., for 
a thousand verses, there is the greatest number of fourth 
vipulas (thirty-six, nine of which are in proper names) and 
the most irregular forms ; three cases of a third vipula after a 
spondee, one case of a prior pada ending in iambus, two cases 
of the “ fifth ” vipula, w one case of first vipula after a 

brevis, besides six cases of ordinary exceptions (second 
vipula not after ^ vy -_), all of which remove the piece far 
from the almost classical norm found in some of the cases 
given above. It is in fact Puranic.^ Of course the scene is 
intense and exciting ; but I opine that no poet who had once 
learned to walk the straight and narrow way of the later 
stylists would ever get so excited as to use thirty-six fourth 

xii, 349, 78 ; da^a devah, Ag. P. xvii, 6. The same cause induces the fourth 
vipula in many cases of the Ramayana. For example, the only fourth vipula 
in the first thousand verses of R. iii, vaikhanasah valakhilyah, 6. 2. 

^ Compare for instance the 505 $lokas or 1010 verses in the first twenty 
chapters of the Agni Purana, where the vipulas in their order are 41, 26, 50, 
57, with six irregular second vipulas (not after iambus) ; five third vipulas 
not after iambus ; and only nineteen of the fifty-seven fourth vipulas after 
iambus. The first vipula in the gambling-scene is run up by the repetition 
of one phrase. They are in order, 60 (odd), 34, 61, 36. 
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vipnias in a thousand verses ! Besides, there are other pas- 
sages almost as dramatic. If we compare the Jatugrha and 
four hundred verses of the Hidimba stories, which together 
make about a thousand verses, we find eleven fourth vipulas, 
half of which are in proper names, only one case of a third 
vipula not after __ w and three ordinary exceptions in the 
case of the second vipula. The Kicaka in Virata is also a 
lively scene, which with a slight addition of circumjacent 
verses contains a thousand verses (325-825), and here the 
vipulas are in order, 42, 24, 52, 6, with no unusual exceptions 
and only three ordinary exceptions in the second vipula;^ 
while five of the six fourth vipulas are in proper names and 
in the title rajaputri. 

But since it may be objected that the subject matter is after 
all the essential factor, I will compare a philosophical section 
Where the matter is that of the Bhagavad Gita, for example 
^anti, adhy. 311 and following for one thousand verses. Here 
the vipulas in their order are: 


Gita, 

38 

29 

11 

22 

^anti. 

50 

31 

29 

3 

Compare R. iii, 1- 

-16, 60 

33 

31 

1 


It will be seen that the extract from (Janti is almost on a 
metrical par with the ordinary narrative of the Ramayana 
(1010 verses). But further, of the three cases of fourth 
vipula in Canti, one is in a proper name and there are no 
anomalous forms of unusual character, and only two ordinary 
exceptions (second vipula), while the Gita has a dozen irreg- 
ularities of all kinds (including “ fifth vipulas ”). I may add 
to these specimens the instructive opening of Udyoga, where 
for nearly two hundred §lokas there is epic narrative followed 
by the old tale of Nahusa and Indra. The vipulas, for one 
thousand hemistichs, are here 55, 25, 46, 10, respectively, but 
nine of the ten are in the old tale, adhy. 9 ff., q 1. 227, the 
other one being in a proper name. In the old-style didactic 

1 By ordinary exceptions I mean cases where the second vipula does not 
follow an iambus. 
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verses, v, 35, 60 ff., on the other hand, there are six fourth 
vipulas in only five §lokas. 

Whether we are entitled to draw from these data conclu- 
sions in regard to the time when the several selections were 
written may be doubted in all cases when the percentage of 
fourth vipulas is not sustained by other factors. But it seems 
to me, as I have said, that it is not unreasonable to assume a 
more modern authorship in the case of a sustained refinement 
of style. Even in cases where the data are not of an extreme 
character I think it is legitimate to question whether a com- 
parative refinement is not of significance. Take for example 
the thousand verses of Udyoga, 119-133 (4,000-4,500). Here 
the subject-matter of the selection is the Bhagavadyana. 
Nothing in the account seems antique; on the contrary, the 
whole story appears on the surface to be a late addition. Now, 
going beneath the surface, we find that the vipulas are in order 
48, 23, 39, 13, but that eight of the last are in proper names. 
The collateral evidence agrees with the two factors here 
shown (preponderance of third vipula over second, compara- 
tive scarcity of fourth vipula) ; for of the forty-eight only 
twelve are after iambus; of the twenty-three, nineteen are 
after iambus; while of the four ordinary exceptions (after 

^ ) two are in the same phrase, yatha Bhismah ^anta- 

navah; the third vipula is perfectly regular or has at most 
one exception, manena bhrastah svargas te (though, as a 
matter of fact, there cannot be much doubt that we have here 
the late light syllable before bhr) ; the five fourth vipulas not 
in proper names are all after iambus except one, contained in 
an hereditary phrase, esa dharmah ksatriyanam. Here then, 
though there is not the striking classical smoothness found in 
parts of the pseudo-epic, the few fourth vipulas agree with the 
other data in marking the piece as rathe^ refined, perhaps 
modern, when compared with the oldest epic style. 

When, however, the data are contradictory, as often 
happens, we may imagine a rehandling, as in the suspected^ 
Narayana exploitation in ^anti, from the end of the prose in 

1 Compare Buhler in Indian Studies, No. ii, p. 62. 
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343 to the end of 351, about a thousand verses, 13,224-13,740, 
where the scheme of vipulas is in order 80, 50, 32, 15 ; tliirty- 
one of the eighty being after iambus ; with five cases of irreg- 
ular second vipula and perfectly regular third vipula (save 
for a slightly neglected caesura, dharmapratisthahetu§ ca). 
The fourth vipula here owes its large number solely to names, 
numbers, and an old phrase. Thus we find, not after iambus, 
tasmin yajue vartamane (like the regular phrase tasmin 
yuddhe vartamane); Vasudevam (second foot); Samkhyarii 
Yogam Paucaratram ; Sankhyayogam (second foot); Pailca- 
ratram (second foot); Vaikhanasah phenapebhyah ; Sarva- 
krcchram (name of vrata) ; astadanstiau ; leaving two cases, 
durvijneyo duskara^ ca and jayamaiiam (as second foot) 
after ; with five more after iambus. 

Rather a striking example of the mixture of styles is given 
by ix, 48, where Indra and the jujube-girl are concerned. 
This is plainly interpolated with a ^iva parody. Compare, 
for instance, prito "smi te gubhe bhaktya tapasa niyameiia ca, 
in the Indra dialogue, with §1. 45 (in the interpolation), prito 
"smi tava dharmajfie tapasa niyamena ca. Now the original 
Indra tale has fifteen vipulas in the first thirty odd verses; 
but the same number of glokas in the following ^iva parody 
shows only five vipulas. 

Again it must be remembered that some rather modern 
selections are interspersed with old material. In the six 
hundred odd verses of the (J^kuntala episode, for instance, 
the style is modern to a certain extent, the first vipula being 
less common after iambus than after spondee, and only one 
ordinary exception occurring in the second vipula, while 
there are no unusual anomalies. But the passage has thirteen 
fourth vipulas, which is not a refined ratio and may be ex- 
plained only partly by the presence of Dharmagastra material, 
hrdi sthitah kamiasaksl, bharyam patih sampravi 9 ya (Manu, 
ix, 8). In my opinion the episode is old, but, like many 
ancient tales in the epic, it has been rewritten and in its 
present shape is not so old as the vanga and Yayati episodes 
following, where there are as many fourth vipulas and more 
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anomalies. This episode has recently been made the subject 
of an interesting study by Dr. Winternitz,^ who believes that 
it is of veiy doubtful antiquity, because it is lacking in the 
Southern manuscript examined by him and because the knot 
is untied by a “divine voice,” instead of by a ring. One 
point not noticed by Dr. Winternitz must be remembered, 
however, namely that the Harivahga recognizes the episode 
and cites from it, apropos of the “ divine voice,” ^ so that it 
existed in the present version, if not in its exact form, before 
the Harivaiiga was added to the poem ; though I should not 
deny on that account that it was of doubtful antiquity. 

I think I have now shown suificiently that the different 
parts of the epic cannot revert to one period, still less to one 
poet, and will leave this minute analysis with a repetition of 
the statement that, whereas the parts already cited clearly 
reveal more styles than we may attribute to one age or man, 
occasional freedom of style in respect of vipulas does notin 
itself indicate antiquity ; but when all the elements agree in 
refinement, this sustained refinement certainly points to a dif- 
ferent environment and may imply that some parts of the epic 
are later than others. There is a refined style and there is a 
careless* style, but the latter is late Puranic as well as antique, 
and mere carelessness proves nothing beyond the fact that the 
poet either did not know or did not regard classical rules. 
On the other hand, even the careless Puranic writers gener- 
ally show a greater number of first vipulas after spondee than 
after iambus and more third than second vipulas. When, 
therefore, even these rules are not upheld and we find besides 
other irregularities, such as the three cases of the fifth vipula 
in the Gita, we may rest assured that the writer was rehand- 
ling material more antique than that of other passages. I say 
rehandhng, because ^he Gita has clearly been rewritten by a 
modernizing hand, as is shown not only by the circumstance 
already noticed that the heart of the poem differs in style 
from its beginning and ending, but also, for example, by the 

* Indian Antiquary, 1898, pp. 67 and 136 ff. 

® i, 74, 111 = H. i, 32, 12. 
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fact that in Gita, 12, 15 we read yasman no ’dvijate lokah, a 
metrically bettered form of yada ca bibheti, ^ plirase 

found intact in other parts of the epic.^ 

The usual epic §loka, apart from occasional variations, 
differs, as I have said, from the classical model most conspicu- 
ously in vipula licence ; as will clearly be seen at a glance 
on comparing the normal epic forms with the classical in the 
following tables, where is given first the average epic usage : 


First Foot 

Second Foot 


KJ w ^ 

\j ^ 

w 

w 

^ _ 

passim 

passim 

passim 

passim 

i::' 

passim 

common 

rare 

common 



passim 

common 

sporadic 

common 


and then the forms permitted and almost never exceeded in 
Kalidasa (“ common ” here means not unusual yet not passhn) : 


First Foot 

Second Foot 


— 

Kj — 

, vy 

__ w _ 

^ — 

common 

passim 

passim 


^ 

passim 




^ 

passim 





1 Per contra, in the Sanatsujata Parvan, v, 46, 26, yatho Mapane mahati is 
a metrical improvement on Gita, 2, 40, javan artha udapane. Other later 
features in the Gita are the long sentences already referred to ; the sporadic 
intrusion of the Maya doctrine (discussed above in Chapter Three), and per- 
haps also the recognition of the Vedanta Sutra. 
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The usual Eamayana gloka agrees with this later scheme, 
except in admitting sporadic cases of the fourth vipula after 
an iambusd 

But, to get a comprehensive notion of the epic gloka, in its 
rarer forms as well as in its normal or average appearance, 
one must contrast these tables with the next, which gives, I 
believe, about all the Bharata combinations for the prior 
pada : 


First Foot 

Second Foot of Prior Pada of ^loka in the Mahabharata | 


w ^ 












P 1 

P 

9 

" 14 

" 2. 

" 2« 

s 

34 

r 

39 

S 

43 

^ 

P 2 

P 10 

c 

15 

r 

22 

c 

20 

S 

35 

S 

40 

S 

44 



P 3 

p 11 

c 

IG 

S 

23 

c 

30 

s 

30 

2 

41 

S 

45 

V. 

P 

4 

S 

12 

s 

17 

7 

24 

S 

31 

s 

37 

s 

42 



P 5 


S 

18 

8 

2.5 

s 

32 

s 

38 


2 

40 

\j\j 

P C 


8 

19 

8 

20 

33 

i 

1 




s 

7 

S 

13 

S 

20 

6 

27 



i 



s 

8 


















Pathya 

First 

Vipula 

Second 

Vipula 

Third 

Vipula 

Fourth 

Vipula 

Minor 

Ionic 

Major 

Ionic 

Diiambus 


Abbreviations ; p, passim ; c, quite common ; r, rare ; s, very rare, sporadic. 
The interrogation marks indicate doubtful cases, for which the illustrations 
(as numbered in the table) must be consulted in Appendix B. For the corre- 
sponding table of tristubh forms, see below. 

^ For the few exceptions to these much more restricted forms of the 
Eamayana, see Jacobi's Eamayana. There is to this uniformity not a single 
exception, for example, in the two thousand hemistichs found in E. iii, 1-16 ; 
ivj 1-11. Final brevis is rare in the second, but not in the first, E. vipula. 
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Midway between the classical and the normal Bharata ^loka 
stands that of the Ramayana. The latter does not admit 
many forms found in the Mahabharata. Some of these are 
older, some are later. But in its aberrations from the subse- 
quent type of the classical writers the Mahabharata is much 
freer than the Ramayana ; freer not only in admitting other 
types of gloka than those found in the Ramayana, but also in 
the w^ay of handling 9 lokas common to both epics. The gloka 
of the Upanishads. (Katha, Kena, Iga) admits as prior padas, 

W W 

\J \J — — 

^ \J KJ KJ 

\J KJ W 

WWW W W 

W WW 

WW WWW 

Quite so free the Mahabharata gloka is not, but it admits 

here and there as second foot w w and WW , and as 

first foot, _ww_, which is also found as first foot of the 
second pada. So free as this the Ramayana is not. From the 
occurrence of these freer forms we are entitled, however, to 
say only that the Mahabharata is occasionally freer in its 
gloka-foot than is the Ramayana. But it is generally freer, 
and much freer, in the non-observance of vipula rules. This 
characteristic stamp ’’ of the Mahabharata, as Professor 
Jacobi calls it,^ in distinction from the Ramayana, is one that 
it shares to a great degree, as I have said above, p. 79, with 
the early Buddhistic and Upanishad gloka, which is so wide 
a province that the explanation given by Professor Jacobi 
seems to me to be inadequate. 

Yet if, as I think, the gloka of the Ramayana shows that it 
is in its present form not only more refined (which is con- 
ceded) but also later than parts of tlie Mahabharata, the latter 
no less is later than the Ramayana in other parts. There are 
five sorts (perhaps stages) of §loka reflected in epic and pre- 

^ Gurupujakaumudi, p. 53. 
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epic literature (besides its parent Vedic anustubh). The first 
is the free §loka of the Upanishads. The second is the less 
free, but still unrefined, gloka of certain parts of the Mahabha- 
rata. The third is the current Bharata gloka. The fourth is 
the gloka found in parts of the pseudo-epic, a gloka which 
stands on a par with the gloha of the Rdmdyana. The fifth is 
the continuous iambic gloka, which is found only in the 
Mahabharata and is certainly later than other epic forms of 
gloka. Nearly forty stanzas of this type, consisting of iambs 
only (allowing final anceps), that is, over six hundred succes- 
sive iambs — evidently a late tour de force — occur in xii, 322, 
33-71, written by a poetaster who presents old ideas in a new 
style,^ as in this specimen : 

pura vrka bhayamkara manusyadehagocarah 
abhidravanti sarvato yatag ca punyagllane 
pura hiranmayan nagan ^ nirlksase ‘drimtirdhani 
na matrputrabandhava na samstutah priyo janah 
anuvrajanti saihkate vrajantam ekapatinam 
yad eva karma kevalam purakitaiii gubhagubham 
tad eva putra sarthikam bhavaty amutra gacchatah 
iha ^gnisuryavayavah garlram agritas trayah 
ta eva tasya saksino bhavanti dharmadarginah 

So far as I have observed, although the prior pada may end 

either in or in w — the union of both in one 

gloka is unknown to the epic. This is a combination of one 
freedom with another. The forms, therefore, were felt as 
liberties and consequently were not multiplied in narrow com- 
pass. Such glokas, however, are found in the early style, and 
even the Mahabhasya gives us a sample, apparently from 
some defunct epic source, where one prior pada is aharahar 
nayamano and the following is Vaivasvato na tiq)yati.® This 

^ Pound, for example, in the Vedantasara of Sadananda : satattvato *ny- 
athapratha vikara ity udiritah, 162, etc. For the single pada, diiambic prior, 
see vii, 55, 49, cited below under Diiambus. A single pada of this sort is both 
Vedic and Puranic. 

2 See Proverbs and Tales in the Sanskrit Epics, A. J. Phil., vol. xx, p. 24. 

® Cited by Weber, Indische Studien, vol. xiii, p. 483. 
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may indicate that onr epic has been metrically refined ; other- 
wise we should perhaps find in it the same freedom. Notice- 
able also, I may say in view of the paragraph below on the 
posterior pada, is the absence of any certain case of a hemi- 
stich ending like the prior pada in w This Gatha form 

is found in the examples from the Bhasya (compare, for 
instance, ratririi ratrim smarisyanto ratriih ratrim ajanantah ; 

but the utmost freedom of the epic is w ^ at the end of 

a hemistich, except in the semi-prose example given below 
(on the Diiambus) ; a circumstance that makes it impossible 
to believe that the epic in its present form is older than the 
second century B. c. 

The Postethob Pada of the 9loka. 

Owing to the prevailing diiambic close of the hemistich 
there is little variety in the posterior pada. The first foot 
may have (sporadically) any one of seven forms, that is, with 
the exception of the unique opening of the prior pada in pro- 
celeusmaticus, the first foot of the posterior pMa may be 
identical with any of those of the prior pada. The second 

foot is a diiambus, or sporadically and ^ 

(doubtful). 


Fiesi 

' Foot. 


Second Foot. 

1. 

w 



_ ^ 


2. 

w 





regular 

3. 

w 





4. 

w 



. \J 

" sporadic 

6. 

\J 

\J 

\J 

vy 

6. 

w 




] 

7. 

w 

\J \J . 

^ 



Of these forms, the fia-st three and the fifth occur also as 
prior padas (with diiambic close). The seventh form is 
avoided because it is the jagatl measure ; but in general three 
final iambs are avoided. The first form is an oddity. Illusr 
trations of all the forms of prior and posterior padas wiU be 
found in Appendix B. The rules for this pada are given 
below. 


1 Weber, loc. cit., p. 485. 
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Of the forms of the first foot (third of the hemistich), 
all except Nos. 1 and 7 are found passim in both epics; of 
the forms of the second (fourth) foot, with rare exceptions 
only the diiambus is found. The commonest forms are Nos. 
2 and 3 (ending in spondees). After the first vipula both 
of these are equally common and each is about twice as 
frequent as No. 4, and from two to four times as common 
as No. 5 (final trochees). No. 6, ending in a pyrrhic, is 
sometimes surprisingly frequent after this vipula; but at 
other times is lacking for whole test^sections of a thousand 
verses. After the second vipula, which usually ends in an 
iambus, as after the first vipula (also iambic). Nos. 2 and 3 
are favorites; No. 3 being perhaps a little more frequent. 
Here Nos. 4, 5, 6, are much less common; No. 6, however, 
is rarest of all. After the third vipula. No. 2 sometimes 
yields in frequency to No. 3 ; but in other sections this foot 
still holds its own, and as in the former examples is even 
twice as common as other combinations, though it practi- 
cally repeats the vipula, , 'di Here Nos. 4 

■and 5 are about on a par, sometimes only a third as com- 
mon as No. 2, sometimes more frequent, with No. 6 half 
as common as Nos. 4 and 6.^ After the fourth vipula, how- 
ever, No. 6 is as common as any other, sometimes slightly 
in excess, with the others about on a par; No. 4 being per- 
haps the rarest. 

Such varying ratios are not worth tabulating. They show 
that while the posterior pada is not absolutely uninfluenced 
by the form of the prior, yet the determining factor is rather 
the inevitable presence of the former’s diiambus, since the 
only marked choice is for spondees before it, as in the first 
pMa before an iambus (pathya). The other cases reveal 
merely a shifting predilection for one of several forms, all 
of which are used pretty freely, the strongest influence of 
the preceding vipulas being simply that the usual prefer- 

^ ITor example in one text case of a thousand verses, there were twelve 
cases of No. 2; four each of Nos. 4 and 5; and two of No. 6. In another, 
nine of No. 2 ; eleven each of Nos. 4 and 6 ; four of No. 6. 
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ence for a spondee before the final diiambus is changed into 

a natural aversion after a spondaic vipula, or 

— , but this is what might have been predicated in 

advance. After pathyas one foot is as permissible as another. 
Occasional variations here are of even less significance tlian 
in the case of precedent vipulas. 

As all the forms of the prior and posterior padas may 
have syllaba anceps, both initial and final, each pada may 
appear in four forms.^ Not to speak of the important modi- 
fications introduced by a varying caesura, the syllabic com- 
binations resulting from joining any one of the four kinds of 
each form of the posterior pada with any one of the four 
kinds of each form of the prior pada results in a large num- 
ber of possible verse (hemistich) forms; while, since any 
form of the first hemistich may be united with any form of 
the second hemistich — to take only the commonest eighteen 
forms of prior pada^ and the five current forms of posterior 
pada — the resultant variations in the form of the verse (hemi- 
stich) are 1440; in the case of the whole stanza (gloka), 
2,073,600; so that one could write twenty Mahabharatas in 
glokas (the present one in the Calcutta edition contains 
95,739 glokas) and never repeat the same metrical stanza. 
Despite this latitude, however, the poets are not at all shy 
of repeating the same syllabic hemistich in juxtaposition, 
showing that they were indifferent to the vast possibilities 
before them and cared for csesura more than for syllables. 
Thus Nala v, 45b-46a: 

Damayantya saha Nalo vijahara ^maropamah 
janayamasa ca Nalo Damayantya mahamanah 

^ In explanation of the number of examples in Appendix B, I would say 
that, for the sake of showing the truth of this anceps theory, I have given the 
four forms, syllaba anceps at both ends of the pada. 

2 q^’hat is, the first six pathyas, the first four forms of the first and second 
vipulas respectively, the first form of the third vipula, and the first three forms 
of the fourth vipula. These, by the way, are the forms “ approved by mod- 
ern native scholars, according to Brown, Prosody, p. 6. 

16 
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The Diiambus 

The rule of diiambic cadence appears to be violated in the 
epic. Far from regarding this as an archaism on the part 
of epic poets, one should recognize in such cases only a 
Puranic licence or adaptation of the Gatha freedom con- 
spicuous in all popular and therefore loose composition. 
Not only is that rule for Sanskrit which allows a syllable 
to remain hght before kr, pr, br, hr, valid for the later epic, 
but the extended Prakrit licence is also found, whereby al- 
most any conjunct^ may be treated for metrical purposes 
like a single consonant. Examples are found both in the 
Mahabharata and the later Eamayana. For the latter epic, 
Jacobi, Das Ramayana, p. 25 ff., should be consulted, where 
are given examples in br, pr, mr, ml, tr, hr, kl, and gr, e. g., 
kim tu Ramasya prTtyartham, R, v, 53, 13 ; viniigayati trai- 
lokyam, ib. 1, 65, 13. From the Mahabharata (in the ap- 
pended illustrations of epic gloka forms) I have drawn 
several examples which are doubtful, because they may be 
regarded either as irregular (unusual) forms without this 
licence or regular forms with it. Such are daga pahca ca 
praptani (No. 25); hate Bhisme ca Drone ca (No. 22); 
sarvagaucesu Brahmena (No. 23) ; abhijanami brahmanam 
(No. 41); manena bhrastah svargas te (No. 22); Rudrasye 
Va hi kruddhasya (No. 24). But further, in a few cases, 
gr also seem to leave the syllable light beliind them, as in R. ; 
e. g., adyaprabhrti grivatsah (Nos. 15, 26, 39). Nor are we 
aided as much as we should like to be, when, turning from 
these doubtful priors, we examine the posterior padas. For 
though at first it seems decisive that such a pada appears as 
putram Tpsanti brahmanah, vii, 55, 21; tosayisyami bhra- 
taram, viii, 74, 30 ; yet it is not quite settled whether we have 
here a syllable to be read light because, as in Greek, mute 
and liquid really make insufiicient position, or whether thdt 
syllable is heavy but is allowed to stand for a light. For 
there are other cases where mute and liquid are not the 

1 Colebrooke, Essays, toI. ii, p. 65, note {“ any conjunct” in Prakrit). 
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components of the conjunct. First we have double semi- 
vowels, which ordinarily make position, but fail to do so, 
for example, in vii, 55, 50, abhi ^vaitye ’ti vyaharan, which 
appears after a gloka with a diiambic prior pada (sa ceii 
mamara Srujaya). So the syllable remains light before cell 
and ks and dv, or the metrical rule is violated. In the Rama- 
yana and in the Mahabharata, cases of liquid and ks are found 
more rarely in tristubhs, but often enough to show that they 
are occasionally allowed. Thus in R. hi, 63, 6 b, °etya 
klegam (tristubh).^ In M. : 

viii, 37, 24 d, tyaktva pranan anuyasyam! Dronam 
xii, 73, 7 a-b, yada hi'^ brahma prajahatl ksatram 
ksatraih yada va prajahati brahma 
xii, 319, 89 b, sarve nityam vyaharante ca bfiahma 

In sum, the cases where this licence may be assumed for 
the later epic style ^ are before dr, br, bhr, inr, kr, pr, kl, tr, 
gr, hr, ty, vy, gy, dv, cch, ks. For dv, compare striyag ca 
kanyag ca dvijag ca suvratah, iv, 37, 33 ; avartanani catvari 
tatha padinaih dvadaga, xiii, 107, 26 ; for cch, yugesv isasu 
chatresu, vii, 159, 36, where the texts avoid the third vipula 
by writing ch for cch. But whenever a short syllable is needed 
before cch it is got by dropping c (sometimes in one text, 
sometimes in another). For ks, ca ksTyate, xii, 343, 87 ; 
ranabhitag cS ksatriyldi, vii, 73, 39 (apparently an interpo- 
lated passage) ; exactly as we find the same licence in Vayu 
Purana, vhi, 155, where the gloka ends °sS ksatriyan, or as 
ib. V, 28, we find the common licence before 5r, lokan srjati 
brahmatve. For gy, see below on the tristubh scolius ; mr, 
ml, ty, tr, I have not found in the Mahabharata,. They 
seem to belong to the latest parts of the Ramayana. 

^ Jacobi, Ram. p. 27, gives cases from the later R. In G. v, 28, 6, na tyajet 
(B. correct v. 1.) ; G. ii, 27, 24, tvaya saliam (B. correct v. 1.). 

2 This section is free ; hut in xii, 202, 22 b, there is an upajati group where 
W(^nd tad ev& pratyadadate svadehe — being demanded). 

® Examples of regular (heavy) position before mute and liquid are found 
everywhere, e. g., ix, 17, 41, 43, 44, 47, 61, 62 ; xii, b3, 8, 27 ; 64, 16, 18, etc. 
This is the rule ; failure to make position or neglect of quantity is the excep- 
tion and is characteristic rather of the later epic, as shown by the examples 
above. 
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We may, I think, assume that the liberty in respect of 
liquid and consonant was first introduced into epic Sanskrit, 
and that then in the later epic this was extended, with Gatha 
freedom, to cases where the precedent syllable cannot be light, 
but is reckoned so. Therefore, while the early epic has only 

diiambic close, the later epic (like the Puranas) admits w — 

as an equivalent; not of course generally, but sporadically, 
where the writer is late and careless, as is indicated by the 
character of the sections where such illegitimate freedom is 
found. So in the tristubh scolius, there are a few cases of 
careless writing where a heavy syllable stands in the place 
of a light one. To say that this heavy syllable is light be- 
cause it ought to be, is misleading. The weight may be 
ignored, as in Prakrit (though there mutilation explains 
much that appears of this nature), but it must exist. Even 
the Greek poets occasionally pretended that a heavy sylla- 
ble was light. In fine, must be admitted as an 

occasional fourth foot of the hemistich, though it is avoided 

whenever possible.^ For the foot w , I have only the 

hemistich etac clirutva tu Kauravyah ^ibhn pradaksinam 
krtva, iii, 194, 7, but this is apparently an accidental verse 
in a prose narration. 

Poetic Licence. 

In general, however, wlrile the epic poets are here and there 
rough and uncouth in their versification, the normal epic style 
sacrifices a good deal to what is regarded as good metrical 
form. Such a sacrifice, which culminates in the classical rule 
that one may use ben for bean (masa for masa) if one only 
follows the metrical norm, is found most clearly exemplified 
in this very case of the diiambic close ; a proof that the diiam- 
bus was regarded in general as obligatory.^ But it is also to be 
noticed in the observance of preferred vipula forms at the sac- 

1 Its restitution in Pra^na ii, 6, rco yajunsi sSmani, yajnah ksatram [ca] 
brahma ca, is at least probable. 

^ Compare even in the Rig Veda the regular irregularity of yavisthiam, 
for yavistham, for the sake of the diiambus ; and see now an article by Pro- 
fessor Bloomfield on this very point, JAOS. xxi, p. 50 ff. 
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rifice of (Sanskrit) grammatical accuracy. There are, indeed, 
cases where word-structure appears to be needlessly sacrificed ; 
but the vast majority of cases in which Sanskrit grammar is 
violated have to do with metrical necessity or predilection. 

As already stated, the most frequent cause of such violation 
is the well-nigh obligatory diiambus at the close of a verse, as 
in phuUam Gomati-tirajam, iv, 17 , 12 . The diiambic rule, as 
ordinarily stated, is included in this presentment of §loka re- 
strictions : “ The second, third, and fourth syllables of a pos- 
terior pada should not form a tribiueh, anapa'st, or amphi- 
maeer, and the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth syllables should 
make a diiambus or second paeon, vhile the tribrach and 
anapaest rule apply also to the prior pada.” Obviously, in the 
posterior pada, the tribrach rule, forbidding 

MWO'W \J 

is to avoid a succession of four or five short syllables ; while 
the anapsest and amphimacer rule, forbidding 

is to avoid the (jagatl) close of three final iambs. The rule 
then for the even pada is simply: Posterior pMas must end 
with diiambs, but must not end with triiambs, and must not 
contain a proceleusmaticus. 

The following examples illustrate how secondary is San- 
skrit grammar to this metrical rule : ya§ ca gunyam upasate 
(for upaste),^ v, 33, 39 ; na sma pagyama laghavat, vii, 146, 5 
(necessarily present) ; bharyayai gacchatl vanam, R. ii, 32, 8 ; 
setihase cS chandasi, xiii. 111, 42; kathakhyayikakarikah, ii, 
11 , 36, and svadha ca svadhSbhojinam, R. vii, 23, 23; yatha 
lii kurute raja prajas tarn anuvarta^^,^ R. vii, 43, 19; madhuni 
dronamatrani bahubhih parigrhya^^, R. v, 62, 9 (not in G.) ; 
apakrSmat, ix, 11, 62. 

1 So we find at the end of a tristubh pada, upasate yah, iii, 6, 19b. Less 
common is the second person, moksadharmam upasase, xii, S15, 16. 

2 This is simply a case of sacrifice to metre by a pedant who imitates 
Manu viii, 175, where prajas tam anuvartante is the close of a prior pada. 
Another form of this proverb, by the way, is shown in R. ii, 109, 9 : yadvrttah 
santi rajanas tadvrttah santi hi prajah (Spr. 1,643, 1,652, 6,768). 
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These examples comprise different classes, where, metri 
causa, are changed (a) the conjugation or mode; (b) the 
temporal termination; (c) the feminine participle; (d) the 
euphonic rule ; (e) the gender ; (f) the syntactical combina- 
tion ; ^ (g) length of root-vowel and other sporadic cases. 

Of these, by far the commonest are irregularities in the 
temporal termination, and in the ending of the feminine par- 
ticiple. Of these tAvo, the usual changes are the substitution 
of preterite for present endings and atl for anti; less often, 
present for preterite and anti for atl. The participial change 
is the commonest of all, and what is most important is that 
scarcely any of the irregular participial stems are in'egular 
from any other cause than that of metrical preference, and 
the greater number are fashioned simply to give diiambus at 
the end of the hemistich. I lay especial stress on this because 
in the lists of such changes occasionally published either no 
Aveight at all has been laid on the motive of the change, or 
the motive has been only incidentally acknowledged, or thirdly 
the lists have been made Avith reference to the class of the 
participle, as if the conjugation Avere especially important.^ 
The only thing of importance, however, is the metre. What 
has been lost sight of, or not seen, is that not only the obvi- 
ous diiambic rule but also the vipula preferences come strongly 
in play, especially in the Ramayana. A few examples Avill 
illustrate this. 

First for the diiambus: ca ’nyarii gatim apagyati, R. vi, 47, 
10 ; kurarim iva vagatlm, Nala, 11, 20 ; so elsewhere in Mbh., 
abhilapsati, cikirsatl, nadayatl, aveksati, anvesati ; and in 
Ram., parigarjatT, yacatl, anudhavatl, janayatl mama, etc. 
Likewise in the verbal ending: adho gacchamS medinim, i, 
13, 18; duhkham prapsyamS darunam, ix, 59, 30; yuddhe 
kiih kurmS te priyam, ix, 32, 62; katha diaksyam^ tarn purim, 

^ See below, on dialectic Sanskrit. 

^ At the same time I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to the follow- 
ing lists as collections of material: Eor four books of the Uamayana, 
Bohtlingk, Berichte d. philol. histor. Classe d. Konigl. Sachs. Gesell. d. Wiss. 
1887, p. 213 ; Holtzmann, Grammatisches aus dem Mahabharata. 
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R. ii, 47, 11 ; na ca pagyamS Maithilim, R. iv, 50, 15 ; 56, 13. 
Compare also the striking example in R. ii, 91, 59: nai ’va 
’yodhyaih gamisyamo na gamisyamSI Dandakan. These ordi- 
nary irregularities might be exemplified with hundreds.^ 
Other cases are less frequent ; but to the same cause is due 
the close of hemistichs in tav akurvStam, i, 176, 9; the fre- 
quent change of voice, as in svargam ihanti nityagah, vh, 
71, 14; the change of vowel-length in upilkramat, apakramat, 
parakramet, vii, 54, 58 ; ix, 11, 47 ; 11, 62 ; xii, 140, 25 ; so’ 
"pi niskr^man, R. iv, 50, 9; Laksmivardhanah (passim) and 
the frequent loss of augment.*^ One of the most striking 
verbal changes is in na bibhyati for na bibheti in i, 75, 53; na 
bibhyase, R. iii, 46, 30. 

The other half of the rule for the posterior pada is kept by 
avoiding three iambs and a succession of four breves, with a 
sacrifice of the normal quantity, in pracetaso daga (so ex- 
plained in PW. s. V.); sakhiganavrta, Nala, i, 24; na grir 
jahSti vai tanuh, xi, 25, 5 (jahanti for jahati, below); upa- 
sante mahaujasah, R. vii, 37, 19 (upasate in 20) and 21; 
ayatihitam ucyate, G. iii, 44, 11 ; and instead of adharayam 
(mahavratam), samadharara, R. vii, 13, 25. Compare also na 
svapami nigas tada, Nala, 13, 61, patois for svapimi; and the 
middle draksyase vigatajvaram, ib. 12, 93, with draksyasi in 
92 and 95; draksyase surasattamam, v, 14, 5.^ 

In the prior pada, to avoid the anapaest the same form is 
used, draksyase devarajanam, v, 11, 24; the sandhi of eso hi 

1 One of the commonest cases is the substitution of sma for smah. This 
is found oftenest in the prior pada but also in the posterior, e. g., R. iv, 65, 11, 
anupraptah sma sampratam. 

2 Compare also the endings patnlsu, prakrtijanah, R. i, 37, 6 ; 42, 1 ; 
grhagrdhntlnara, R. vi, 75, 14, manytinam, ib. 15 (dirghabhava arsah says the 
scholiast) ; kopena ’bhiparivrtah, R. vii, 58, 22 (below) ; anudaram, xiv, 46, 47. 

8 Here too belongs the use of the future imperative in ix, 25, 44, drakgya- 
dhvam yadi jivati, followed by yudhyadhvam sahitah sarve. Bohtlingk, loc. 
cit., denies to the epic a future imperative. The case I have cited, however, 
is not in Holtzmann's list (loc. cit. § 938), on which B. draws for his material, 
and it seems to me conclusive in favor of such a form (and meaning). Were 
it not for the breves the poet would have used pa^yata (not draksyatha), as 
is shown by yudhyadhvam and the general situation. 
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parsato virali, vii, 192, 13; the long vowels in Pusanam 
abhyadravata, vii, 202, 59; grutavatl nama vibho, ix, 48, 2; 
and the change of conjugation in dadanti vasudharii sphitam, 
xiii, 62, 46. To avoid diiambus at the close of the prior pada 
we find, for the genitive, dadarga dvairathaih tabhyam, vii, 98, 
26 ; the participial exchange noted above, kusuinany apacin- 
vantT, R. iii, 42, 32; jananti, R. ii, 10, 35 and Mbh. i, 78, 6; 
and various sporadic irregularities in the latter poem: pra- 
daksinam akurvanta, viii, 72, 12 ; pusnamy ausadhayah sarvah, 
i, 78, 40 ; Duryodhanam upasante, viii, 84, 12 ; gayanam samup- 
asanti, vii, 72, 40 (so G. vii, 41, 2) ; valukam, pattlbhili, etc., 
R. iii, 73, 12; iv, 25, 23; gaktibliih, R. vi, 71, 14. For a like 
reason, but to avoid a final minor Ionic, we find pagyate raja, 
R, vii, 32, 25; draksyase tatra, ib. 34, 10, etc. 

Less generally have been recognized irregularities due to 
vipulas. But here too Sanskrit grammar yields to the decided 
tendency to have an iambus or diiambus precede in three of 
the four forms and also to less marked tendencies. Even the 
pathya shows similar cases, though in this foot more latitude 
is allowed. But there often is, for example, in the pathya a 
decided preference for the opening ^ ^ rather than 

, and in accordance with this we find arditah sma 

bhrgaih Rama, in R. iii, 10, 11, and agatah sma, ib. 15, 2; 
where sma must be for smah (in some cases this is doubtful).^ 
Of the vipulas, the third is naturally chiefly affected. In the 
last passage, for example, gl. 19, we read iha vatsyama Sau- 
mitre, which is changed as certainly for metrical reasons as 
are the similar cases in the diiambic ending. So in R. ii, 17, 
10 ; 40, 22, etc. So, too, loss of augment in sa pravigya ca 
pagyad vai ; the participle in -ant, tatha rudantiih Kausalyam, 
R. ii, 40, 44; duhkhany asahatl devi, R. ii, 12, 89; kacic 
cintayatl tatra, R. vii, 24, 11 (as opposed to sa cintayantl 
buddhya ’tha, Nala, 5, 12); and shortening of a long vowel, 
sapatnivrddhau ya me tvam, R. ii, 8, 26 ; pitur ingudipanya- 

^ In upasanta maharajam, ir, 18, 16, the form is chosen not from any 

aversion to ^ \u \jf hut for variety, because this foot precedes in the same 

yloka. In R. i, 4, 4, agrhltam Vedic ”) is merely an error. 
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kam, R. ii, 104, 8 ; so "maravatisaihkagam, R. vii, 33, 4. The 
commonest form here is the sma just referred to : pitnnatyah 
sma bhadram te ; krtapunyah sma bhadraiii te, R. i, 33, 3 ; ii, 
65, 12. So, adharmam vidma Kakutstha asmin, R. vii, 63, 2. 
Offensive is the heavy third vipula preceded by a succession 
of heavy syllables, and so we find : aho trptah sma bhadram 
te, R. i, 14, 17 ; nunam praptah sma sambhedam, R. ii, 54, 6: 
vyaktam praptah sma taiii degam, ib. 93, 7.^ 

The Mahabharata is not so strict in its vipula regulation, 
but even here we find the same condition of tlfings, though in 
less careful observance. Thus, tvayy adhlnah sma rajendra, 
V, 8, 22; tvadadhinah sma rajendra, xv, 3, 54; upagiksama te 
vrttam, xii, 16, 2 ; ^ ihai ’va vasati bhadre, Nala, 13, 66. Both 
texts, merely in accordance with the vipula rule or predilec- 
tion, have kim mam vilapatTm ekam in Nala, 12, 55, and 91, 
which modern editors, sure of grammar but ignorant of metre, 
change to vilapantim (compare R. iv, 20, 22, kim mam evam 
pralapatim) ; evaih vilapatiih dlnam, vii, 78, 36. Other 
examples are tato rudantlm tarn drstva, Nala, 16, 33 (as in 
R. vii, 80, 18, araja ’pi rudanti sil, to avoid the Ionic; but 
visaiiijiiakalpaih rudatlm, vii, 78, 39, etc.) ; mam anusmaratl 
gete, viii, 44, 17 ; paitim anvesatim ekam, Nala, 12, 34. Most 
participial changes of this sort not due to the diiambus 
(avoided or sought) are due here as in the Ramayana to the 
natural disinclination to heap up long syllables and the grad- 

1 About half the cases of sma for smah are due to metre. This word 
before sonants on account of its monosyllable would lose its character, and for 
this reason most of the cases not due to metre are before sonants to avoid 
smo. Of all the cases in Bdhtlingk^s list only two are before surds. At the 
pada-end, where length is indifferent, sma stands only before sonants. With 
the exception of sma, in the first four books of the Ramayana (according to 
Bohtlingk’s list) the only examples of ma for mah which appear to be inde- 
pendent of metre are vidma purvam and praveksyama at the beginning of 
posterior padas. The first is not in G. ; the second appears in G. as veh^^yami. 

I may add of sma, as indicative of the pseudo-epic, that the thirteenth book 
has three forms of this word, smah, sma (perhaps dialectic), and smahe. The 
last, a modern form, is found not only in xiii, 1, 13, but in 93, 41, na smahe 
mandavijnana na smahe mandabuddhayah . . . pratibuddha sma jagrma. 

2 Holtzraann, at § 648 ; but I should not entertain the notion that any of 
these forms (as here suggested) was other than indicative. 
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ual creation of the iambic rule for the third vipulad The 
change to anti, illustrated by musnanti and kurvanti in Nala, 
5, 8, and 16, 11, respectively, and ayanti, R. vii, 26, 47; 96, 
11 , etc., is in part explained by preferred combinations and in 
part by analogy, the great mass of verbs making the form 
anti. The best case of change for metre is furnished, how- 
ever, by the tristubh in ii, 67, 53 begins a tristubh 

only before w ) : 

tatha bruvantim karunam rudantim ^ 

The first vipula is responsible for the form upasanta in ix, 
38, 53, tvam upasanta varadam ; the second, for aho mudliah 
sma suciram, xiii, 16, 27 ; the third, for vicarisyama loke ‘’smin, 
viii, 33, 12. For the fourth I have no sure case. 

In regard to the augment, it is omitted so freely that only 
in pronounced cases are we sure that it is dropped for metre, 
especially as the endings ta and tha are interchanged (as they 
are in the later Upanishads). Thus in R. iv, 53, 8 kim na 
budhyata may be present, or, as the commentator says, stand 
for nabudhyata (diiambus) ; but again there appears to be no 
reason for samantat paridhavata in R. vii, 28, 17, for the aug- 
mented form Avould serve as well. But in this category, 
besides the influence of patois, we have a more than usual 
source of pseudo-archaisms. For in many other cases we can 
but assume that copyists have tampered with the text, cor- 
recting after their wont, sometimes for grammar and some- 
times for metre, according to their individual taste ; a process 
that explains in our printed texts the frequent divergences 
that depend on these points.^ But with the augment it is 
especially easy to give an archaic effect, since, while Sanskrit 

1 In Iloltzmann’s list, for example, the only case of ati for anti that does 
not come under these rules is carati in Nala, 12, 10 ; which may be attracted 
by anvesati in the same verse (the latter caused by the diiambic rule). 

2 Iloltzmann registers rudanti for i, 6, 5, where B. has rudati ; and for Nala, 
17, 12, but B. has rudatyau. 

® For this reason I have elsewhere called them “ unguarded texts,’' mean- 
ing of course that they were not protected, as were the poems of sacred 
character, by artificial methods of transmission. 
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kept tke augment, most of the other forms dealt with are 
current side-forms as well as antique. So we find, for ex- 
ample, in R. vii, 28, 26, nanavadyani vadyanta, but in G. 
36, 26, '’ny avadyanta, and here, as in parallel cases, it is quite 
impossible to say whether we have a grammatically emended 
text or a mere imitation of the antique on the part of a 
copyist. 

Instances of alteration in tristubh verse are of the same 
sort as those just mentioned and need not be specifically 
detailed. Here too we find the same imitation of the antique. 
One example will illustrate both cases. In xiii, 102, 55 a — b, 
occurs, budhyami tvam Vrtrahanaih gatakratum, vyatikra- 
mantam bhuvanani vigvdA Compare also na ca ’pi janraa 
tave ’ha natham, iii, 265, 4d; na ’bhutikalesu phalam da- 
danti^ xii, 25, 7 a; and the following examples: 

na tarn vaded usatim papalokyam, xii, 300, 8 d 
prayama sarve garanam bhavantam, i, 197, 4 d 
Karnam hihhedMh. sahitah prsatkaih, viii, 82, 16 c 

jahara papas tarumm vicestatim, R. iii, 53, 26 c 
apacyati Raghava-Laksmanav ubhau, R. iii, 52, 44 c 
hatah sraa sarvah saha mantribhig ca, R. ii, 61, 26 b 

Here, as will be seen from the structure of the tristubh, the 
cases of grammatical irregularity are of the same type and 
character as those in gloka. The prevailing type, namely, is 
the patois substitution of ma for mas as verbal ending, and 
the alternate participial form. The change here also, as in 
gloka, induces a preferred or “ regular ” form against a more 
unusual, more disliked, or more irregular form. The last ex- 
ample above, for example, gives a cadence common to both 
epics ; but to have small for sma would be a cadence of the 
Mahabharata, not of the Ramayana. 

To sum up for the gloka : In the occasional modification of 
accepted Sanskrit forms purely for tlie sake of metre and in 
the lack of a thorough observance of metrical laws, which have 

1 This form occurs also in i, 3, 67 bhuvanani vigva ; and vii, 201, 77, 
bhuvanani ^ha vi^va, in the same formula. Generally sapta takes its place. 
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yet obviously affected certain parts of the epic, we can see the 
rules themselves in process of making. For the greater pait 
of the Bharata there is no fixed rule, but the foundation of the 
rule is there in popular liking and dislike. Thus cases do ex- 
ist, and they are not infrequent, of before a second 

vipula, but there is a decided tendency against such a combi- 
nation, and as a result we find bhaksayisyava sahitau, i, 152, 13 ; 
to explain which we need only say that the first vipula favors, 
while the second does not favor, this precedent foot; just as 
ib. 154, 35, Qighraih gacchama bhadram te is merely a present 
indicative with a preterite (patois) ending, substituted because 
the Sanskrit ending would oppose a metrical combination to 
which there is a growing though not yet thoroughgoing 
aversion. 

Finally, as already abundantly illustrated, the statement 
that “ the laws of the §loka are the same in the Ramayana, the 
Mahabharata and the classical poets’’^ is certainly much too 
strong. What is quite fixed in the last is not so rigid in 
the first, and is much looser in the Bharata than in either of 
the other two.^ 


The Hypermetric Cloka.^ 

A ninth syllable is often attached to the octosyllabic prior 
gloka pada, regularly prefixed, sporadically incorporated ; the 
hypermetric syllable in the former case being, with the next 
also, a brevis, while the third is long before an iambus, the 
whole foot preceding a pathya or any vipula, thus : — 

1 Das Ramayana, 1893, p. 24. 

2 It is indeed enough if the vipula be preceded by a heavy syllable or long 
vowel, as has justly been remarked by Jacobi, in his article Ueber den ^loka 
im Mahabharata, but this rule does not mark the distinction between prece- 
dent iambs and spondees. The rule is to have a precedent iamb, and a spondee 
is always exceptional ; but in R. it is a very rare exception ; in Mbh. a very 
common exception. 

8 Analogous to the freedom in tristubhs we might expect to find also cases 
of catalectic, or more properly abridged, gloka-padas, such as, e. g., pura^ cakre 
dvipadah, BAU. ii, 6, 18 (cakara?); but I have not noticed any such epic 
padas. 
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pathya : 

anubhuyatam ayam virah, I^^ala, 2, 9 
first vipula : 

prakrtir gunan vikurute, xii, 314, 15 
second vipula : 

katham Arstiseno bbagavan, ix, 40, 1 
third vipula : 

navanltapafikah ksirodab, xiii, 80, 6 
fourth vipula : 

qaraii^ataiii na tyajeyam, v, 12, 16 

The regular hyipermeter thus coincides in its opening with 

the irregular and unusual octosyllabic pada, 

For instance, akrtavranah gublifc vakyaih, v, 184, 14, is 
hypermetric, while apakarinam mam viddlii, xiii, 96, 7, is an 
acatalectic pada ; for wliich reason, probably, the latter is so 
rare. 

Such hypenneters are not unusual in the Mahabharata and 
Ramayana, though more frequent in tlie formet, not only on 
account of the mass, but in the same amount of matter. They 
seem to be at times rather affected by the later epic poets; 
perhaps to give an appearance of antiquity, Avhereby, as often, 
the effect is overdone. I know at least of no passage in either 
epic where, as in Harivanga, 1, 3, 54, and 87, and 91, and 108, 
four hypermeters can be found in the space of fifty odd §lokas. 
They are common too in the Puranas. 

Certain phrases are apt to appear in this form. The com- 
monest is abliivadayanti or some similar derivative, which 
often introduces hyj)ermeters in §lokas (as also in tristubhs). 
Thus, for example : 

abhivadayanti bhavatim, v, 90, 98 
abhivadayanti vrddhaiiQ ca, v, 47, 16 
abhivadaye tvaiii rajendra, iii, 291, 37 
abhivadaye tvam bhagavan, iii, 207, 13 and E, iii, 

11,72 

abhivaditah kanlyobhih, iii, 257, 8 
abhivadya cai 'nam vidhivat, v, 179, 13 
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abhivi,dayitva girasa, v, 176, 28 
abhivadaylta vrddhanQ ca, xiii, 104, 65 
abhivadayisye hrste ’ti, xiv, 68, 19 
abhivadayamas tvam sarvah, R. vii, 49, 15 

Although avamanyase mam nrpate, v, 189, 22, might sug- 
gest the possibility of pronouncing omanyase, and abliiva- 
denti in the examples above, yet this explanation is almost 
excluded by the fact that parallel examples, in overwhelming 
majority, admit of no such solution. Many of the cases have 
been collected by Gildermeister in his excellent article in the 
fifth volume of the Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Morp*en- 
landes, p. 269d It is easy to add many parallel examples. 
Thus abhisektukamas tarn raja, G. ii, 74, 55, is a parallel to 
abliisektukamaih nipatim, Mbh. i, 85, 19, and 9 aranagatam 
is an opening used repeatedly, e. g., v, 178, 9; viii, 90, 112; 
xiii, 32, 2 and 34 (but in 38 b, caranagatasaksanam) Some 
difference of texts is to be noticed. Thus in xiii, 93, 119, 
garanagataih hantu sa vai, C. omits vai, an impossible pada. 
On the other hand, in xiii, 94, 27, anrtau vratl jati cai ’va, 
of C. 4,573 is converted into anrtau ca vratl cai Va. So in 
G. V, 63, 2, abhayam dadami te vTra; but in B., abhayaiii 
te pradasyami. The commonest words thus employed, owing 
perhaps merely to opportunity, are abhivadayanti, or an equiv- 
alent, garanagata®, and Janamejaya. Those mentioned by 
Benfey, in the notes to his Chrestomathie, are chiefly of the 
same character, but he also adduces long initials, of which 
I shall speak presently. Although, as shomi above, any 
form of vipula or a pathya may contain the hypermetric pada, 
and the fourth vipula is very common, yet the pathya is the 
usual place for it, so that the last may be regarded as itself 
the pathya or regular form of tliis irregularity. 

Besides the cases noticed by others, to which references 
will be found loc. cit., Janamejaya, abliisaryamanam, aditir 

1 Compare also Jacobi, Das Ramayana, p. 24 and in the Gnrupujakaumudi. 

2 In V, 12, 15, and 16 (cited above), yaranagata ^smi te brahman, and gar^nS- 
gatam na tyajeyam, respectively. But in v, 15, 33, garanaih tvam prapanno 
'smi. 
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ditih, balavat sapat-, upajivanam, vpsalipatih, purusarii tv 
idanim, arunodaye, tarn ahaih smayann iva rane (one of the 
repeated phrases, v, 179, 22, etc.), atithivrati (also repeated, 
iii, 260, 4, etc.), akrtavranaprabhrtayah (repeated opening, 
V, 180, 17, etc.),^ and a few more hitherto cited, I add with 
references : 

aparajito jyotikag ca, i, 35, 13; upaglyamana narlbhih, etc., ii, 
58, 36 (iii, 158, 83; vii, 82, 28); kapilavatam, iii, 84, 31; (kapi- 
lasya goh, xii, 269, 5) ; bhagavan anekaqah, iii, 99, 39 ; 188, 9; 
viyunajnii dehat, iii, 142, 26; paricarakesu, iii, 200, 9 ; amitaujase, 
V, 4, 12 ; Sumanomukho Dadhimukhah, v, 103, 12 (in i, 35, 8, as 
Sumanakhyo Dadhimukhah) ; krtakilbisah, v, 165, 22 ; purusah 
sanatanamayah, vi, 21, 14 = 773, v. 1. madanugrahaya para- 
mam, vi, 35, 1; avamanyaniano yan yati, vii, 73, 30; arunaiii 
Sarasvatlm prapya, ix, 5, 51 ; Garudananah kankamukhah, ix, 
45, 83; madadhistliitatvat samare, ix, 62, 18; (^‘"^kune vayam 
sma deva vai, xii, 300, 4; avyaktarupo bhagavan Qatadha ca 
sahasradha, qatadha sahasradha cai Va tatha Qatasahasradha, xii, 
315, 2 ; tadanantaraih ca Eudrasya, xii, 319, 62 ; arani mamantha 
brahmarsih, xii, 325, 9 ; Uqana BrhaspatiQ cai ^va, xii, 336, 45 ; 
ayajad dhariih surapatim, xii, 338, 30 ; paramanubhuta bhtitva tu, 
xii, 345, 15; sahasa jagrhatur vedan, xii, 348, 29; tridaqas tri- 
kaladhrk karma, xiii, 17, 62 ; animantrito na gaccheta, xiii, 104, 
143; ViduradayaQ ca, xv, 3, 76; atavibalam, xv, 7, 7; Upada- 
navl sutahl lebhe, H. i, 32, 8 ; asatim Vapustamam etam, H. 3, 5, 
21; dhvajinah patakinaQ cai Va, E. v, 4, 20; Amaravatliii sama- 
sadya, E. vii, 5, 26; Yamalarjunau, E. vii, 6, 35; Krtavan Pra- 
cetasas putrah, E. vii. 111, 11. 

It will be observed that Yamalarjunau and Amaravatim 
(these Ramayana passages have already been cited by Jacobi) 
are exactly of the same type as are dhvajinah patakinah, 
abhivadaye, and abhisektukamah, though the first two occur 
together in a late addition to the epic and the other three 
examples are in the bodj^ of the work. As the type per se 

1 These are complementary references. 

2 Ends, yatah Krsnas tato jayah, variant on the older phrase, jiist preced- 
ing, yato dharmas tato jayah. 
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is old (Upanishads),^ the occurrence of hypermeters denotes 
rather lack of refinement than lack of antiquity, so that the 
phenomena as a class stand parallel to the care or careless- 
ness in the making of vipulas. 

When on two short syllables a third short follows, the 
phrase is rudely adapted to metrical needs. Hence alio 
manyata for ahar amanyata in R. iv, 35, 7.^ Some excep- 
tions occur to mar the uniformity of the phenomena, but for 
the most part they are in words or phrases wliich are forced 
upon the poets and which they have to handle as best they 
can. So we find a variant on the daga proverbs^ in the 
form da^agrotriyasamo raja ity evam Manur abravit, i, 41, 31, 
where there are two departures from the norm and the verse 

is a hypermetric form of the pathyii A 

similar case occurs in R. iii, 35, 9, where we find dagagrivo 
vingatibhujah. Here I can scarcely agree with Professor 
Jacobi in regarding da^a as monosyllabic (Ram., p. 24). So 
in the case of Dagakandliara-rajasunvoh, cited by the same 
author (in Gurupuj, p. 52) from iii, 290, 19, which is like 
pratibodhaviditam matam, simply liypermetric but answering 

to the type w (not to be read as Dagakand- 

hara, as Jacobi suggests). Either tliis or the explanation 
offered below of suppressed a seems to me most probable. 

Hypermeters with long initial syllable are sometimes found. 
They are of two sorts and should be carefully distinguished. 
The first is where the pada corresponds exactly to those just 
discussed save that a long syllable takes the place of the first 
brevis. So far as I know, this occurs only in the later epic 
portions (also Puranic). It is a clumsy or careless form 
which, induced generally by proper names, regards only the 
mechanically counted syllables and entirely disregards the 

1 For example, pratibodhaviditam matam, Kena, ii, 4 ; abhayam titirsatam 
param Katha, iii, 2. Gildermeister, loc. cit., p. 275. 

Compare Bohtlingk, loc. cit., p. 214 ad fin. So puno pi, Gatha and Pali. 

^ Compare xii, 108, 16, da9ai Va tu sada 'caryah 9rotriyan atiricyate ; xiii, 
105, 14, da9a ^caryan npadhyayah. 

^ The partial parallel, uttarayanam from Manu vi, 10, cited by Gilder- 
meister, loc. cit., p. 272, is a later text for turayanam (see Jolly^s text). 
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essence of the hypermetric light dissyllable. This consists in 
a mora measurement of two breves, or light syllables, as a 
substitute for one long vowel or heavy syllable, which is im- 
possible in padas that have such initials as 
Ekata-Dvita-TritaQ co ’cuh, xii, 337, 20 
A^vamedhikam sainasadya, xviii, 278, corrected in 
E. 6, 69 to asadya.* 

Naimisaranye kulapatih, H. 1, 1, 4 (C. 11) 
daksinayanam smrta ratrih, H. 1, 8, 9 e ^ 

Where a short vowel follows (as in other parallel cases 
mentioned hereafter) it is practically suppressed. So asthiny 
antarato daruni, BAU. iii, 9, 28 (asthiny antar ’to) 3 and in 
the epic : 

paksivanararutajhaiQ ca, i, 70, 45 (van ’ra), 

or the two breves must be read as a morarequivalent. It is a 
mark of the popular style, as in Agni Purana, iii, 11, bibhrata 
kamandalam purnam; ib. x, 28, brahmana Dagarathena tvam. 
Prefixed extra metrum is aum in xii, 348, 88, auin, nainas te 
brahmahrdaya, and elsewhere. 

The cases of long initial cited from the older epic are of 
quite different character from the form with initial long. 
The supposed parallel from Mann vi, 10, adduced by Gilder- 
meister, and cited above, being removed in the revised text, 
there remain only a few padas of entirely different formation. 
Instead of having a long syllable prefixed they follow a dis- 
tinct type of tristubh. The pada does not begin with a long 
syllable and then continue with a short, but begins with two 
long vowels or heavy syllables, or a short followed by a long : 

(a) retodhah putra unnayati, i, 74, 111 ; H. 1, 32, 12 

(b) Bhismo vasiinam anyatainah, v, 185, 18 

(c) Qraddham pitrbhyo na dadati,^ v, 33, 35 

1 Compare Amararatliii samasadya, v. 1. asadya, R. vii, 5, 26. 

2 In Mann i, 07, ratrih syad daksinayanam. Compare the similar “ Pur- 
anic ” verse, daksinena "ryamnah panthanam, cited above, p. C, note 2. 

® Compare the subsequent padas : retasa iti ma vocata ; dhanaruha iva vai 
vrksah, though here we may read a(h) + i = e, as also occasionally in epic 
verse. 

* Cited by Gildermeister, loc. cit., p. 273. 

17 
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One case (cited like these by Jacobi) is found in the later 
Ramayana, vii, 21, 14, 

saihtaryamanan Vaitaranlm 

with the first syllable short and second long, e. g., v, 43, 11, 
(d) katham samrddham asamrddham 

It will be noticed that the caesura is after the fifth syllable. 
The forms in the corresponding (a, b, c, d) tristubh padas, 
where the initial length is indifferent, may be illustrated by : 

(a) na cen mam Jisnur | ^hvayitS, sabhS,yam 

(b) amantraye tvam | bruhi jay am rane me 

(c) yasya ’vibhakfcam | vasii raj an sahayaih 

(d) samanam murdhni | rathayanam viyanti 

Many cases of these forms will be shown in the next section 
on tristubhs. The two formations are evidently identical ; but 
what occurs passim in the tristubh is sporadic in the gloka. 
The pada in each case consists of a complex of two metrical 

groups, and _v^v/_orwv/ ^ 

An extra syllable in the posterior pada is indicative merely 
of late carelessness under the power exerted by names and 
titles which are hard to coerce into normal metrical form ; as 
in the spurious verse cited by Professor Jacobi from R. vi, 
105, 10, Hiranyareta divakarah. Such cases as Pulastyovaca 
rajanam or Laksmanas tu tatovaca indicate not a precedent 
hypermeter but the looseness of epic sandhi. They are very 
common. 

There is, however, a more regular interior hypermeter which 
is old. Thus in Katha Upanishad, vi, 8 and vi, 11, respect- 
ively, we find 

avyaktat tu parah purusah 
apramattas tada bhavati 

1 The references for the tristubh padas will be given below. The pada 
cited from the Mahabhasya, IS. vol. xiii, p. 469, avidvahsah pratyabhivade 
is without parallel, I believe, in the epic. The same rule appears in Manu ii, 
123 with abhivada, which may have stood here originally, imless abhi was 
monosyllabic. 
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It was suggested by Gildermeister, loc. cit. p. 274, that in 
such instances in the epic, bhavati might be read as two syl- 
lables, but he seems inclined to reject the notion. Professor 
Jacobi, on the other hand, favors this reading, and says of 
such cases, “All is in order if one pronounces bhavati as 
bhoti” (Gurupuj., p. 52). But he is forced to add immedi- 
ately, ‘‘It is more difficult to decide how one could have 
managed with kimsvit suptam na nimisati and kathaih sam- 
rddham asamrddham.” 

The explanation lies, I think, in the fact that mora- 
measurement was at work in syllabic verse. This is very clear 
in tristubh ; in fact, it is the only possible explanation for a 
mass of forms which from a syllabic point of view are wildly 
irregular but with this admission of mora-measurement are 
easily understood. The gloka cases are generally found at 
the end of padas, where caesura aids the reading of two breves 
as equivalent to one long. In the case of bhavati itself and 
a few similar forms, where we know that bhoti or hoti is a 
dialectic equivalent, there is, to be sure, no great objection to 
reading bhavati as bhoti, but the general explanation of the 
phenomena as a class is not that w w is contracted., for some 
of the intervening consonants would make this impossible, 
but measured as the metrical equivalent of one long. In the 
examples above bhavati and purusali and nimisati are thus 
parallel cases. In Katha hi, 5-6, both padas are hypermetric : 

yas tv avijhanavan bhavaty 
ayuktena manasa sada 
yas tu vijnanavan bhavati 
yuktena manasa sada 

I see no reason to separate these cases from their epic ana- 
logues.i Here we have the oft-cited examples of prior padas 
ending in -triyo bhavati, priyo bhavati, nivartayitum, unnayati, 
iii, 313, 45-48.2 In the cases cited above from this passage, 

1 Tor more examples from the tJpanishads, compare Gildermeister, loc. 

cit., p. 275, ff. , , , . xi. • * 1.1 

2 The irregular use of svit in this passage probably explains the impossible 

pads, kena [srid] dritiyavan bhavati, ib. 47. In the following question, svit 
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313, 61, and from v, 43, 11, the same principle is extended, 
exactly as we shall see it in tristiiibh verse, where the second 
foot after the first dipody, may be resolved from 

__ w M _ into Hy w w So here, kiih svit suptaiii na nimisati 

may be on the tristubh model, w, which 

passes into and appears as , hv w w w, as in the 

tristubh, v, 16, 5, prapte kale pacasi punah samiddhah, tvam 
cva ’gne bhavasi punah pratistha. So we shall find labhate 
in a tristubh, where it must be equal to just as in the 
gloka of the Dhammapada, No. 131, we find pecca so na 
labhate sukham, where the two breves must be measured as 
one long (so the MSS., but changed in the new text), but is 
not contracted (compare in prior, prajapati9 carasi garbhe, 
Pra^na ii, 7 ; grig ca prajnaih ca vidhelii nah, ib. 13). 

A very interesting phase of this question is the relation of 
the Sanskrit to the Pali. We have a proverb in R. ii, 
103, 30, 

yadannah puruso bhavati tadannas tasya devatah, 

which Professor Lanman at the Meeting of the Oriental Society 
in 1899 argued was from the Pali form because there hoti 
actually occurs in the same proverb.^ But against the cer- 
tainty (though not the probability) of this conclusion stand 
the facts that the form of the verb is undetermined in Pali 
and the hypermeter of this sort is just as common there as in 
Sanskrit. It is clear, for example, that in such verses as na 
tena bhikkhu hoti, Dhammapada 266, must be read (as the 
text now stands) bhavati (compare tatrayam adi bhavati, sic, 
in 375, and in other verses of the same collection) ; while on 
the other hand, in 387, sannaddho khattiyo tapati (= tap’ti) 
stands parallel to similar uncontractile forms in Sanskrit gloka 

is omitted, as it should be here. The other cases are all parallel to kena svic 
chrotriyo bhavati, grutena yrotriyo bhavati, 47-48. 

^ Since publishing an article on the Parallel Proverbs of the two epics in 
A. J. Phil., vol. XX, p. 22, ff., I have found a parallel to this jadannah proverb 
in the Mahabharata, viz. yadanna hi nara rajans tadannas fasya devatah, where 
tasya is still preserved though the plural noun precedes! It is (of course) 
from the careless pseudo-epic, xiii, 66, 61. 
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and tristubli forms. There is then no real necessity for 
changing the latter to kliatyo (a possible form.) 

Nevertheless, in the case of bhavati itself, which like bhos 
may have been current as bhoti in Sanskrit as well as in 
dialectic form, the latter may have been used, and a dual 
pronunciation may be accepted and given as a probable reason 
for its frequent recurrence in apparent hypermeters.^ In 
other words, padas with this word may possibly not be true 
hypermeters, as must be other forms which are not thus con- 
tracted or contractile. That a hoti in Pfili may stand for 
an original bhavati, may be seen by comparing Dhammap. 
260 with Mbh. iii, 133, 11: 

na tena thero hoti [bhavati] yen’ assa phalitam siro 
na tena sthaviro bhavati yena ’sya palitaiii Qirali 

(Compare Manu.ii, 156, na tena vrddho bhavati (v. 1. sthaviro 
in some of the commentators). Another of these numerous 
bhavati proverbs is found in Dhammap. 268, na monena muni 
hoti, Mbh. V, 43, 60, maunan na sa munir bhavati.^ 

Dialectic Sanskrit. 

Accepting bhoti (= hoti) as a possible dialectic Sanskrit 
form, I have next to show that the masa for masa principle, as 
illustrated in the paragraph above, is subject to an important 
restriction. It would be quite wrong to suppose that the 
mass of grammatical irregularities are of a form entirely 
arbitrary, or that, in general, a gi*ammatical modification that 
is found repeatedly in one category may be utilized for 
metrical purposes in any other of the same outer appearance. 
I say in general, because I admit that here and there in the 
epic occur grammatical monstrosities and forms not subject to 
metre, though irregular, but what is of moment is that most of 
the grammatical irregularities in the epic are merely dialectic 

1 Thus xii, 233, 12, 9 ariraih 9 rayanad bhavati, murtimat soda^atmakam, 
and often. 

2 On the variant to the yadannah proverb contained in the words yaccittas 
tanmayo bhavati, see p. 42. 
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variatiom. For this reason in the paragraph above, headed 
Poetic Licence, I have been careful to state that the modi- 
fications were those of Sanskrit forms, not that they were 
absolute alterations of received forms, independent of any 
grammatical basis. I believe the latter cases to be exces- 
sively rare, while on the contrary there is some sort of gram- 
matical authority for most of the changes so abundantly 
introduced. Metre surpasses Sanskrit grammar but not 
grammar altogether. What then? Where Sanskrit gram- 
mar fails, the poets had recourse to patois.^ 

As I have already shown, a large majority of the cases 
under consideration are comprised under the head of feminine 
participles and first plurals of verbs, with a smaller number of 
various forms.^ 

Some of these, like brumi, are at once dialectic and yet 
accepted as Sanskrit. There is no reason why we should not 
regard kurmi, Gatha kurumi, in tatha kurmi and kirii kurmi ’ti 
krtanjalih, iii, 142, 44 ; H. 3, 14, 12, as on a par with brumi. 
The latter occurs not only in R. vi, 9, 20 (where G. reads 
bravimi, v, 80, 22), but also in R. ii, 19, 4; iii, 13, 17 ; iv, 7, 
14. So R, ii, 12, 36, anjaliih kurmi; vii, 78, 20, aharaih gar- 
liitaih kurmi. So too vedmi and dadmi, e. g., R. ii, 53, 21 ; 
vi, 124, 17, aham apy atra te dadmi, which in the later Bharata 
is more and more frequent. Others appear to be gross viola- 
tions of grammar, like °nati and vidusah, nominative, as in 
parallel forms, tasthusam purusam, xii, 317, 17, etc.,® but they 
may be not only Vedic but dialectic, as Pali °ati and vidu 
(= vidvan) may imply. Doubtless some are pure archaisms, 

^ So far as I know, this important subject has only been touched upon in 
a note by Kielhorn, JRAS., 1898, p. 18, who says : “ In the so-called epic 
Sanskrit there are not a few forms and construction^ which seem to me to be 
Pali rather than Sanskrit/' 

2 Lengthening of a vowel metri gratia is called arsam almost invariably 
by the commentators. Some of the cases are really archaic; others are 
clearly a sacrifice of form to metre, generally for the diiambus, as in R. v, 
36, 21, sukhanam ucito nityam asukhanam anucitah. 

® To Prof. Boltzmann's list I add (the reduplicated forms, § 803) tasthusi, 
X, 8, 70, and nedusam (apsarasam), ix, 67, 68. 
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as in vigva, lack of augment, va for iva, and varying final vowel 
length (atha parT, na, etc.) ; but when we consider that the 
participle is indifferently bhavati and bhavanti, and that the 
first plural verb ends regularly in ma in all forms, ^ that, for 
instance, asma is regular, we shall hesitate to speak of any 
general grammar-sacrifice save that of Sanskrit, Thus krS- 
mati (for kram) is Prakrit.^ In the older epic, arbitrary 
changes were not introduced at will, but dialectic forms were 
borrowed. Even upasante for upasate (compare the older 
hinsate for hinste, R. iv, 53, 16) is merely a dialectic change of 
conjugation, just as is the case with the forms dadanti, 
jahanti (compare Dhammap,, hinsati and dadanti, okam okaih 
jahanti te, etc.). These forms, it is important to observe, can- 
not be explained on the assumption that epic Sanskrit precedes 
the differentiation of correct (Sanskrit) and vulgar (Prakrit) 
forms, because, were that the case, they would appear passim ; 
whereas they appear usually, as m svapami for svapimi and 
grhya for grhitva (cited above, pp. 205, 247), only when 
the metre requires them. Take, for instance, the clear case 
of patois, geha for grha. It occurs in iii, 69 (Nala 17), 
15-16 to prevent a diiambus at the end of a prior pada (though 
grha is used in the preceding verse) ; again at v, 36, 34, to 
prevent the minor Ionic ; in ii, 68, 1, to prevent a third vipulu 
from following a brevis, bhavanti gehe bandhakyah; in iii, 
303, 13, to prevent an anapaest, mama gehe maya ca ’sya 
(for the same reason in R. vii, 68, 20) ; in xii, 336, 25, to 
avoid triiambus in an even pada. Dialectic are further, in all 
probability, the exchange of weak and strong perfect forms 

^ The change is not really grammatical but phonetic, as Dr. Thorp has 
shown, since the preterite is not used for the present but the primary ending 
is reduced from mas to ma (and may be contracted, as in na janime Ty atha 
'bruvan, v* 120, 21). 

2 Pischel, Grammatik der Prakrit Sprachen, § 481. For sTapami, compare 
it)., § 497 ; for asiya as na syat, § 4G4 ; for neuter instead of masc., § 357. 
Professor Pischers mine of wealth came to hand only after this book had 
gone to press, or I could have given a more systematic as well as fuller treat- 
ment of a comparison based chiefly on Sanskrit and Pali, and such few dia- 
lectic forms as chance furnished. But I think the more the epic is studied 
the more Prakrit will be found. 
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and perfects without reduplication, when needed for metre, 
akarsatuh, i, 153, 44 ; bibheduh, viii, 82, 16 (to avoid a brevis 
before a second vipula) ; the exchange of nominative and 
accusative, ausadhayah (acc.)?^ though this is also Vedic. 

But the epic took long in making, and while the earlier 
poets drew on dialectic forms (thereby creating a sort of 
Gatha dialect, though not so gross as the genuine article), the 
later poets did exactly what the later Greek hexameter poets 
did, viz., copied their predecessors instead of borrowing from 
the life. Consequently they made blunders. The early poets, 
for example, used, metri caus&, optative for indicative, viii, 89, 
22, and often (as in late Upanishads, e. g., ^vet. v, 5) a vulgar 
confusion ; and ma for mas and dadanti for dadati ; because 
they knew that these were spoken forms, if not the polite forms 
(which they used by preference when convenient) ; but the 
later poetaster knew only that the old epic poets had mixed 
up ma and mas and anti and ati, and so he used the un- 
Sanskrit forms not only more frequently but more incorrectly. 
Thus he said apagyamas, ix, 1, 20, and did not hesitate to use 
bliavati for bhavanti, of course only in the later epic, as in iii, 
211, 9 (a late chapter, above, p. 34), anyonyam na ’tivartante 
samyak ca hhavati^ dvija. Compare the wisdom to be learned 
at Mithila, in the preceding copy of Valmiki’s proverb, striyo 
hy avadhyah sarvesam ye dharmam abhivindate, iii, 206, 46 
(na hantavya striya iti, vii, 143, 67). So in xiii, 145, 20 
(alpabuddhayah), bubhusate (for diiambus) ; and, in the later 
Ramayana, prajas tarn anuvartate, R. vii, 43, 19 (v. 62, 9, 
interpolated? above, p. 245). 

1 Both in Mlib., pusnamy ausadhayah sarvah, i, 78, 40 ; and R. draksyasy 
osadhayo diptah, vi, 74, 32. Compare sarvah prakrtayah ^anaih . . . sam- 
jahara (Jatugrha Parvan) and ib. 145, 4; with R. Ti, 112, 19, santvayitva 
prakrtayah. Carelessness in the length of vowels in declension is also a mark 
of patois (epic examples above). The Ramayana has some genders which 
may he dialectic. They certainly are not Sanskrit : parikhan (!) purayantag 
ca, R. vi, 42, 16 ; ciksipur vividhan yastran (!), R. vi, 53, 20 (both lacking as 
such in pw.), etc. As remarked above, some of this maybe scribe^s work. 
Thus yada veda^rutir nasta, xii, 340, 105 ; veda^rutim yatha, G. iv, 6, 4 ; but 
in R. 6, 5, nastaih deva 9 rutlm (“arsa”) iva. But merely for metre is dosam 
for dosah, R. v, 28, 5 ; G. vi, 33, 30. 
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In the careless writing of the pseudo-epic, Sanskrit grammar 
is flung to the winds. I do not mean that irregular forms are 
not found outside of it. Substitution of the a-conjugation is 
found in adadS.t, iii, 173, 8 ; 275, 40 ; ix, 51, 10 ; though the last 
is an evident interpolation, and as the forms are not required 
metrically in the other cases it is still open to question 
whether they do not contain just such copy-slips as are found, 
e. g., in the Vayu Purana, where viii, 163 has vyadadhat pra- 
bhuh, while 165 has adadat prabhuh. The cases in the older 
epic are, however, not frequent (in xi, 25, 5, jahSti is 3cl sg.), 
but in the late epic they flourish like reeds (compare jahanti 
in i, 172, 8; dadanti in xii, 25, 7 ; 341, 16; xiii, 62, 46, etc.), 
and it is just here that new irregularities are found. Thus 
vi§vedevan apnoti, xii, 318, 5 ; vigvedevebhyah, xiii, 97, 14. 
Even such a syntactical monstrosity as the Gathaism iti vai 
menire vayam (with similar cases there) is not shunned, xii, 
337, 38, to say nothing of the syntactical confusion in a§vi- 
bhyam pataye cai Va marutam pataye tatha, xii, 341, 103. In 
the thirteenth book, besides kurvSnas, xiii, 17, 131, we find 
smahe, xiii, 1, 13 ; 93, 41 ; stam for astam, ib. 98, 7 ; the first 
instance of a finite negative verb,^ another Gathaism (compare 
ajanehi for ma janaya), afterwards somewhat affected : drgyate 
'drgyate ca ’pi, xiii, 14, 160. Here also, another Gathaism, 
the popularized change of the r-declension, apaharta and 
harta (together with Atharva, which, however, is in late Upa- 
nishads, Mund. i, 1, epic atharvaya namah), srastaraya namah, 
ib. 309-310 and 313-314. So etan for etani, xiii, 62, 55. 
Such neologisms go far beyond the current interchange in 
upasante and vilasinyah (acc.),^ also found here, xiii, 104, 19 ; 

1 With the infinitive, e. g.. xv, 11, 15, n.a ’datura. The nej?ative finite verb 
(given here in C., and required by the sense) is not recognized in the gTammars 
as occurring before the classical period. 

2 In Gita 10, 16 and 19, atmavibhutayah may be nominative. The form as 
acc. can scarcely be a Vedic reversion. The Gita still uses no = na u, and so 
in iii, 34, 11 : but in xiii, 61, 10, yad etad api no mulyam, no is simply late and 
careless for na. Editors or copyists have tried to change bhavati and acc., 
the text in C. xv, 376 (= 11, 21), hut they cannot in xiii, 62, 30, and in bhumir 
bhavati bhumidam, it still governs the accusative. 
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107, 39, and bring us into the field of slovenly adaptation 
from any source, whicli characterizes the slipshod Sanskrit of 
later epic and Puranas alike. 

Prose-Poetry Tales. 

In the VerJiandlungen dor Fhilologenversammlung in Oera, 
1878, attention was called by Professor Windisch to a “pre- 
epic phase of poetry,” consisting of prose narration inter- 
spersed with gathas or verses of popular form which helped 
on the story. One epic tale, which has gone over into later 
verse-form, has been shown by Professor Oldenberg, in his 
article on the old-Indic Akliyana,i to exist in a prototype of 
this kind. Such mingling of prose and verse, as remarked 
by the latter writer, is found in the epic itself, in i, 3. There 
is also, though not of epic content, a kind of rhythmic prose 
which is half metrical, as in xii, 190, 5 ff. : tatra yat satyam 
sa dharmo, yo dliarmah sa prakago, yah prakagas tat sukham 
iti . . . yat tamas tad duhkham iti, atro ’cyate (three glokas) ; 
tat khalu dvividliaih sukham ucyate (. . . to 13); susukhah 
pavanah svarge, gandhag ca surabhis tatha, etc. Here the 
epic Upanishad glides in and out of metre, the last verse be- 
fore the resumption of gloka being again metrical, in a form 
of tristubh found elsewhere in the epic: na cai ’te dosah 
svarge pradur bhavanti. 

The next chapters to this have alternate prose and glokas, 
the latter appearing either, as at the end of 191, without warn- 
ing, or introduced with the words “ there ’s a stanza about 
that,” bhavati ca ’tra glokah. In 192, one unamiounced gloka 
follows the introductory prose, then more prose, and with the 
words bhavanti ca ’tra glokah follow one gloka and two 
tristubhs.^ after which glokas are again resumed. 

It happens that a late poet runs on in tristubhs till he 

^ ZDMG., vol. xxxvii, p. 54 ff, 

2 The 9 loka here, xii, 7006, is another form of a proverb given elsewhere 
in the epic, abhayam sarvabhutebhyo dattva, and may be added to Spriiche, 
485, 486. giokah here scarcely connotes tristubhs (as in the Brahmana8),but 
includes them with the cloka. 
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stumbles and ends in prose, xii, 336, 10, after several tristubhs : 
gvetah pumanso gatasarvapapa§ caksurmusah papakrtam nara- 
nam, vajrasthikayah samamanonmana divya(n) -vaya(va)ru- 
pah gubliasaropetah, etc., in pure prose. There is, further, a 
good deal of plain prose narration in the first, third, and 
twelfth books and in a hymn in H. 3, 68 (praise by titles). 

But a tale of the prose-verse variety exists complete in the 
story of the Frog-girl, iii, 192. In this apparent prose there 
are not only metrical and half-metrical padas and hemistichs, 
such as ramaniyaih saro drstva, but even regular epic padas, 
such as mndil paramaya yutah, the latter being indeed a stereo- 
typed epic phrase, as in iii, 256, 20 ; 295, 16. The verses here, 
as was to be expected, are freer than in the regular epic style.^ 

The tale begins : 

2. atha ^casta Markandeyah (apurvam idam gruyatam) 

The opening line of C., 13,143, is not in B. From the 
openings in the following tales, parv. 196 and 198, the phrase 
atha ’casta Markandeyah was stereotyped and united with the 
preceding, thus : 

bhuya eva mahabhagyaiii kathyatam iti abravit 
atha ’casta Markandeyah 

In the present tale the former appears as : bhuya eva brah- 
inanamahabhagyaih vaktum arhasi ti abravit. 

In the following mixture of prose and metre it is sometimes 
difficult to say whether the rougher metrical parts ought to be 
touched. For instance, at the beginning, Iksvakukulodvahah 
parthivah Pariksin nama mrgayam agamat may have been 
prosed out of Iksvakukulavardlianah Pariksin nama parthivah 
mrgayam gatavan nrpah, or some such turn. So in the next 
sentence, tarn ekagvena mrgam anusarantam, from tarn agvena 
’nusarantam ; while for the ninth stanza or paragraph it would 
be a sin of omission not to note how easy it is to read: atha 

1 In another case, ui, 194, the section begins and ends in prose, but has 
glokas between, the last hemistich of which, before the narration closes in 

prose, has the free measure cited above, p. 244, ^ 

. ^ ^ ^ etac chrutva tu Kauravyah ^ibim pradaksinam krtva. 
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kanyaih gayantim ca puspam ca Vacinvatim ; apagyad, atha sa 
rajfiah samipatali paryakramat ; all with freedom not unknown 
to the epic §loka. But any change would in the first place be 
pure guesswork, and besides why should §lokas have become 
prose? Again, these tales are built with prose bricks and 
metrical mortar and it is not strange that the mortar occasion- 
ally runs over the brick.^ I therefore abstain except in two 
or three cases (in some, as will be seen, where the length of 
prose invites verse) from the temptation to make ^loka padas 
out of clauses more or less metrical, and write the story as it 
stands (with prose omissions as indicated below) : 

1-4, Ayodhyayam Iksvakukulodvahah parthivah Parlksin nama 
mrgayam agamat, tain ekaqvena mrgam anusarantam 

mrgo duram apaharat (5, prose) 

6, ramanlyam saro drstva 
saQva eva vyagahata 

7, madhuram gitam a^rnot 

8, sa ^rutva ^cintayan ne ^ha 
manusyagatim pa^yami 

kasya khalv ay am gitaQabda iti.^ 9, atha ^paqyat kanyam para- 
inarupadar<^aniyam puspany avacinvatim gayantlm ca, atha sa 
rajnah samipe paryakramat. 10, tarn abravid raja 

kasya ’si bhadre ka va tvam (iti) ® 
sa pratyuvaca kanya ’sini (iti) 

1 That is to say, as in the case given in the last note, a more or less regular 
verse may incidentally and accidentally be shaped in prose ntirration with- 
out its being intended as regular verse, though the poetic style of the en- 
vironment may have induced such prose-poetry subconsciously. As for the 
metaphor above, except as illustrating my meaning very roughly, I cannot 
defend it. On the contrary, as the verse-element i^^ tales was fixed and used 
in many buildings, while the prose was crumbled up and renewed in each new 
edifice built of the same brick, it would not be quite unhistorical to invert it 
and speak of poetic bricks and prose mortar. 

^ Was this : kasya khalu ayam ^abdah ? 

2 This or ka ^si kasya kutag ca tvam is an ordinary epic (verse) formula. 
With the preceding, compare (Sita) kusumany apacinvanti {prior pada), and 
kusumani vicinvati, R. iii, 42, 32 ; 43, 1. 
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tairi rajo Vaca arthi tvaya ^ham iti.^ 11, atho ’vaca kanya 

samayena akaiii ^akya 
tvaya labdhum na anyatha 

iti, raja taiii samayam aprcchat, kanyo Vaca 

no ’dakam me dargayitavyam (dargetavyam ?) 

iti, 12, sa raja tarn badham ity uktva tarn upayeme,^ krtodvaba^ 
ca raja Pariksit kridamano 

muda paramaya yntah® 

tusnim samgamya taya saha ^ste. 13, tatas tatrai Va ^clne 
rajani sena ^nvagacchat(a). 14, sa seno ^pavistam rajanam pari- 
varya ’tisthat, paryaqvasta^ ca raja tayai Vasaha Qibikaya prayad 
avaghotitaya SYa(m) nagaram anuprapya rabasi taya saha ’ste.^ 
15, tatra ’bhyaqastho *pi ka^cin na ^pa^yad atha pradhanamatyo 
*bhyaq.acaras tasya striyo 'prcchat.® 16, kirn atra prayojanaiii 
vartate (vartata) ity, atha ^bruvaiis tah striyah.® 

17, apurvam idam paqyama 
udakaih na ’tra niyata(e) 

ity, atha ’matyo 'nudakam vanam karayitvo ^daravrksam, etc. 

18, vanam idam udarakam 
sadhv atra ramyatam iti 

1 Perhaps samarthi tvaya bhadre 'ham (compare 33). 

2 More natural would be : sa raja badham ity uktva tarn kanyam upayeme 
ha. 

8 A regular epic phrase in various forms, muda, ^riya, pritya, etc., with 
yutah or yuktah, according to the pada. Compare the references above and 
ii, 63, 23; Nala,20, 40; ix,27, 6; 36,42; pritya paramaya yuktah, ix, 55,4; R. 
i, 62, 11, etc. 

^ The texts give 'nvagacchat and 'nvagacchata, svanagaram and svarii 
nagaram. This may point to a corruption. Leaving out the fine palanquin : 
tatas tatrai Va'sine (tu?) rajni sena ’nvagacchata sa (tu) seno 'pavistam (ha) 
parivarya atisthata, paryayvasta^ ca (sa) raja anuprapya svanagaram rahasy 
aste taya saha. The long stretch of prose favors this. Compare uvaca ca 
taya saha, an epic phrase, e. g., i, 73, 20. 

6 There is no object to the first verb. Was it not ; tatra 'bhya9astho *pi 
ka5cin rdjdnam na apa9yata, atha pradhanamatyas tu tasya striyah aprcchata ? 

® The more probable form is vartate kirn pi;ayojanam; kirn prayojanam is 
a regular epic close of a hemistich. Compare for example, xiii, 93, 81, kasya 
'rthe, kim prayojanam. 

^ Sic, B. ; C., udaram anudakam. 
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After this, prose to 23-25, 

kruddho ajnapayamasa (sa raja) • . • 
yatha vrttam nyavedayan 

. • . 27, iti, glokau ca ’tra bhavatah (28-29), Compare v, 
64, 5, where, although the whole text is in §lokas, one stanza 
is especially mentioned, §lokena ’nena, Kauravya, papraccha 
sa munis tada. 

30, tarn evam vadinam istajanaQokaparitatma raja ’tho ’v^ca 

31, na hi ksamyate tan maya 
hanisyamy etan etair duratmabhih, etc. ; prose to 

32, sa tad vakyam upalabhya 
etc., prose to 33. 

In the following I omit references to the intervening prose 
and give the metrical padas in their order : 

33, tarn abravid raja taya 
samarthl,^ sa me diyatam 

34, athai ^nam rajne pita Mad * 
abravlc ca enam enam 
rajanam Quqrusasve ^ti ® 

35, evam uktva duhitaram 

36, harsena baspakalaya 
vaca ^ prapatya ^bhipujya 
mandukarajam abravid 
anugrhito ‘smi iti (sc. te, omit iti) 

37, yathagatam agacchat(a) 

1 In C., asmy aham arthi. 

2 In C., dadau. Perhaps sa dadau. 

® Perhaps : abravic ca duhitaram enam rajSnam gu^rusa, iti. 

^ A stereotyped phrase, either straddling the padas of a verse, Nala, 9, 25 ; 
or in a pada (after one syllable), as in si, iv, 20, 28; R. ii, 82, 10. Perhaps 
here : sa bSspakalaya vaca pranipatyS 'bhipujya ca. 
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38, atha kasyacit kalasya ^ 
tasyaiii kumaras (te) trayas 
tasya rajnah sambabhuvuh 
^alo Dalo Balag ce ’ti 
tatas tesaih jyestbam ^alam 

samaye pita rajye 'bhisicya ^ tapasi dhrtatma vanam jagama, 
prose through 39. In the following Tale of ^ala: 

40, sutam co ^vaca, Qlghram mam 
vahasva [iti], sa tatha uktah ^ 
suto rajanam abravit 

41, na kriyatam anubandho 
nai ^sa qakyas tvaya mrgo 
'yam grahitum, yady api te 
rathe yuktau vamyau syatam (iti) 
tato 'bravid raja sutam 

42, athai ’nam evam bruvanam 

[abrayid raja] 

Vamadevai^ramam yahi (iti) ^ 

43, bhagavan, mrgo [me viddhah] pal^yate 
sambhavayitum arhasi 

[vamyau datum, iti, tarn abravld rsir 
dadani te vamyau] 

krtakaryena bhavata 
mamai Va ® vamyau niryatySu 
[ksipram iti] 

. . . antahpure asthapayat 

44, atha ^rsi^ cintayamasa 
taruno rajaputro (sti) 
kalyanam pattram asadya 

1 An epic phrase with variations, kasyacit tv atha kalasya, H. 3, 6, 11, etc. 

2 Possibly : pita rajye *bhyasecayat tatah tapasi dhrtatma vanam jagama 
(sa raja ) ; or : pita rajye ‘bhisicya ca. Both are formulas, as in i, 74, 126 and 
76, 65. 

8 The text has : vahasveti sa tatho ’ktah, perhaps as much of a verse as is 
the form above. As in 36, the iti padas are, I admit, particularly bad. 

^ B. prayahi. 

5 SoB. 
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ramate na (me) pratiniryatayaty, aho kastam iti (prose to 48, ff. 
tristubhs). 

Though far from epic verse, this is not exactly prose, ^ 
which, though often rhythmical, is not metrical to such an 
extent as this. Further, the actual presence of epic padas 
in the narrative shows beyond question that it is meant to 
be couched more or less in metrical form. Of what sort 
then is this metrical prose? It is, I think, an early form 
of popular verse, older than the present epic gloka, which, 
as I have remarked above, is probably more refined than it 
was when first written and is less free even than the Maha- 
bhasya epic gloka. It is not, however, necessarily antique, 
nor necessarily modern. It is, in short, the instrument of the 
perpetual story-teller, a naive form, running in and out of 
prose like rhymes in fairy tales.^ 

1 Benfey, Panchatantra (translation), vol. i, p. 259, says that with the excep- 
tion of the two flokas (28-29), “the rest of the narrative is in prose.” 

2 The same tendency to the creation of pada verse (not arranged in ^loka 
form) may be seen in the prose tale of i, 3, where, besides the regular verses 
in the prose narration, are found such metrical combinations as : 

Janamejaya evam ukto 
devayunya Sararaaya . . . 
etasminn antare ka 9 cid 
rsir Dhaumyo nama *podas . . . 
sa ekarh gisyam Arunim 
Pancalyam presayamasa . . . 
sa upadhyayena sariidista Arunih, 

the last being a respectable tristubh pada. If, however, this and the tale of 
Suyobhana be regarded (as Benfey says) as pure prose, what difference is 
there between the other parts which will not give any rhythmical cadence 
and such a rhythmical complex as, e. g., ramamyam saro drstva, sayva eva 
vyagahata, kruddho ajnapayam asa, and yatha vrttarh nyavedayani And 
how does it happen that kasya 'si 'bhadre ka va tvam, and muda paramaya 
yutah and . . . baspakalaya | vaca are actual verses found in the epic? 
There is a literary product which is neither prose nor poetry, but a middle 
genre, a sort of dog-trot between walking and running, into which a narrator 
may drop without the conscious campu alternation of padya and gadya (poetry 
and prose) found in more precise literature. It is perhaps not extravagant to 
say that beneath the cultured verse of the literati this kind of style may have 
existed for centuries and even have been the foundation of the earliest literary 
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The Epic Tristnibh 

i. The Regular Tristubh in the Mahabharata 

The rarest forms of the epic tristubhs are those that in 
the corresponding syllables answer to the commonest forms 
of the gloka, namely the pathya and first and third vipulas. 
The commonest forms of tristubh are those that answer to 
the second and fourth vipulas (decadent in the more refined 
gloka) and to the minor Ionic, a form of ^loka almost extinct 
in the later epic style. Both metres have besides the diiam- 
bic and major Ionic forms, but in both they are exceptional. 

Measured by their pmcedent combinations, the tristubh 
forms thus corresponding to the §lokas in second and fourth 
vipulas and minor Ionic, outclass the others as decidedly as 
they do in the number of their occurrences; for whereas 
before the tristubh feet corresponding to the pathya and first 

vipula forms stand only ^ _ vy _ and , before the 

second and fourth vipula forms stand five, and before the 
minor Ionic form stand seven combinations, respectively. 

In thus grouping the tristubhs §loka-wise I have wished 
merely to contrast the general structure of this metre witli 
that of the gloka,^ and have included only the hendekasylla- 
bic tristubh. For the sake of convenience, I shall call regu- 
lar all forms of the eleven-syllable tristubh (pada), however 
unusual, in distinction from other forms, and will now give 
a scheme of these regular tristubh forms (omitting the scolius 
or terminal amphibrach) 


product. That any of it has been preserved is a mere accident, not antece- 
dently to be expected. 

1 Of course, as previously explained, the syllaba anceps of the eighth 
syllable must be given up ; but the initial syllable is anceps, as it is in the 
9 loka, in the usual forms. 

2 The jagati occurs in the same forms as the trisUibh and needs no special 
table (though separately discussed below). Mechanically, it is merely a 
tristubh with an extra syllable added, making the close with diiambus instead 
of amphibrach. 


18 
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Combinations of the Begular Epic Tkistubh in the Mahabhabata. 


Pirat Foot 

Second Foot of Tri$(ubh 


ww — 



WWW 

w w 

w 

w . 









P 

1 

^ 6 

P 12 

C 

19 

8 

21 

00 

8 

24 

8 

26 

w 

P 

2 

P 7 

^ 13 

r 

20 

GO 

IS 


r 

25 

S? 

27 



C 

3 

c 

8 

c 

14 








S 

4 

S 

9 

C 

15 



23b 

s 'I 

25b 




4 

9b 

S 

IG 








8 

10 

8 

17 





1 

^\ j\j — 

S 

5 

7 . 

8 

18 





i 

'w/V.A./ 


7 ) 

11 








Eor the abbreviations, compare the table above, p. 236. For _ y. 

as a second foot in a hypermetric pada, see the paragraph in the list of illus- 
trations in Appendix C, under No. 11. For _ v as second foot, see 
under No. 15. The hypermetric forms indicated in Appendix C, when refer- 
ences are not given, will be found illustrated in the following paragraphs. 
Tristubhs of catalectic and hypermetric form are not included in this table. 


The Illustrations in Appendix C give a full discussion of 
the occurrences of these forms as they appear in combination 
with the csesura, now after the fourth now after the fifth 
syllable. Here I will point out that, as is shown by the table, 
all cases of pyrrhic and most cases of trochee in the syllables 
immediately preceding the fourth syllable are merely sporadic, 
whatever be the caesura; but that the trochee before the 

vatormic middle, u w , is not uncommon; and add that 

the caesura is here after the fourth syllable (No. 16). The 
prevailing types of the great epic are (as is also shown by the 
table) an iambic or spondaic opening, followed by 
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_ . vy , w , all three of wliich are found in 

the same stanzas. They are always commingled in the older 
parts of the epic and even in later parts, but, on the other 
hand, the first, or choriambic middle, is the stanza-form often 
exclusively employed in late sections, as is shown below in 
the paragraphs on the Stanza. 


Bird’s-eye View of Tristubh Padas. 


The regular Mahabhilrata tristubh, which is of the hendeka 
variety (i), appears then in three (four) principal phases 
(all others being rare or sporadic), thus: 

((a):^ Kj ^ kj passim, but restricted as in (b). 

j ' (b) v-/ ^ 

(c) ^^ common 

(d) ^ ' 

Besides these, as will be shown below, there are other Bharata 
types, thus: 

iiw V-/ w ^ ) 

, > catalectic, dekasyllabic. 


iy w w \ ^ ^ ^ 

^ ^1 w }±L 

j (b) M I vy \j w ^ 

vi( ::=L\ \j vy 


hypermeters, dodekas (with 
still other sporadic ar- 
rangements of syllables). 


vii vy \j I vy 

viii Vd ^ ^ 

ix \j 


Double hypermeters, thirteen 
syllables. 


JagatT forms of these padas will be discussed below. 

The epic tristubh, then, is not (as has been affirmed by a 
distinguished scholar) of one uniform type. On an aver- 
age, about one-fifth of the Bharata tristubhs of the regular 
mixed type have twelve-syllable padas, which, however, are 
not jagatis, since they have the tristubh finale. A noticeable 
point is the common (not passim) occurrence of the trochaic 

opening, __ , in some sections of tristubhs, and also in 

such sections the comparative rarity of the choriambic tristubh 
as compared with the tristubhs wliich have forms of (jalinl, 

_ V./ , or vatormi, ^ , character (though not strictly 

§alini or vatormi padas). Thus in the hundred odd padas 
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that complete in tristubh form the story of the Frog-girl given 
above, there are only a dozen of choriambic form ; while only 

one stanza out of the twenty-five is of ifp^^ti 

form throughout, though two others have two consecutive 
choriambic pMas. 

The Ramayana Tristubh. 

Very different is the scheme presented by the Ramayana. 
Here the upajati is almost exclusively the form of tristubh 
employed, and all the variegated padas of the Bharata are 
practically reduced to one type. In fact, the exceptions, given 
under Nos. 7, 13, 19, 23, of the Illustrations, Appendix C, are 
so few as scarcely to modify the statement that the Ramayana 

employs only one kind of tristubh, ^ which is 

with variable caesura, as in 
R. vi, 128, 122: 

ayusyam arogyakaram ya^asyam 

saubhratikam buddhikaraiii cubhaiii ca 
(^rotavyam etan niyamena sadbhir 
akhyanam ojaskaram rddliikamaili 
R. ii, 82, 32: 

tatah samutthaya kule kule te 
rajanyavaiqya vrsala^ ca viprah 
ayuyujann ustrarathan kharanQ ca 
nagan hayan^ cai Va kulaprasiitan 

1 I pass over some obvious errors, noticing their place : typographical, G. 
iv, 43, 09, vicetum; E. vi, 59, 12, pataka; G. vii, 7, 48 (agani in E). These 
affect the fourth syllable. E. iv, 28, 60, affects the eighth, nigrhe for nigrahe. 
Other palpable errors affecting the metre are : G, ii, 80, 24, ksudha ca tandrya 
(ca ? ) vipannatam gatah, not in E. ; G. iii, 63, 28, jahau tada trtsamudbhavam 
klamam (in E., ksudha duhkha®) ; ib. 29, pada ends eyas tada (compare end 
of E. iii, 63, 6 b, etya kleyam, where, however, kl probably does not make 
position) ; G. v, 14, 66, priyam aviksamano Eaghunand asya, corrected by E., 
priyam apayyan Eaghunandanasya tarn; ib. 19, 34, evam sa tto hetubhir 
anuviksya, for anvaveksya (the form, though with v. 1., in E.) ; nayati for 
nayyati in v, 80, 24, is noticed under No. 19; G. vii, 20, 44, tarn arcayitva 
niyacaro jagau (not in E.) has apparently lost a ca (cf. d) ; G. vii, 40, 19, 
Hanumatah kah sthasyati purastat, for sthasyati kah (E. 36, 46). In E. vi, 
59, 12, nanapataka dhvajachatrajustam (yastra in G. 35, 6), cch becomes ch 
as in Mbh. i, 3,658, prchami tvam. Contrast sayvadhvajacchatramahapatakam, 
E. ib. 135. 
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R. iv, 11, 93 : 

yatha hi tejahsu ^ varah sada ravir 
yatha hi Qailo Himavaii mahadrisu 
yatha catuspatsu ca kesari varas 
tatha naranam asi vikrame varah 

This uniformity of metre, resulting in an almost classical 
tristubh, places the Ramayana on the same plane, when com- 
pared with the Bharata, as we saw it occupied from the point 
of view of the §loka. The more antique forms of regular 
tristubhs are found in the Bharata.^ 

Yet if this is the case in the regular tristubh, still more 
striking is the difference between the two epics in respect of 
the catalectic, hypermetric, and other irregular tristubhs, which 
are antique and found in the Bharata, but are unknown to the 
Ram^yana. But before taking up these three classes as they 
appear in the great epic, I have a few words to say in regard 
to the final amphibrach or scolius. 

The Scolius. 

The many examples given in Appendix C sufficiently 
illustrate the fact that after the long eighth syllable (very 
rarely short) ^ the ninth syllable of tlie tristubh is regularly 

1 In G. 11, 11, yatha hi tejasvivaro divakaro, etc., followed by a stanza not 
in R., with na sarvayakse^adhanegvaro vibhuh, the other padas having caesura 
after fourth or fifth. 

2 One cannot, however, claim as evidence of antiquity the antique yalini 

and vatormi type of pada, either pure or in parti-form, 

and , without noting that these are also Puranic, though 

rare here, and chiefiy loans. Thus in a pure single (separate) upendra 
stanza at Vayu P. v, 19, stands pravartate codyamanah samantat. So ib. ix, 
113, where a, b, d, have yalini form, and c has : digah qrotre caranau ca ^sya 
bhumih. Most of this is epic, e. g., ib. xvii, 7 d, na jayate mriyate va ka- 
dacit (Gita, 2, 20). Still rarer (as in Gita, 8, 9) is the form in the same 
Parana, xiv, 7 c, kavim puranam anuyasitaram. I take this opportunity of 
stating *that I shall hereafter use upendra and van?astha as shorter forms 
of upendravajra and van^asthabila, though I believe only the latter has 

authority. , -l- .. oa 

8 See Appendix C, under No. 15, ekam sama yajur ekam rg eka, xu, 60, 

47 c. 
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short, the tenth is long, and the eleventh is anceps. This rule 
is seldom violated, but in the ^ibicarita, iii, 197, 8, we find : — 

gadami vedan vicinomi cchandah 
sarve veda aksaraso me adhitah 
na sadha danam Qrotriyasya pradanam 
ma pradah Qyenaya na kapoto 'smi 

Here we find, in pada a, the phenomenon discussed, above, 
in relation to the close of the 9 loka. Before cchandah the 
vowel should weigh heavy, but it is doubtless reckoned light. 
Ill b, me 'dhitah is more probable than the (hypermetric) 
pada, as it appears in both texts (above) ; but since tliis is a 
possible form, the pada cannot be cited for a long ninth. 
Pada c is regular. In d, the pada may be corrupt, the 
necessary ma (= mam) apparently being lost after the pro- 
hibitive ma, though a long ninth cannot be avoided in any 
circumstances with the rest of the text as it is. I suspect 
that §yenaya has taken the place of a vocative, and that the 
verse read originally: ma ma pradii nil ’smi rajan kapotah; 
but it may be a specimen of the group of six before caesura, 
like yatra dev! Ganga | satatam prasuta, and the other 
cases of the sort cited below, if the hiatus may be assumed 
to leave a short vowel, ma pradah, ^yenaya na kapotS asmi 
(hypermetric), as in xiv, 9, 9 a, just below. The tale, how- 
ever, is a popular story, doubtless handed down in rough verse, 
and since the long ninth is actually found in such verse, it is 
not necessary to assume that the pada must be correct. In the 
following stanzas, in the same way, we find the vowel appar- 
ently reckoned as still short (light) before gy. The cases are : 

iii, 197, 15 c, y asm in dege ramase 'tiva, gyena 
ib. 18 b, saumyo hy ayam, kirii na janasi, gyena 

ib. 24 b, prcchami te,^ gakune, ko nu gyenah ® 

1 Perhaps accusative. I refer to C. only when the reading differs. 

2 On gyena as giena in 19 c, see the paragraph on Defective Tristubhs be- 
low. Above I have cited cases where the vowel is short (light syllable) before 
mute and liquid in glokas and also given examples in tristubh, where cii 
brahma, °ii ksatram, and Dronam make the scolius. The latter is, as it 
were, strengthened to make position in vii, 179, 47 b, antarmanah kurusu 
pradravatsu (C. 8,161, pra). 
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In V, 44, 24 d the long ninth is admitted into an old pada : 
na ’nyah pantha ayanaya vidyate, in VS. 31, 18; ^vet. Up. 
3, 8 : vidyate (a)yanaya (perhaps in the epic for : na anyah 
pantha ayanaya vidyate). 

Another apparent example is found in the stanza^ xii, 
270, 23 : 

caturdvarain purusaih caturmukham, 
caturdha cai ’nam upayati vaca 
bahubhyaih vaca udarad upasthat 
tesaih dvaraih dvarapalo bubhtiset 

But here the first pada is perhaps a jagati, either with ca lost 
before purusam or (but this is unlikely) with resolution of 
the semivowel: caturduaram purusam caturmukham (as in 
RV. iv, 51, 2, vi u vrajasya tamaso duara) ; though as it stands 
it is, a metrical duplicate of na ’nyah pantha (above). 

Two metrical irregularities appear in xiv, 9, 4 c : 

samvarto yajayatl ’ti me 9 rutam 

This pada also is of the same form as the two last, with the 

irregular w w ^ as second foot and v-/ as the scolius ; yet 

to read grutam 7)16 corrects them both. But in iv, 8, 8 a, ^r 
certainly fail to make position, though not before a scolius. 
The first section has another example, xiv, 9, 9 a, ahaih ga- 
cchanii maghavan duto klya, where hiatus, as, in the first 
example above, may perhaps be assumed with a short vowel : 
aham gacchami | maghavan dutb adya, unless an inversion has 
taken place, adya dutah, mtli maghavo (or bhagavo, C.) be- 
fore it. Below, ib. 31 b, saha ’ 9 vibhyaiii somam agrhnad ekah, 
B. saves the metre and C. 249 saves the grammar. 

In the Harivanga is found one case at 7,593 c, which is cor- 
rected in B. : 

prahur vipras tvam guninaih tattvajnah 

Though of the same class with the Anu^asana pada (cited 
below) ending in prayacchat, yet, while the latter may be 
easily emended, tattvajnah is intractable, and the hypermeter 

1 For the meaning, compare ib. 28; v. 1. in 300, 28 : catvari yasya dvarapi 
Buguptany amarottamah, upastham udararh. hastau vak caturthi sa dharmavit. 
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of B, 2, 74, 32, is probably correct : prahur vipras tvaih | guni- 
iiam tattvavijnah. Another apparent case in H. 14,732 d, 
where yada ve ’gvarah ends a tristubh, is a mere misprint for 
yadavegvarah, 3, 82, 13. But xii, 292, 22 d, antye madhye va 
vanam agritya stheyam, has a clear case of w for \j \j, 

A secondary caasura is more likely not to be found before 
the seolius than to be found there. Examples of both cases 
are given (incidentally) in the examples of the different sorts 
of tristubh. Calling the seolius an addition is, then, merely a 
mechanical device, to show the pada forms free of their uni- 
form close. In reality, the seolius, because it is always the 
same, is the most important part of the pada, since it seals the 
tristubh. To show how the second csesura does not divide off 
the seolius as a sort of tail tied on to the pada proper, may be 
taken vii, 179, 13 a-b: 

asthaya tarn kaficanaratnacitraih 
rathottamaih sihhavat samnanada 

The form v_ is then the only form of the epic seolius, 
except for a few cases of seeming carelessness, as in prayacehat 
and vidyate, where special reasons may have induced the ex- 
tant form, or, as in cases before ks, cch, etc., where advantage 
appears to have been taken of a Gatha freedom in reckoning 
a heavy syllable as light in certain cases. Of the seolius type 
— — which Fausboll (previously) set up for the Dhamma- 

pada, the epic has parallel examples, but I doubt whether 
the single example to be found in the Dhamma, vs. 306 : 

yo va ’pi ka- [ tva na karo- | mi ’ti ca ’ha 

will be found on second thought really to support this interpre- 
tation. For in tliis case, as in all similar epic examples, the 

division is not, as F ausboll assumed, — I — — | — — w, 

but (as a hypermeter) Iww lw_w, exactly as 

in the common hypermeters of the epic, e. g., sa vai rajan na | 
’bhyadhikah kathyate ca, where the only difference between 
the scansion and that of the more usual hypermeter, e.g., 
yasya ’vibhaktaih [ vasu lujan sahayaih, is that in the latter 
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case the csesura is normal, while in the former it is neglected.^ 
On such cases, see the section just below, on Hypermeters. 

The epic, then, as a whole, has passed far beyond the Vedic 
stage, where the final syllables of a tristubh are (^) ; 

nor is it likely that the few cases above are to be explained as 
archaisms rather than as further examples of such slovenliness 
as has been met before in the examples already given. For 
even the Rig Veda poets are already tending to a stricter form, 
w — as is shown, for example, by the substitution of mSsiya 
for manslya, RV. x, 53, 4, merely to win an amphibrach. 

Catalectic and Hypermetric Tristubhs. 

A short form of tristubh is where a syllable is omitted, but 
in such a way as to preserve the characteristic final cadence, 
giving the pentad form familiar to the Rig Veda; as in 
Mbh. iii, 195, 3, taiii tvam prcchami | kathaih tu rajan, like 
RV. i, 67, 8, ya iih ciketa | guha bhavantam. Although 
catalectic is a name more properly applied to a'pada cut off 
at the end, I shall yet call the double pentad a catalectic 
tristubh. 

In a jagati, by the addition of a syllable, the final trochee or 
spondee of the tristubh’s amphibrach is converted into a di- 
iambus ; in a hypermetric tristubh, the final cadence is preserved 
intact, the tristubh’s nature is not lost, but a syllable is pre- 
fixed or inserted elsewhere. It may be said that any dodeka 
is a jagati pMa. I shall not quarrel with this (native) defini- 
tion, but the difference here is one of metrical character, and 
must be strongly marked in name. Admitting then that it is 
somewhat arbitrary, I shall designate as a jagati only the 
diiambically closed pada ; the other, as a hypermetric tristubh. 

1 This interpretation, anyway, seems to be merely a slight oversight on the 
part of the learned editor. In No. 329, eko care matafig^ arahhe va nago, the 

first foot is correctly given as . The choriamb doubtless caused 

the different interpretation ; but the middle foot _ is parallel to 

^ ^ as shown in the examples cited below. [The new text in 306 

omits iti : but I keep the remark above, written prior to the new text's appear- 
ance, as the old text has authority and need not be changed metri causa.] 
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Besides the prefixed or inserted syllable, which gives two 
varieties of the hypermetric tristiubh, a tristubh pada may 
have both the prefixed and inserted syllables. The tristubh, 
then, as shown in the bird’s-eye view on p. 275, may consist 
of ten, eleven, twelve, or thirteen syllables, without losing its 
characteristic cadence. Unique, however, and not typical (I 
may add) is a fourteen-syllable tristubh. Apart from all these 
forms lies the matra-tristubh, of thirteen syllables, but with two 
breves reckoned as equivalent to one long syllable. Post- 
poning the examination of these forms, I take up now, reckon- 
ing the regular tristubh (above) as i, the catalectic and simple 
or dodeka hypermetric tristubh, ii-vi. 

ii-iii. The Catalectic Tristubh. 

ii. In this form the ccesura falls after the fifth syllable. The 
pada is one of a tristubh stanza. Examples are iii, 113, 23 : 

Arundhati va subhaga Vasistham 
Lopdmudra vd yathd hy Agastyam 
Nalasya vai Damayanti yatha ^bhud 
yatha Vajradharasya cai Va 

Here b can be scanned only as Lopamudra va | yatha hy 
Agastyam. Another case, referred to above, is found in the 
stanzas at iii, 195, 3-4 : 

3, vidvesanam paramaih jivaloke 

kuryan narah parthiva yacyamanah 
tam tvdm prcchdmi hatham tu rdjan 
dadyad hhavdn day it am ca me ^dya 

4, na cd ^nuktrtayed ^ adya dattvd 

ayacyain arthaih na ca sam 9 rnomi 
prapyam arthaih ca sam^rutya 

tam ca ^pi dattva susukhX bhavami 

In 3 d and 4 a, the caesura is shifted, and the padas can be 
read as 

dadyad bhavan da- | yitaih ca me ‘dya 
na ca Vukirta- | yed adya dattva 


1 This seems better than anukirtaye (he) dadya (N.). 
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In 4 c, there is a gloka pada ; unless d be reft of its opening, 
to leave another pentad : prapyam artham ca saiiiQrutya taiii 
ca, wliich would leave d as : api dattva su- | sukhi bhavami. 

The dekasyllabic pada is particularly striking when united 
with the hypemietric pada (10 + 12.) An example occurs in 
the same story, hi, 197, 26, c-d : 

etad VO laksma | givarii karomi 

hiranyavarnam | ruciram punyagandham 

The ten-syllable pada ib. 17 b, has, perhaps, lost a syllable, 
(tarn) te pa§yantu : 

(a) uksanam vehatam anunam nayantu 
(b) te paqyantu purusa inamai Va 
bhayahitasya dayam mama hitikat tvam 

praty am nayantu tvam hy enam ma hihsih 

(a) w, V/ V-/ (No. 13, hypermetric) 

(b) ( — ) w ww — w — (No. 20) 

For c and d, see No. 23 and No. 7, in the Illustrations of 
Appendix C. It is possible, however, that b belongs under 
another head (below). Giving a patois pronunciation, pmi- 
antu^ would make the verse quite smooth. In the subsequent 
stanza, 19 c, there appears to be a case of resolved semi-vowel 
(giena for gyena), a regular pada: 

yatha ^ieiia priyam eva kiiryam, 

though it may be read as catalectic.^ 

A case in C. vhi, 4,545 d, is corrected in B. 89, 22: 

C. : vayavyastrena, tatah sa Karnat 
B. : vayavyastrena ^patatah sa Karnat 

In xii, 322, 72 = 12,115, where C. has kim te dlianena 
bandhubhis te, B. has the dekasyllabic pada: 

kim te dhanena, kim bandhubhis te, 

the other padas being hendekas. A combination of hyper- 

1 ¥or the verse in the same stanza, yatha mam (hi) vai sadhuvadaih pra- 
sannah, see below, The Hypermetric Tristubh. 
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metric, catalectic, and liyper-hypermetric pada occurs in 
H. 7,448: 

yasmad bhutanam | bbutir anto 'tha madhyam 
dhrtir vihhutih | grutig ca Rudrah 
graha (sic) ’bhibhtitasya purusasye ’qvarasya 

Compare ^ H. 8,399 : 

tarn kurdainanam madhusudanab sa 
drstva mahatma | harsanvitas tah 
cuktirda satya sahito mahatma 

balasya dhiman | harsagamartham 

iii. This pada is what may be called csGSurally catalectic. 
Like the last, it is antique, in Veda and Upanishads, and the 
epic has but few examples. The pause follows the fourth 
syllable, which is usually heavy. Here the caesura, so to 
speak, costs a syllable and, unless read with sufficient time 
allowance, the tristubh appears to be crippled. Of this 
sort are: 

i, 3, 61 d, maya ’gvinau samanakti carsanl (so 66 c) 
i, 92, 14 a, prcchami tvaih, sprhanlyarupa 

In the latter example there may be corruption. Compare 
i, 88, 10 c, tat tvam prcchami sprhamyarupa, but the open- 
ing phrase, prcchami tvam is stereotyped, i, 93, 21 a; v, 48, 
1 a, etc. We may compare EV. i, 120, 4, vi prchami pakia 
na devan.2 The next case is 

iii, 197, 27 b, surarsinam atha sammato bhrgam 
Although this pada has eleven syllables, it is not a tristubh, 
but a catalectic jagatl, analogous to the tristubhs of the same 
nature. The whole stanza consists of syllables 13 + 11 + 12 
+ 11, but a is doubly hypermetric (explained below), so that 
there is no alternate symmetry but chiastic sj mmetry, thus : 

13 (= 11) +12 + 12 + 11 

1 In the Bombay edition, 2, 72, 69 : dhrtir bhutir ya^ ca guha (pruti? ca 
guha 'bhio, etc. (on this, see below). The following 8,399 = 2, 89, 17, also 
avoids the same cadence by reading: drstva mahatma ca mudanvito *bhiit 
, . . harsagamartham ca balasya dhiman. 

^ C. in 3,664 has prchami (sic) tvam. 
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It is, however, possible, perhaps, to resolve the -am. 

V, 42, 5 a, pramadad vai asurah parabhavan (jagati) 

V, 42, 21 a, ya etad va bhagavan sa nityo 

In this case, although there is no possible objection to 
reading the pada as it stands, it is possible that a bhati has 
been lost after etad. The sense is yaj jagad iva bhati sa 
nityo Vikarl bhagavan (N.). Compare 43, 7, jagad bhati. 

V, 46, 3 c, atandritah Savitur vivasvan 

The same criticism. Before Savitui, sa may have been 
dropped, as in C. viii, 3,343 c, gete papah suvibhinnagatrah, 
wdiere B. restores the metre with §ete sa papah. So C. omits 
su in the aparavaktra, xii, 9,035 b, but corrects it in repeat- 
iiig the verse at 10,530. Nevertheless, I prefer the text as 
it stands, especially as any correction would have to be ex- 
tended into the next stanza, where we find : 

ib. 4 b, digah Qukro bhuvanam bibharti 

Here it is easy to suggest sambibharti, but emendation is 
otiose. 

V, 48, 37 c, Mafcsyaih sardham aurgaiiq-artipaili 

The next stanza has jyestham Matsyam anrgahsaryarupam, 
which makes it rather doubtful whether this form may not 
have stood in 37 c. 

V, 67, 6 c, anayasva pitaram maha^ratam (jagati) 
viii, 68, 7 a, apy aqisma vayam Arjuua tvayi 

C. 3,386 has atha ’gisma. Possibly agisama should be read 
but it is not necessary. The brevis is noticeable (compare 
above, in § ii, hi, 197, 17 b). 

xih, 76, 7 a (after the injunction in the half-gloka, vs. 6) : 

6, pravigya ca gavam madhyo imam grutim udaharet 
7 a, gaur me mata vrsabhah pita me 

divam garma jagati me pratistha, etc. 
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xiii, 102, 55 d: 

budhyami tvam Vrtrabanam qatakratum 
vyatikramantam bhuvanani viQva 
kaccin na vaca vrjinam kadacid 
akdrsain te manaso ^bliisangdt 

iv“ix. The Hypermetric Tristubh. 

iv~vi. Simple Hypermeters. 

The first form, iv, is the initial hypermeter ; a light syllable 
appears to be prefixed to an iambic opening. The same effect 
is produced, in some cases with the same words, as that already 
described in the account of the gloka. The pada starts with 
an anapa3stic slide. The difference is one of frequency, since 
,in the case of the tristubh the initial hypermeter is not very 
common. Most of the cases have a brevis and in fact, to my 
ear, the long (heavy) initial belongs in another category (vi) ; 
but I admit that in yatra devi Gaiiga satatam prasuta and 
the few similar cases it is doubtful how we should regard the 
extra syllable. I have noticed with short initial the following 
cases (iv) : 

i, 3, 147 b, vayatas tanttin satatam vartayantyan (No. 13) 
i, 7 6, 55 a, asuraih surayam bliavato 'smi dattah (No. 1) 

Here the preceding piida ends in i, but it is scarcely possible 
that the two tristubhs should have been read as a unit. The 
same thing occurs occasionally in the examples of hypermetric 
9 lokas. 

i, 92, 6 c, kuta ayatah katarasyarii digi tvam (No. 13) 

iii, 5, 10 a, tata utthaya Viduram Pandaveyah (No. 15) 

V, 42, 6 c, pitrloke rajyam anuqasti devah (No. 20) 

V, 44, 18 b, dhanam acary^ya tad anuprayacchet (No. 20) 

xii, 63, 4 c, vrsalipatih piguno nartanag ca (No. 12) 

xiii, 76, 14 d, pratigrhnaii vai gopradane vidhijfiah (No. 7) 
xiii, 102, 19 a, atithivratah suvrata ye jana vai (No. 6) 

ib. 35 c, (jagati), Yarunasya rajhah sadane mahatmanah 
xiii, 126, 38 a, bahule samange hy akutobhaye ca (No. 1) 

H.2, 72, 33 b, krtinam viram (C, 7,422 dhiraih) dana- 
vanam ca badham (No. 7) 
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All these cases have an anapsestic opening ; all but one have 
the fifth syllable heavy.^ Some have been given under 
the examples referred to above. 

V, a. Much more frequent is the inserted fifth. I do not 
mean, of course, that a regular tristubh is first made and a syl- 
lable is then inserted, but that the cadence does not have the 
rhythm of iv, to wit, w _L ^ A, but (with the caesura regu- 
larly after the fifth syllable) ^ so that the effect 

is that of a syllable inserted at the place of caesura. Tliis 
measure produces rather a pleasing alteration and is frequently 
found in regular tristubh stanzas, scanned exactly like the 
other padas with the modification thus indicated. The form 
is Vedic, and is found also in the Upanishads and in the 
Buddhistic texts. Examples are: 

i, 71, 40 d, yatha tvadarthaiii | raksita ^haih careyam ^ 

V, 48, 101 d, samyudhyainana | Dhartarastra na santi 

The effect of this measure I have endeavored to reproduce 
from the following extract, v, 48, 75-76: 

ayaih Gandharahs tarasa sampramathya 
jitva put ran Nagnajitali samagran 
baddham mumoca vinadantam prasahya 
Sudar^anaih vai devatanaih lalamam 
ayaih Kapate ® ni jaghana Pandyam 
tatha Kalingan Dantakiire mamarda 
anena dagdha varsapugan vinatha 
Varanasi nagarl sambabhuva 

And yon Gandharas, at a blow Krishna vanquished, 

And conquered all Kagnajita’s descendants, 

Their plaining victim, as he lay bound, releasing 
(Of gods the jewel, Beautiful called, a fair man); 

1 On this case (tata ntthaya), see below, p. 290. 

2 Compare with this example, Eig Veda, i, 120, 3, ta no vidvahsa | manma 
vocetam adya, and for other Vedic parallels, Oldenberg, Hymneu des Big 
Veda, vol. i, p. 60 ft. (ZDMG. vol. xxvii, p. 76). 

8 V. 1., kapatena jaghana. Below, the scholiast explains dantakure as in 
battle rather than as a proper name. Perhaps Bantakruram jaghana (a be- 
fore kr), as in vii, 70, 6. 
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He at Kapat slew in a war the Pandya, 

He smote Kalingas, Dantakur’s men a-fighting, 

He too, that hero, burned and enslaved a long time 

Benares town, city sans help unaided. 

It will be observed that the first part of this measure is that 
of the regular tristubh with the csesura after the fifth, as in 
Yamo 'bravin^ mam: na mrto 'si saumya, xiii, 71, 18a, which 
form may have led to the establishment of the hypermeter 
on the one hand and the caesurally catalectic pada on the 
other. 

The texts sometimes show variations, like those found in 
the simple tristubh forms.^ Thus in vii, 179, 45 d, where 
C. has the hypermeter, B. omits the extra syllable: sampag- 
yanto (vai) vijayam raksasasya. 

Of the different hypermetric forms, the commonest are those 

in which the fifth syllable is followed by_>w or^w ; 

less often hj All three occur at i, 76, 60 ff. : 

50, kacasya margam pratipatsye na bhoksye 

53, guror hi bhito vidyaya co ^pahtitah 

54, smarami sarvam yac ca yatha ca vrttam 

The extra syllable, like the initial, may be heavy or light ; 

but except when followed by w the latter is rare. The 

second and fourth syllables are rarely light. I give below 
examples of the different forms. First of the common va- 
rieties (but w w w _ as second foot is the rarest of these) ; 

yago na nagyej, jnatibhedag ca na syat, iii, 4, 8 a 
vadhaya raj an, Karnastitasya saiiikhye, viii, 85, 36 b 
ma vai dvitlyam ma trtlyaiii ca yance(t), iii, 297, 25 c 

^ On page 186, note 1, I have referred to Yama^s vorld as portrayed in 
Sahha in contrast to “ elsewhere.” The remark is correct, but elsewhere is 
not everywhere else ; e. g., this account of Naciketas represents it as blissful. 
Usually, of course, it is a hell. 

2 These changes I have discussed in A. J. Phil., xx, p. 18 ff. as affecting vii, 

163. In vii, 179, 24 a, B. has yj for yj yj in C., with several 

similar changes close by ; strikingly in 32 d = 8,146, where B has no babhuvuh 
(C., na). 
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So in V, 44, 24 c; vii, 2, 33 b; viii, 42, 17 c; xii 278 (7), 
6 a, etc. 

A case of fifth brevis and also fourth brevis is found in i, 
1, 217 c, dvyuna viiigatir ahata ’ksauhininam ; and fourth 
brcAus in iii, 197, 12d, na tranaih labhet tranam icchan sa 
kale ; where, however, C. has labhate (labh’te) which may be 
correct.^ All five syllables are heavy in ii, 77, 10 b; kan- 
yam Pahcrilim PancLavebhyah pradaya. Unique (I think) 
are breves in the third and fourth syllables : datva ’naduliam 
suryalokaih vrajanti,^ iii, 186, 8 b (No. 10), 

w w 

Preceded by brevis (fifth syllable) : 

samanam murdhni rathayanaih viyanti, i, 3, 64 b 
tatha titiksur atitiksor vi^istah, i, 87, 6 b = xii, 300, 15 b 
yas tv evam brahma tapasa 'nveti vidvan, iii, 192, 5G c 
dharmam puranam upajivanti santah, viii, 45, IG c 
tarii vai many eta pitaram matararii ca, xii, 108, 22 e 
garbho *mrtasya jagato *sya pratistha, xiii, 76, 10 b 

So i, 1, 212 c ; 1, 213 c ; 89, 6 c ; 232, 16 c ; iii, 4, 13 a ; viii, 
42, 16 b; etc. 

Preceded by a heavy syllable : 

hataiii samgrame Sahadevena papam, i, 1, 208 c 
idaih ca raj an hitam uktaih na cet tvam, iii, 4, 12 c 
tatha qaktlr apy adhainaih ghorarupah, v, 181, 9 d 
tatha vayvagni pramimanaiii jagac ca, vii, 201, 67 b 
yasya Vibbaktaih vasu raj an sahayaih, iii, 5, 20 a 
tan aha sarvan rsimiikhyan Agastyah, xiii, 94, 9 a 

So iii, 5, 18 b; 113, 6b; v, 42, 15a; 48, 46 c; vii, 179, 
42 a; viii, 37, 30 b; 42, 9d, etc. 

Cases of fourth brevis are ii, 56, 15 c, pagcat tapsyase tad 
upakramya vakyam ; and i, 1, 216 b, tatha bandliubhih pitr- 
bhir bhratrbhig ca. 

1 Compare also iii, 13,291 a, yatlia main hi vai sadhuvadaih prasannah, 
where, however, B. 197, 19, omits hi, which makes, when retained, a bhujam- 
gaprayata pada ; q. v. below, under the head of Aksaracchandas. 

3 Compare RV. viii, 59, 7, indravaruna | saumanasam adn>tam,. cited by 
Oldenberg, loc. cit., p. 68. 
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For V, 516, prayaccha mahyam bhavatsahyam karisye, B. 16, 
32 d, has tava sahyam. In vii, 200, 82 a, B. has tasya ’syatas 
tan nigitan pitadliaran, where C. 9,339 has suni^itan. All five 
syllables are heavy in ii, 77, 7a; citran samnahan avamunc- 
antu crd ’sam. 

\j \j 

Preceded by brevis : 

na cen mam Jisnur ahvayita sabhayam, ii, 58, 16 b 
tans te dadani ma prapata prapatam, i, 92, 11 a = 93, 3 

Preceded by a heavy syllable : 

gomayur uccair vyaharad agnihotre, ii, 71, 22 b 
amanyamanah ksatriya kiihcid anyat, v, 42, 15 c 
amantraye tvam bruin jay am raiie me, viii, 67, 22 c 
anarthakam me dargitavan asi tvam, viii, 68, 8 c 
prayaccha ’nyasmai Gandivam etad adya, viii, 68, 28 a ^ 
nai ’ko bahubhyo Gautami raksitavyah, xiii, 1, 30 b 

There is, I believe, only one other case of this form in the 
thirteenth book, 103, 42 c. It is rare as a tristubh hj^per- 
meter, but it occurs also (see below) as a jagatl. 

Besides these forms are found : w ^ ^ of which I have 
but sporadic examples: sa yatre ’cchasi, Vidura, tatra gacclia, 
ii, 64, 11 c (note to No. 20) ; ahaih karte ’ti, Vidura, ma ca 
mansthah, and na tvam prcchami, Vidura, yad dliihim me, ii, 
64, 7 a and c (C. has ma Vamansthah) ; pratas trivarga ghiin- 
vaha vipapma, xiii, 26, 88 c (No. 19, ad fin.). 

Between divisions iv and v stand a couple of cases in which 
the initial syllable is heavy but the second is light. They 
belong neither to iv with its anapsestic opening, nor to v with 
its iambic or spondaic opening: a^vinav indum | amrtarii 
vrttabhuyau, i, 3, 63 a; atra Kaunteya j saliito bhratrbhis 
tvam, hi, 134, 41 a. Compare above p. 286, tatS utthayS 
viduram Pandaveyah (No. 15). ^ 

^ This pada is followed by tvatto yo *strair abhyadhiko va narendrah, with 
the caesura ignored. Pada a is virtually repeated in viii, 69, 72 c-d, anyasmai 
tvaih Gandivam dehi Partha, tvatto *strair va viryato va vi 9 i 8 tah. 

2 Such Vedic cases as this last are grouped by Oldenberg, loc. cit., with 
those just mentioned, e. g., abhi krsnena rajasa dyam rnoti, BV. i, 35, 9, 
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Quite exceptional, though corresponding to recognized (but 
unusual) forms of the regular tristubh, are further : 

dadarqa ^slnam dharmatmanam vivikte, iii, 5, 6 c 
(Ko. 27) 

kini vidviso vrd mam evaih vyahareyuh, ii, 71, 7 c 
(No. 26) 

dhrtayudhah su-krtlnam uttamaiijah (v. 1. sukrtinam), 

H. 7,442 c (No. 24; v. 1. in ii, 72, 53). 

Compare also a case of No. 23, below, p. 294. 

The hypermeter beginning with an anapaest, iv, is found 
also in popular BuddJiistic poetry, where also a long syllable 
rarely takes the place of the initial brevis. There are, for 
example, in the Dhammapada, half a dozen cases with anapiest, 
but none with long initial (vs. 40 has naga-, in the new text). 

Examples of jagatis like the tristubh hypermeters given 
above ^ are : 

athai Va gyeno vajrahastah gaclpatih, iii, 197, 25 b 
bhitam prapannam yo hi dadati catrave, iii, 197, 12 c 
svadhyayaqlla guriK^uQnisane ratah, xiii, 102, 33 a 
satye sthitanam vedavidavn mahatmanain, xiii, 102, 34 c 
balena tulyo yasya piiraan na vidyate, ii, 65, 25 a 
(a has 13 syllables ; b, 12; c-d, 11 each) 

Occasionally a tristubh and jagatl occur in the same stanza 
in hypermetric form, as in iii, 134, 39: 

tato 'stavakraih matur atha ^ntike pita 

nadliii samaiigaih Qlghram imam vii^asva 
(provaca cai ’naih sa tatha viveQa) 

The unique tristubh-pada of fourteen syllables, of which I 
spoke above, rans, ii, 64, Id: 

balan iva ’sman avamanyase nityam eva 

perhaps better so than with the initial hypermeter, as the latter, except for 
this example, is characterized by a heavy fifth, as stated above. 

1 Also Vedic, e. g., vi9vasu dhursu vajakrtyesu satpate, RV. x, 50, 2 (in- 
cluded under tristubhs in Oldenberg’s list, loc. cit.). 
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The scholiast, who rarely touches on purely metrical phe- 
nomena,^ explains this as “redundant and archaic,” recogniz- 
ing the pada as it stands. But it is impossible to suppress the 
suspicion that avamanyase stands for an original manyase, a 

regular hypermeter ), “thou regardest us as 

cliildren,” strengthened by some one to “ thou despisest us.” 
Another, but doubtful, example is given below. 

The distribution of these hypermetiic forms, va, is somewhat 
uneven. The examples run, in groups, showing clearly the 
effect of different styles. A baker’s dozen of hypermeters, for 
example, are found in the seventh book, which has three hun- 
dred and twenty tristubhs ; but half of the dozen are in the 
fifty-seven tristubhs of adliy. 179. On the other hand, the 
fourth book, which has two hundred tristubhs, has no ex- 
ample.^ The second book, which has only one hundred and 
fifty-five tristubhs, has thirty examples.^ In the thirteenth 
book the older parts have most examples. Thus in the few 
tristubhs that tell of the seers’ oath, adhy. 94, there are twelve 
hj^ermeters in tliirteen tristubhs, a much greater proportion, 
as the tale is much more ancient, than is found in any other 
part of equal length in this book.^ 

As an illustration of the epic free tristubh with hyper- 
meters may be taken the following stanzas from the continu- 
ation of the story of the Frog-girl in hi, 192, 48 ff. : 

[Yaraadeva uvaca] 

prayaccha vaiuyilu mama parthiva tvam 
krtam hi te karyam abhyam aqakyam 

1 He seldom comments on unusual rhythms, although often remarking on 
archaisms real or fancied, as for example on prasthe dattva vipinam brahma- 
nebhyah, at i, 9^1, 23 b, explaining prasthe as for pratasthe “ with Vedic loss 
of reduplication.” 

2 The fourth book is writ like the Eamayana, in the refined style, and has 
scarcely a dozen padas of the free tristubh type, almost all its tristubhs being 
upajatis. 

® Two such hypermeters in one stanza are not unusual in old tales, e. g., iii, 
192, 63 a-b, janami putram dayavarsam tava 'ham jatam mahisyam ^)yena- 
jitaih narendra. 

^ Compare what was said above, in the note on p. 221, regarding the 9 lokas 
in this section. 
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ma tva ’vadliid Varuno gborapaqair 
brahmaksatrasya bitare vartamanam 

[rajo Vaca] 

anadvahau suvratau sadhudantav (_ w ) 

etad vipranaiii | vahanam Vamadeva (— , 

tabhyam yahi tvaib. j yatra kamo maharse {—, __ ) 

cchaiidansi vai tvadr^aiii saiiivalianti (— ^ ) 

[Vamadevay 

chandaiisi vai madr^aiii saiiivalianti 
loke *musmin partliiva yani saiiti 
asmins tu loke mama yanam etad 

asmadvidhanam | aparesam ca raj an ^ ^ ) 

[raja] 

catvaras tvam va | gardabhab samvaliantu (— , ^ ) 

qresthaQvataryo | barayo vataranhali (_, ^ ) 

tais tvam yahi ksatriyasyai ^sa vabo (— ) 

mamiii ’va vamyau [ na tavai ’tau bi viddbi ) 

[Vamadevab] 

gboram vratam brabmanasyai ’tad abur 
etad raj an yad iha ’jivamanah 
ayasmaya gborariipa mabantaQ 
catvaro va yatudhanah suraudrab 
maya prayuktas ( tvadvadbam Ipsamana (_, _ ^ ^ 
vahantu tvam ^ita^tila^ caturdha 

And so on (the last stanza lias six padas, as not infre- 
quently happens).^ 

As seen in some of these stanzas, there is sometimes accord 
between the hypenneter and its environment. This is not 
rare. Thus in ii, 58, 9, three padas have the fonn ^ _ 
v_/ ^ w __ xi, and these are followed by pada d as a hy- 

permeter of the same sort; ity agato *ham nrpa te taj ju- 
sasva. The hypeimetric cadence to close a passage is not 
unusual. Thus to close a stanza, xiii, 159, 11 : sa eva pur- 
vam nijaghana daityan, sa purvadeva^ ca babhuva samraf, 
sa bhutanam bhavano bhutabhavyah, sa vi^vasya ’sya jagatag 


1 That is, it is a strophe of two three-pada tristuhhs (above, p. 194). 
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ca ’bliigopia. Again, in i, 90, 5 d : bliuyag ce ’danim vada 
kirii te vadami; tlien Astaka uvaca. As hypermeters I 
should explain the difficult padas, 1, 3, 123 c-^, the latter 
having (affectation of the antique ?) choriambic opening be- 
fore •u KJ (No. 18 has w w w _ \J KJ w w) I 

van uavanltaih | hrdayaiii tlksnadharam(iti). 

The preceding pada is, I think, to be re^al as : 

tad vi par It am [ ubhayam ksatriyasya, 

instead of tad ubhayam etad vipailtam. Then all the pUdas 
are metrical, after a fashion. 

There is a regular tristubh with the movement m 

w and hypermetric in bhayahitasya dayam mama 

’ntikat tvam (cited under No. 23). Like this, but with a 
different hypermetric opening, is the apparent pada found in 

1, 3, 63 c : hitva | girim agvi- | nau ga muda carantau, 

_ w ^ with neglected coosura. 

This brings me to the comparatively few cases of different 
cresura in this form of hypermeter. As sho\vn in the exam- 
ples given above, the cmsural jxiuse comes after the fifth 
syllable. When this is neglected (but the practice is ol> 
served in a large majority of the cases), we have an approach 
to the shifting cmsura of the former division, iv, and, as 1 
have said already, it may seem simpler to regard such cases 
as initial hypeimeters with long instead of short initial. But 
the difference of cadence between the opening ^ w __ m and 
xi _ xf, seems, as in the case of the gloka, to mark an 
important though not a radical distinction, between these 
groups. While the ictus of the former, as in vrsallpatih, is 
w w _L w JL, that of the latter, as in hatarii saragrffine is w A, 

[ Nor does the shift of caesura in asuraih surayam 

bhavato 'smi dattah, etc., change this. But when the second 
class shifts the caesura to the sixth syllable, as in yatra devi 
Gahga satatam prasuta, then, instead of coinciding with the 
ictus of iv, we still have necessarily the same opening with 
that of V, but still differentiated in the following. For in 
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the whole tristubh, we certiiiiily cannot read hatam samgranie 

Sahadevena papam as kj 1 I etc., whereas in the other 

case the only way, as it seems to me, to read the pada is yatra 
deyl Gah | ga | satatam prasuta. I prefer, therefore, not 
to call these cases long initial hypermeters, but to class them 
separately, as vi. There are, as 1 have shown, cases whicli 
bridge the distinction and connect these classes in their ex- 
treme varieties, so that some may choose rather to consider 
them as radically identical openings ; bnt it is certainly con- 
venient to distinguish these forms. Of vi I have the follow- 
ing examples, the type being antkiue, as in INIund. Up., hi, 1, 
6, yatra tat satyasya paramam nidhrmam, as distinguished 
from ib. ii, 2, 10, iia tatra suryo bhati na candratarahaih, ne 
’ma vidyuto bliaiiti kuto yam agnili, etc. I unite with 
them the sporadic cases where the caesura, instead of coming 
after the sixth, where it is usually found, is neglected or 
falls after the fourth syllable, except where, in the latter case, 
two light syllables follow : ^ 

i, 89, 3 b, sa vai rajan na ’bhyadhikali kafchyate ca 

(No. 13) 

i, 197, 10 d, yatra devi Gailga satatam prasuta (No. 3) 

ii, G4, 11 b, vi^esatah ksattarahitam maniisyam (No. 19) 

iii, 134, 7 a, evam Astavakrah samitau hi garjan (No. 3) 

ib, 27 c, balesu putresu krpanaiii vadatsu (No. 19) 

iii, 13,193 a (B. 192, 54) mamai Va tan vamyau parigrliya 

rajan 

B. omits eva, but both texts immediately after have — 
iii, 192, 55 b, na tva nuQasmy adya prabh^i hy asatyam 

(No. 1) 

V, 42, 9 b, tatra 'nu te yanti na taraiiti mrtyam (No. 19) 

V (42 17), 1,592 d, etad vidvan upaiti katharii nu karma 

(No. 2) 

B. has 710 T^iti — 

44^ 10 a, guruiii Qisyo nityam abhivadaylta (No. 20) 

V, 44, 28 c, rathariitare barhadrathe va 'pi rajau (No. 6) 

v, 48, 77 c, yegenai ’va ^ailaia abhihatya jambhah 

(No. 20, note) 

2 C. 1,584 has te tatra ^nuyanti. 


1 For these cases see below. 
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vii, 2, 1 b, bhinnaih navain iva ’tyagadhe Kurunam 

(No. 9)^ 

vii, 179, 26 b, qaktyrstiprasamusalany ayudbani (No. 13)^ 
But C. 8,140, has Qaktyah prasa (regular) — 

vii i, 4,546 b, praduQ cakre vajrapratimaprabhavam (No. 2) 

Here B. 89, 23 has vajram atiprabhavam, but C.’s form 
(words) is a stereotyped tiistubh ending, as in viii, 89, 61 d ; 
ix, 17, 19 d; 85, 37 c; xii, 112, 21b, etc.; e. g., in the last 
case, pura mahendra pratiinaprabhava. 

[xii, 108, 33 a, etat sarvam anirdegenai Vam uktam 

xiii, 94, 13 d, na hy utsahe drastum iha jivalokam (No. 19) 

xiv, 9, 34 g, sahasram dantaiiam Qatayojananam (No. 2) 

H. 2, 72, 31c, virupaksaih sudar^aiiarn punyayonim (No. 7) 

ib. 32 d, somapaiiam iBaricipanam varistliah (No. 8) 

ib. 44 a, vi-ahjano jano ‘tha vidvan sainagrah 

(Note to No. 9 in Appendix, with the pada tri-ambakam 
pustidam, etc., another case of resolution.) 

Compare also the pada cited above p. 278, nia pradah 
Qyenaya, etc. 

In the explanation of the padas given above, I have partially 
accepted'^ the analysis of Kiihnau, who in his book. Die 
Trishtubh-Jagatl Familie, has divided yatrd tat sdtyasyd | 
paramdih nidlianain ; but I cannot carry this out in tans te 
dadani, ma prapata prapatam, and therefore separate the 
classes, reading the latter as tans td dadani | ma prapat4 
prapatam. The pada with caesura after the sixth syllable, 

1 Perhaps va for iva (as below). 

2 On this pada also, see below. 

® This extraordinary verse, though anirde9ena is vouched for by the com- 
mentator, seems by metre and meaning to have been originally a sample of 

No. 27 (with nirdegena in its usual sense), ^ ^ ^ 

As it stands it must have fourth brevis (hypermeter), 

^ Kiihnau’s schemes (loe. cit., pp. 104, 159) find a place even for the pada: 
yada '<;‘rausam Dronah Krtavarma Krpa? ca, which does indeed stand in C. 
196 a, but is corrected in B. i, 1, 198, ^^rausam having been taken over from 
the circumjacent padas, but being properly omitted (as in C. 201, yada DropeJ, 
leaving a regular tristubh. See, however, viii, below. 
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examples above, may, however, be grouped for mechanical 
clearness with the regular tristubhs, the numbers of which 
I^have added to the various specimens. 

As in the case of tristubh versus gloka pada, one cannot 
always say just which measure one has in hand when regular 
and hypermetric tristubhs run together. Thus in xiii, 80, 
11 a~b; 

dheiium savatsfiih, 

kapilam bhiirigriiglm 
kahsyopadohaih, 

vasanottarlyam ; 

or in iii, 34, 21 c-d : 

mitrani cai ’nam | acirad bliajante 
deva ive ’ndram | upajivanti cai ^nam, 
like a vaitallya. 

The hypermetric syllable may be only apparent (elision) 
in some cases. In the older epic I have noticed only a elided 
thus, as in v, 44, 10 d : 

esa prath ’mo brahmacaryasya padah 

In the later epic, such elision takes place as well in the case 
of u and i, unless we assume a freer use of hypermetric syllar 
bles ; as in : 

i, 55, 11 d, tvaiii va Yaruno dharmaraja Yamo va 

vii, 201, 65 b, paracvadhinaiii gadinam ca ’yatasim 

ib. c, Qubliraih jatilam musalinaiii candramauliin 

vii, 9,455 d (=:ib. d), vyaghrajiiiam paridadhanaiii dandapanim 

But here B. has parighinam. 

xiv, 10, 2 a, Dhrtarastra ! prahito gaccha Maruttain ^ 

H., 2, 79, 9 c, where the whole stanza reads ; 

a, apo devya [ rsinaiii (hi viqvadhatryo 

b, divya madantyo yah | gamkara dharmadhatryah 

c, hiranyavarnah | pavakah qivatamena 

d, rasena Qreyaso mam jusantu 


1 Read gacch^ (a common type, No. 14). 

2 C., 7,794, omits hi, and in b reads dliarmaratryah. 
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If yah folloAved rasena it would improve both padas ; but on 
this see the next paragraph. In c, hypermetric, givatamena 
must be read as giv’tainena. In the next stanza (after apam 
esa smrto mantrah, intervening), C., d, has (sc. ma) 
bliartur bliaveyaiii rusatl syam ca vagaga 

but here B., 11, has syam vagaiiiga, which smacks of B.’s 
usual improving process. 

vii-ix. Double Hypermeters or Tristubhs of Thirteen 

Syllables. 

vii. Sporadically appears an “inserted fifth’’ in addition 
to the initial hyi^ermeter : 

xiii, 94, 3 a, rsayah sametah | pagcime vai prabhase 
xiii, 102, 39 a, gatavarsajivi | yag ca guro manusyah 

If the reading is right, this is found, but with different open- 
ing, in 

iii, 197, 27 a, etasam prajfinam | palayita yagasvi. 

viii. But in the last case (though tasam may be suggested 
for etasam) a combination seems to be at work which is like 
that wrought by the caesura after the fifth, in cases where 
the tristubh then builds up its second half independently. 
Thus palayitii yagasvi would be a regular second lialf and 
etasam prajanam would be a rough metrical equivalent of 
the type yatra devi Ganga. The cases are : 

(1) ii, 67, 4 c, sa tvam prapadyasv^a | Dhrtarastrasya vegma^ 

(2) iii, 5, 20 c, sahayanam esa | samgrahane Thyupayah 

(3) V, 46, 27 c, ajag caro diva- | ratram atandritag ca ^ 

(4) viii, 76, 18 a prasag ca mudgarah | gaktayag tomarag ca 

(5) xiii, 159, 26 a, sa eva parthaya [ gvetam agvam prayacchat 

(read prayacchat ? ) 

(6) xiv, 9, 10 b, balani sarvani | virudhag ca ’py amrdnan 

^ Possibly, however, prapadya has been altered here by a grammarian. 

2 In oO, ajag earo divaratram atandrito *ham, where C., 1,790, has ajag ca 
^horatram. The stanza is Upanishadic ; angusthamtoah puruso mahatma na 
drgyate *sau hrdi samnivistah, ajag (etc.), sa tarn matva kavir aste pra- 
sannah (as in KaUia vi, 17, etc.). 
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(7) H. 2, 72, 32 a, bhunkte ya eko (pronounce yaiko) vibliur | 

jagato vicvam agryam 

(8) ib. 47 d, abhi trivistapaih | Qaranaiii yami Eudram 

(9) ib. C. 7448 c, guha ’bliibliutasya | purusasye ^qvarasya^ 

And so, perhaps, in the case cited above from IL, 2, 79, 9 b, 
divya madantyo yah | gaiiikara dharmadhatiyah (when, after 
rasena in d, tah may be supplied). 

The number of cases (all I have found) is considerably 
reduced by reading in the etilsam verse above, 



tasam prajaiiaui 

iD (1) 

sa tvam prapadya 

in (4) 

prasfiQ ca mudgh’ah 

in (5) 

saiva parthaya 

in (6) 

balani sarva (analogous to viQva) 

in (8) 

trivistapam (omitting abhi) 


But the type seems to be established by bhunkte yfiiko vi- 
bhuh in (7), and guha ’bhibhutasya in (9) ,* so it may seem 
better to stick to the text tlian to adopt an explanation which 
would demand still further changes, such as omitting esa in 
(2), and vibhuh in (7) ; or rejecting the form of (9). Other 
examples of thirteen-syllable tristubhs exist, but they seem 
to belong to another category, as shown below, where, liowev(3r, 
chandovidas te | ya uta na ’dhltavedrdi differs from adyai’va 
punya ’ham | uta vah Pandaveyah only by caesura, the latter 
(from i, 198, 5 b) belonging here. 

Defective Tristubhs. 

Considering the extent of the epic, the number of defective 
(impossible) tristubh padas is small. Some of these I have 
already noticed incidentally, and need not take up again. The 
others I group in their order : 

i, 197, 23 d, adya ^gesasya bhuvanasya tvam bhava ^dyah 

Omit Bhava, QiYSi (Eo. 13, hypermetric). 


1 Here B. (59) has puruse9varasya. 
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V, 42, 15 d, na ’dhlyita nirnudann iva ’sya ca ’yuh 
Eead va for iva.^ 

V, 44, 3 c, anarabhyaih vasatl ’lia karyakale 

Omit iha (= atmany eva) . 

V, 44, 25 a, abhati Quklam iva lohitam iva ’tlio 

krsnam atha ’njanam kadravam va (v. 1. in 26 a, 
krsnam ayasam arkavarnain). 

Read va for iva ’tho and atlio krsnam aiijanam. In 26 a, a 
like change. So v, 48, 86 d, akage ca ’psu ca te kramah syat, 
for ca apsu. 

V, 44, 28 a-c, nai Varksu tan na yajuhsii na 'py atharvasu 
na drcyate vai vimalesu samasu 
ratbamtare barliadratlie va ’pi raj an 

For c, see the list above, p. 295. In a, read niiivarksu tan 
na ’j)i yajuhsv atharvasu, or as hypennetric with yajusu? 

viii, 3,338 c, ditsuh Kariiah samare hastisatkarii yah 

B. 66, 30, has hastisadgavam and omits yah 

xii, 60, 46 c-d, adharo vitanah samsrsto vaigyo brahmanas trisu 
varnesu yajnasrstah 

The preceding padas make metre and sense. These make 
neither. 

xii, 226, 18, na tat sadah satparisat sabha ca sa 

prapya yam na kurute sada bliayam 
dharmatattvam avagahya buddhiman 

yo ‘bhyupaiti sa dhuramdharah pum^n (v. 1. narah) 

Read (?) 

na tat sadah satparisat sabha ca sa 
sam prapya yam na kurute sada bhayam 
tad dharmatattvam avagahya buddhiman 
yas tv abhyupaiti sa dhuramdharo narah 

The sa has caused the loss of the following sam, a copy-error. 
Just so, bhavatmakam parivartamanam has lost sam before the 

^ The form va for iva ia found everywhere, e. g., xiii, 90, 42 c, sa vai 
muktah, pippalam bandhanad va (cyavate). So R. vii, 34, 15; 36, 42. 
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last word, xii, 10,544 a = 287, 13. Tlie parallel proverb, v. 35, 
58, has na sa sabha yatra iia santi vrddhah (Manu, xii, 114). 

xii, 285, 26 d, mam adhvare Qaihsitarah stuvanti 
rathaihtaraih samagaQ co ’pagaiiti 
mam brahmana brahmavido yajaiite 
(d) mama ’dhvaryavah kalpayaiite ca bhagam 

Varied readings in xiii, 159, 16, where d appears as tasmai 
havir adhvaryavah kalpayanti, but tasmai here is offensive. 
Read me 'dhvaryavah. 

H. 2, 74, 27 b, ^aQvac chreyah kanksibhir \raradameyavirya(h) ^ 

(sc. pujyase) 

V, b and ix. Mora-Tristubhs. 

V, b. In the form of the hypennetric tristubh shown above 
in ta-tha titiksnr atitiksor vi§istah or na tvam prcchami, Vidura, 
yad dliitam me, the scheme is 

Xi ^ Wj ^ 

Now, as soon as the caesura in such a combination of syllables 
shifts back to the fourth syllable, , vy vy 'w/ ^ 

as in 

tesiiih kraman kathaya tato *pi ca ’nyat, v, 42, 26 c, 

it is evident that, although such a pada may be mechanically 
equated with No. 19 (as a hypermeter), it is on the other 
hand nothing but a mora-equi valent of the foim (No. 1) 
siv V/ — V-/ — 2 :^. Again, in the case of, neglected 
coesura (above), where two light syllables follow the “ extra ” 
syllable, we may as well take gaktyrstiprasamusalaiiy ayudhani 

as an equivalent of ^ _ vy _ ^ hke tlie regular 

pada with _ w in the second foot (No. 6) ; or, to give an 

example where the caesura is clearly marked, sa main jihmam, 
Vidura, sarvam bravisi, iii, 4, 21 a, may be scanned as 

^ ^ w w __ w. Such padas stand parallel to the 

regular forms, as in the Gita, 2, 29, imitation of Ka^ha Up. 
ii,7: 

1 The commentator asserts that this is really a " fourteen-syllable pada/’ 
but, as nityada precedes, ja^vat may be omitted, leaving a dodeka hypermeter. 
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aQcaryavat pa^yati ka^cid enam 
aweary a vad vadati tathai ^va ca ’nyah 
aQcaryavac cai ^nam anyah Qriioti. 

As resolution may take place in several places, we get quite 
a variety of rucira-like padas. The common alternation of the 
_ and padas is thus represented : 

xiv, 10, 19 a-b, ayam indro haribhir ayati rajan 

devaih sarvais tvaritaih stuyamanah 

ib. 10, 23 c-d, ayaih yajnaih kurute me surendra 
Brhaspater avarajo vipraniukhyah 

But the choriambus-equivalent is more common, as in 

iii, 134, 28 c, hasti Va tvaiii, Janaka, vinudyamanah 

xiv, 2G, 1 ff. (refrain), yo hrcchayas, tain aham anubravlmi 

Two or three of these padas together are not unusual : 

iii, 132, 9d~10 a, bharyaiii ca vai duhitaraiii svaih sujatam 
tasya garbhah samabhavad agnikalpah ^ 

viii, 68, 7 d and 8a~b, phalarthinam viphala iva ’tipiispah 

pracchaditaiii badicam iva hiiisena 
saihchaditaih garalam iva ^(^anena 

So in the jagatl-pada iii, 133, 10 d, kasmad bfilah sthavira 
iva prabhasase. Here it needs only the iambic opening to 
make a true rucira, and this pada 

is found repeatedly, not in complete rucira-stanzas alone, but 
in jagati stanzas. For example, iii, 3, 31 is a vahgasthabila 
stanza, where three padas are regular, but b has : 

praklrtayec chucisumanah samahitah 

On the other hand, in i, 34, 26, the first pada alone is of vahga- 
stha type, while three rucira padas follow, e. g., pada d : 

mahatmanah patagapateh praklrtanat 

These are both tag-stanzas, embellishing the close of a chapter 

^ The naive padas 10,606 b-7 a, following this stanza, are omitted in B. 
The embryo here says : vedan sangan sarva^astrair upetan adhitavan asmi 
tava prasadat, etc. ! 
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and of benedictive content^ A similar case occurs in iii, 3, 
75 a, where, after praise, is said : 

imam stavaiii prayatamanah samadhina 

pathed iha ’uyo 'pi varam samartliayan, etc. 

But this arrangement is found also apart from such employ- 
ment. So in viii, 66, 47, a, b, d are of this rucira type ; c is 
of upendra form, thus c-d : 

hato maya so ‘dya sametya Karna 

iti bruvan pra^amayase (v. 1. me) 'dya Phalguna 

Here eleven syllables do not equate twelve (thirteen), but 

d equals w w In viii, 84, 20 a, T>. has sphritikacitra, 

where C. 4,281 has (tato dhvajam) sphatikavicitrakancukam, 
probably the original, as B. is apt in varied readings to have 
the, more uniform (improved) types. 

As upendra and vah^astha padas alternate, so rucira padas 
alternate with vahgasthas. Thus in xii, 244, 29, a and c are 
of rucira form ; b and d, of vah^astlia form. In a shinza of 
mixed upajatis, xii, 341, 119 b has 

mahatmanah purusavarasya kirtitam ^ 

The seventh book has a number of these combinations of 
rucira padas and stanzas and upajati padas and stanzas, usu- 
ally as pada tags at the end of cliapters, for example, adliy. 
26, 29, 30, 32 ; but it has also incorporated complete ruciras 
as parts of an upajati system, as in 2, 15 and 16. 

I give now — reverting to the tristubh a few more 
examples : 

ii, 58, 16 a, na ca 'kamah Cakimina devita 'ham 

iii, 4, 17 a, tvaya ppstah kim ah am any ad vadeyam 
iii, 4, 18 a, etad vakyaih Yidura yat te sabhayam 

1 In xii, 219, 52, two or three padas in a benedictive stanza are of this type. 
The first pada in C. begins imam yah pathati vimoksanigeayam, for B. s imam 
hi yah pathati (vi?) moksaniycayam. In xii, 114, 21, a benedictive stanza, 
rucira padas appear in a and d, e. g., the latter: na vanmayam sa labhati 
kiihcid apriyam. xiii, 77, 32 has a whole rucira in benediction. 

2 Compare Gita, 8, 10, sa tam param purusam upaiti divyam, etc. 
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In this example, u, 71, 17, the much affected pada sym- 
metry is shown, b and d having ^ , a and c having 

vA> sj : 

atidyutam krtam idaih Dhartarastra 
yasmat striyam vivadadhvaih sabhaySm 
yogaksemau nagyato vah samagrau 
papan mantran Kuravo mantrayanti 

Similar is ib. 3, only the first pada is jagati. But the second 
foot corresponds to that of the tliird pada ; and so the fourth 

pada has w corresponding to ^ _ in the second 

pada: 

anyam vrmsva patim agubhavini 
yasmad dasyaiii na labhasi devanena 
avacya vai patisu kainavrttir 
nityam dasye viditaiii tat tava ’stu 

Contrast this, for example, with the following padas, 20 a, 
24 a, 26 c, of the same section : 

Bhimasya vakye tadvad eva hjiinasya 
tato Gandharl Vidurag ca ^pi vidvan 
Krsnam Pancalim abravit santvapurvam 

The last is a pure vaigvadevi pada, as above nity^aih dasye 
viditaih tat tava ’stu is a pure vatormi pada, and yogaksemau 
nagyato vah samagrau is a pure galini pada. 

In padas of the rucira or rucira-like type, the same word 
appears in the tristubh, which has caused a discussion in the 
gloka : 

iii, 192, 56 d, tena grestho hhavati hi jivainanah 

V, 44, 18 c~d : sa tarn vrttim bahugunam evam eti 
guroh putre hhavati ca vittir esS 

xii, 300, 27 d, moghah gramo hhavati hi krodhanasya 

Here bhavati need not be pronounced bhoti, as it is a perfect 
parallel to bahu gu- in this stanza and to pacasi (bhavasi) in 
the following : 
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i, 232, 14, srstva lokans trin iman havyavaha 

kale prapte pacasi punali samiddhah 
tvam sarvasya bhuv-anasya prasutis 
tvam eva ’gne bhavasi punah pratistha 

A monosyllabic pronunciation cannot be claimed for all these 
cases, though it might be maiiihiined for special words : 
i, 197, 42 a, taiii cai Va ’gryam stri^^ain atirupayuktam ^ 
iii, 4, 1 c, dharmatmaiiam Viduram agadhabuddhim 

iii, 4, 3 a, evaiii gate Vidura yad adya karyam 

iii, 26, 11 d, labdliva dvijaih nudati iirpah sapatnan 
iii, 34, 9 b, yathakamam viditam Ajatacjatro 
iii, 34, 20 c, maliagunaiii harati hi paumsena 
iii, 111, 10 d, vratam brahman^ carasi hi devavat tvam 

xii, 302, 114 b, maharnavaiii vimalam udarakantam 

xiii, 71, 16 a, drstvai Va mam abhimukham apatantam 
xiii; 93, 136 a, adhvaryave duliitaraiii va dadatu^ 

xiii, 102, 36 b, tathe ^stlnaiii da^aqatam prapnuvanti 
xiii, 103, 3o b, tathai Va Vyan anaduho lokaiiatha 
H. 2, 72, 33 a, Atharvanaih. suqirasam bhutayonim 
H. 2, 74, 23 b, khyato devah pa^,upatih sarvakarma 

But the great objection to a monosyllabic pronunciation is 
that the rucira pada interchanges up to three padas with the 
ordinary tristubh pada, and must therefore be identical in 
structure with the same pada when four times rejjeated, in a 
perfect rucira stanza. But in the rucira stanza, no one can 
maintain for a moment that w w v/ w — is to be read with crasis. 
Why then when a stanza has three padas of the same tyj:>e or 
even one ? 

It may be said, however, that the mora tristubh pada differs 
in no respect from the “inserted fifth,” when the latter is a 
light syllable. For example in this stanza : 

iii, 4, 21, sa mam jihmam, Vidura, sarvam bravisi 
manarii ca te *ham adhikam dharayami 
yathe ’cchakaih gaccha va tistha va tvam 
susantvyamana ^py asati strl jahati 

1 All the other padas here are of strict jalini type, ^ 



8 ih, 94, 44, idem, but va fails. 
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Here it is clear that susantvyamana ’py is a complete foot of 
the inserted fifth variety ; but pada b is indifferently an in- 
serted fifth or a mora pada, the csesura pointing but lightly to 
the latter explanation. One reason, however, against such an 
identification is that the mom explanation in almost all cases 
is indicated, as in most of the examples given, by a plain 
caesura before the fifth. Another is that this explanation 
brings the various padas of a stanza into symmetry, as in iii, 

192, where _ w is employed with predilection throughout, 

and we find in 

iii, 192, 69, yatha yukta [ vamadeva diam enam 
dine dine | saiiidi^anti nr^aiisam 
brail in anebhyo | mrgayatl sdnrtani 
tatha brahman | punyalokaih labheyam 

Here mrgayati su — , as w , accords with the structure 

of the other padas. So in jagatls, e. g., 

vii, 26, 60 -- 66 , sa nagarajah pravaranku^ahatah 

pnra sapakso *drivaro yatba nrpa 
bhayarh tada ripusii samadadhad bhrc^aiii 
vanigjanrinairi ksubliito yatha ’rnavah 
tato dhvanir dviradarathaq-vaparthivaih, etc. 

vii, 50, 14a-b, tatha tada yodhanam ngradarcanaih 
nicainukhe pitrpatirasb’avardhanain ^ 

vii, 109, 37 c-d niqamya tarn pratyanadaus tu Panda vas 

tato dhvanir bliuvanapatha ^sprf^ad bhre^am 

Compare the close of vii, 155, four stanzas of ruciras and 
of vaiigasthas, with the same moi’a-padas. 

A third point to be noticed is that the “ inserted fifth ” as 
brevis, and with its csesura there, is always a rarity (as indi- 
cated in the lists above) unless followea by two (or three) 
other breves, so that we have finally two chief classes to ex- 
plain, one with csesura after the fifth heavy syllable, and the 
other with csesura after the fourth, followed by breves equiva- 

^ Variant on the old stereotyped yamarastravardhana, of battle, hero, etc. 
as in vii, 145, 97 d; ib. 98 d. 
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lent in morse to the rucira pada. There are a few cases 
bridging these classes and showing that the metrical equation 
was not always in harmony with the csesura, but this is no 
more than was to be expected. We are not to imagine that 
the poets set themselves to compose padas by categories; but 
we can hardly escape the conclusion that a piida identical with 
a rucira pada was felt to be tlie same with it, though the 
characteristic pause of the rucira may be absent ; for in the 
regular rucira the sense-pause and rhythmical pause are not 
always identical. Hence, when we find sainanam miiidhni 
rathayanam viyanti in one stanza, andyuvam variian vikurutho 
vigvarupan in the next, i, 3, 65 a, we may explain them as 
belonging to two categories ca3surally distinct, or put them 
into one category, remarkmg that usually the ca3sura is after 
the. fourth in such syllabic combinations ; for even with two 
breves following (the commonest case willi the cjcsura after 
the fifth) the examples are rare in comparison with the riicira- 

like or true rucira pada, 

Kj Kj ^ w ^rucira-like) ; w ^ 'u \j — — vy 

(rucira). It is perhaps in each case merely a question of how 
the pada is naturally to be read. Some will scan only one 
way, e. g., marge bliagiiaih gakatarn iva ’calaksain in iii, 133, 
23d, irrespective of the stanza; while others may be read 
either way, as in the stanza ib. 19 : . 

so 'haiii crutva brahmanaimrh sakaqe 
brahmadvaitaiii kathayitum agato 'smi 
kva ’sau band! yavad euaih sametya 
naksatrani Va savita nacayami 

or when united with the five-syllable foot, as in i, 89, 20 : 

tatra sthitam raaih devasukhesu saktam 
kale ’tite mahati tato 'timatram 
dtito devaiiam abravld ugrarupo 

dhvaiise Ty uccais trihpluteua svarena 

ix. The matra or ati-tristubh pada may even be combined 
with the pada having inserted fifth, where the breves follow- 
ing the csesura seem to be only rucira-like resolution. It is 
a treiskaideka measure: 
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i, 89, 23 b, sainiksya ce ^mam [ tvaritam upagato *smi 
(i, 198, 5 b, adyai Va punya ’bam ) uta vab Pan^veyab^) 

V, 43, 50 c, cbandovidas te | ya uta na ’dbitavedab 
xvii,3, 13 b, yad dattam istem ] vivrtam atbo butam ca 

In xiii, 1, 32 d, ksipram sarpam jalii, ma bhut te viganka, as 
compared with gaktya rakso jahi Karna ’dya turiiam, vii, 179, 
48 c ; tapantam enaiii jalii paparh ni§itbe, ib. 49 b, fe may be 
thought to be an intrusion, but it has a sort of parallel in iii, 
4, 22 d, ne ’dam asti ’ty atha Viduro bbasamanah (where C. 
has atho !). 

The mora rhythm in general is early, being found not only 
in the epic but in the Upanishad and Buddhistic verse. But 
it is found also in imitative parts of the Buranas, as m Vayu 
P., xiv, 7, in a section where npendra packis interchange mth 

the 9alim-like pada ( w _ w ). Here in 7 b-d : ma- 

hatmanam paramamatiih varenyam, kavim puranam anugasit- 
aram, where, as often in the epic, ^ ^ stands with 

w w,— and _ w w — (e. g., 9 a) as the equivalent, 
of the latter. On the last verse above, see the note on p. 
277. The measure appears in tristiibhs as an ati-tristubh of 
twelve ; in jagatls, as an ati-jagatl of thirteen syllables. 

In the Rainayana I know of only one case where this re- 
solved form is found, and that is peculiar. In It. vii, 81, 22, 
an extraordinaiy gloka closes the section, and in G. 88 a 
tag-tristubh of the form above is made out of it. The ex- 
traordinary §loka is : sa tair brahmanam abhyashim sahitair 
brahmavittamaih, ravir astam gato Rama gaccho ’dakam upa- 
sprga, the sun has set (after accepting as a laudation) the 
secret worship by the assembled Veda-versed (seers),” ac- 
cording to the commentator. The parallel in G. indicates a 
brahmanair abhistutah instead of brahm ana = upanisad or 
puja. The tag-end in G. vii, 88, 22 seems to be from a 
phrase just preceding (found in G. and R.), saihdliyam iipasi- 
tuih vTra (Rama). The whole tag reads: 

1 As remarked above, p. 299, this, though inserted here on account of its 
likeness to the next example, belongs rather to the group of Rouble Hyper- 
meters. 
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abhistutah suravarali siddhasangair 
gato ravir suruciram asta^ailain 
tvam apy ato Kagliuvara gaccha saiiidhyam 
npasitum prayatamana narendra 

This may be called a rucirri-tristubli. On the rucira stamaa, 
see the section on aksaracchandas below. 

The Tristubh Stanza. 

Upajatis. Upendpavajpas and Indpavajpas. 

As stanzas, the forms that begin with a diiamb and con- 
tinue with a clioriamb are not particularly common. They 
are generally modified as upajatis, by combination with the 
indra varieties, which begin witli a spondee, indravajra and 
indfavah§a. Sometimes the peidect form appears as a mere 
later addition. Thus in iii, 23, only one stanza, 14, is upen- 
dra in sixteen upajatis (pada a has final brevis). So iii, 111, 
17-18 = 10,044; while in iii, 295, 9 and 10 are two perfect 
vaiiijasthas, interpolated among §lokas. In iii, 232, 14, an 
almost perfect^ upendra is ensconced in stuti of Skanda, 
where the environment is upajati. Again, in iii, 236, in an 
upajati system of thirty-one stanzas, one, 15, is pure upendra, 
except that pada a ends in a brevis ; and 1 9, 25, 27 are also 
pure upendras,^ except that in 27, pada a ends in brevis. In 
xii, 201, out of twenty-seven tristnbhs, two, 6 and 23, are 
pure upendras. A pair of padas occurs in viii, 89, 47, tato 
mahiiii sagaramekhalani tvam sapattanaiii gramavatlih samrd- 
dham. But two padas together is a large number except in 
late passages, like iii, 176 and 177, where they are not uncom- 
mon (176, 7, 15, 16 ; 177, 11, 21, 22) ; vangasthas in vii, 109, 
36-37, with a rucira pada, etc. 

As the van 9 astha(biia) is merely an upendra with a sylljx- 

1 The third pada, however, ends in a brevis. On this point is to be noticed 
that such a brevis is not uncommon in the Bharata, but in the Bamayana is 
rare enough to deserve a special notice of R, vi, 74, 54, where every pada 
ends in brevis. Here the stanza itself is upendra, but the system is upajati. 

2 Here only eight padas are not of upajati form, but ^ ^ . 
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ble added, ^ so the jagatl corresponds to the different forms 
of the tristnbh. Tims in i, 197,^25, it takes the place of a 
vatormi, tatra hy ckam bhavitaro na sam 9 ayo, yoniih sarve 
mannsim avigadhvam, tatra jmyaih karma krtva ’visahyam, 
bahun anyan iiidhanam prilpayitva; and just below, 53 b, 
paficanam eka svakrtene ’ha karmana, where it is hyper- 
metric. Here a and d have eleven, c, 12, and b, 13 syllables. 
A near approach to a perfect vahcastha is found in i, 198, 8, 

where all four padas are normal, except that in b, _ 

takes the place of the opening diiainb. In ii, 64, 5, all padas 
are perfectly regular. The interchange of an occasional 
vahcastha piida with the other pfidas of an iipajati tristnbh 
is too common to call for further remark. Two iirstances 
will he found in i, 193, 20 and 22. In the former, the stiinza 
would be a perfect upendra, but pada c is of vahejastha form ; 
in the latter, which is an upajilti tristnbh, pada c again is of 
pure vahgastha form. So in i, 197, 11, an indravahga pada 
heads and closes a tristnbh stanza. The ca^.sura is after the 
fifth or fourth, passim ; or after the sixth, as in i, 197, 17 a, 
yada tu paryaptam ilia ’sya^ kridaya; or a second occurs, 
as in iii, 5, 19 c, sarhvardhayan stokam iva ’gnim atmavan. 
The sixth place is often half as common as the fifth. 

The caesura in the padas of the upajati system is found 
most frequently after the fourth or fifth. The former, per- 
haps, in isolated padas, as in xii, 64, 18 d, tatas te 'ham dadmi 
varan yathestam, and i, 92, 9 a and 11 d; but the forms in the 
Bharata, though inclining largely to the fifth place, vary con- 
stantly, as they do in the Itamayana. Examples from the 
latter have been given above in the introductory paragraph, 
I add some specimens from the other epic : 

tad vai nr^aiisam tad asatyam Tihur 
yah sevate dharmam anarthabuddhih 

artlio *py anlc^asya tathai Va raj an, i, 92, 5 a-c 

nllotpalabha siiradevate Va 

Krsna sthita murtiinati Va Laksmih, iv, 71, 17 c~d, 

1 That is for O' vy \j , mechanically considered. 

2 On the light syllable before mute and liquid, see above, p. 242. 
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where a-b have csesiira after the fifth and fourth respectively. 
Not infrequently where the tristubhs pause after the fifth, 
the jagati, in the same stanza, pauses after the fourth, as 
in iii, 268, 19; 

saQafikhaghosah satalatraghoso 
gandivadhanva miiluir iidvahaiiQ ca 
yada (^aran arpayita tavohasi 

tada manas te kim iva ’bliavisyat 

But in pure vahgasthas, the caesura is apt to vary almost with 
the pada, as in xii, 103, 40 : 

na samadandopanisat ^ pracasyate 
na mardavaiii qatmsu yatrikaili sada 
na sasyaghato na ca sahikarakriya 
na ca ^pi bliiiyah prakrter vicarana 

So in viii, 18, 12, the caesura of two padas falls after the fourtli 
and fifth respectively, and then comes the pada : ativa cukso- 
bhayisur janardanam; while the fourth pada is cut after 
the fourth syllable. Alternation is common, as ib. 14-15 

and alternately^). Sometimes there is 

no caesura: 

vaditraQafikhasvanasihhanadaih 
qaiasi^aktyrstinipataduhsaham, viii, 88, 3-4 

or it is irregular : 

alaiii virodhena ! dhig astu vigraham, ib. 21 b. 

krtyam atharvangiraslm ivo ^grain, viii, 91, 48 = ix, 17, 44. 

Upajatis are sometimes used to close systems, as are also 
upendras and vahgasthas. Pure vahgasthas may end a system 
of upajati tristubhs, as in viii, 76 and 79, xii, 167, 49-51, just 
as upajatis close a scene composed in old tristubhs. The 
analogy with the tag-measures (discussed below) is here com- 
plete; the scene is set off with something better than the 
ordinary. As an example of the way in which upajatis are 
thus used may serve the end of iii, 154; or in i, 197 and 198, 

1 Upanisad is here secrecy. So perhaps in xii, 271, 30, (apetatrsnanara, 
etc.) caturthopanisaddharmah sadharana iti smrtih. 
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where the first part of the wedding scene at Drupada’s is in 
irregular old tristubhs, but regular upajatis conclude the 
scene ; the latter beginning just where the actual wedding is 
described, and taking in the stixtement that the heroine was 
first married to Yudliisthira, then to the other brothers ; that 
she preserved her virginity day by day ; and that Drupada in 
conclusion gave most extravagant gifts. The smoothness of 
the statement babhuva kanyai Va gate gate 'hani, etc., 198, 14, 
stands with its surrounding verses in at least metrical contrast 
to the part that goes before, where tristubhs of vatormi and 
^alini padas and every sort of irregular combination is the 
rule. Whether the uniform upajatis conform to the uniform- 
ing of the poem is certainly a proper question to raise, though 
no signed and sealed statement to that effect is extant. 

Another interesting example ^vill be found at the end of the 
gambling scene, where from ii, 67, 24, almost regular upajatis 
continue to the end. This happens to be the passage where 
the heroine puts the legal question to which BhTsma is un- 
able to reply, and where Karna joins in the laugh. The 
question is implied in what follows (68-70), but the passage 
in its present form is certainly open to the suspicion of having 
been rewritten by a more modern hand. 

The first chapter of the Rsyagrnga episode is in old tri- 
stubhs. With the beginning of the sensuous description in the 
second chapter begin the uj)ajatis, iii, 111, 112. 

In the systems of the older epic, w , 

and w are used as interchangeable second feet. So uni- 
versal are — and w that they must be considered 

as the chief tristubh measure of the older epic, greatly in 

excess of w w But in the fourth book and most later 

parts, these recede before the upajati forms. Jagati padas are 
inseited occasionally in all the free tristuDh sections.^ It is 
perhaps worthy of remark that, for example, in the Dyuta 
Parvan, the diiambic opening, or even, it might be said, the 

^ The process elsewhere of making a jagati pada is sometimes patent, as 
in viii, 90, 72 d : bhindhi tram enam Namucim yatha Harih (for yath 'endrah) ; 
here in an upajati system of jagatls. 
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whole upendra form, is found par excellence in the final 
pada(s), though found also in a, b, c, especially as the section 
gradually passes (towards its end) into regular upajatis, 67, 
26 ff. For example, at the beginning of the scene, 66, 12-16 : 

-- ■ J - - Vk/ } __ _ ^ * 

vy \J ; vy W , \J ^ 

13, w , w w ; ; 

— i ww — \j • \j j \j \j v_y 

14, , — Kj v_/ ; \j — , — \j w w; 

^ » — ^ j w — w , ___ 

1^5 — 1 — 5 O' — , — O' O' O' O' ; 

— t O' O' O' ; O' — O' , O' o^ O' O' 

16, O' O' O' ; O' — O' , w w O'; 

^ o/.wo' w — w; O' — w , oo' O' O' 

I have remarked in the list of examples given above that 
some of the older fonns of the tristnbh are practically confined 
to the early parts of the epic. Tlie fourth and seventh books 
are considered to be late, or, what amounts to the same thing, 
modern expanded forms of older material. The middle foot 
w, O' O' — occurs not infrequently in the older epic, but in the 
whole fourth book it occurs but once, and in the seventh only 
twice in 1280 padas. Upajati systems, except, as just ol> 
served, as a sort of tag, are not frequent in the older epic, 

where the systems are of the type — . w and w o' with 

interspersed choriambs. The latter part of the tliird book, 
however, and all of the fourth book prefer the upajati system 
(the caesura being after the fourth in only one-third of the 
cases in the latter), and blocks of upajatis appear in tlie much- 
expanded battle-books. As a system, the upajati marks late 
passages, such as the song of in the eleventh section of the 
thirteenth book, and the praise of gifts in the fifty-seventh sec- 
tion of the same book, where only two padas are not upajati. 
This book is also marked by the large number of its galini 
stanzas (not single padas), which keep up an old measure in 
a new fixed form. Old as is the choriambic pada, the stanza 
form of the choriambic tristnbh employed in great groups to the 
exclusion of other forms of tristnbh appears to be an innovation. 
A form once given persists, and so we have late passages with 
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_ w as the second foot, just as this and w w are still 

met here and there in the Puranas,^ but when the choriamb is 
employed continuously in a long system ^ the passage may be 
set down as late, or, if one prefers the expression, as more 
refined, as in the whole Ramayana and in the later books of 
the Mahabharata. 

Another mark of lateness appears to lie in the absence of an 
indiscriminate mixture of tristubh and jagati forms. Later 
passages are rather apt to show uniformity in this regard ; 
earlier passages show none, though an harmonious com- 
mingling in alternate or chiastic form (12 + 11 + 12 + 11 or 
11 + 12 + 12 + 11) is at all times somewhat affected, and late 
passages sometimes show no uniformity ; but the tendency is 
in the other direction. 

The Syllaba Anceps. 

In respect of the pada syllaba anceps, the epic pennits this 
not only in free tristubhs, but also in upajjltis, and even in 
isolated pure choriambic stanzas. But even the classical j)oets 
share this freedom. That is to say, as Professor Capeller has 
shown, although the rule is that pure upendras and indravajras 
or the corresponding jagatis shall have final anceps only at the 
end of the hemistich, yet if these stanzas, though complete 

1 Solitary yalini stanzas also occur in the Puranas. For example, Vayu P. 
vi, 71, repeated in ix, lia, Avhere occurs the stanza : vaktrad yasya brahmana 
samprasutah, yad [tad] vaksatah ksatriyah purvahhage, vai^yag co Wor 
yasya padbhyam ca ^udrah sarve varna gatratah samprasutah, a pure 9 alinT. 

2 A choriambic verse or stanza is a different matter. TJiis may be as old, 
or older, than a corresponding stanza of other form. For example, the prose 
proberb of Gaut. xxiii, 29, appears in the form pahea "nrtany ahur apatakani 
first in Yas. xvi, 35, as an upajati stanza. The oldest version in the epic is in 
i, 82, 16, where there is no exception in the case of a teacher, as in Gautama 
(for an untruth here is a mortal sin, not venial), nor Is the priest included, as 
in Vas. ; but the five venial lies are in case of wounds, about women, in case 
of marriage, death, and robbery, couched in upajati. A second form occurs, 
however, in xii, 165, 30, where the teacher is mentioned in the same way as 
is the priest. The other difference between the epic versions is that the latter 
begins na narmayuktam anrtaih hinasti ; the former, vacanam hinasti, as cho- 
riamb. Spruch 3,321 has only one of these forms (ascribed to a Purana), 
Manu, viii, 112, is in 9 loka. 
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in themselves, form part of a general system of iipajatis, the 
freer form is permitted. Thus in Jlaghuvah^a vii, 9, a pure 
indravajra occurs with the tliint pada ending in brevis, but it 
is in an upajati chapter. Examples from epic poetry are : 

ii, 56, 21a (a tristubh stanza), tato vidvau Viduraui inaii- 
trimukhyam 

ii, 63, 10 a (ditto), jaiilmahe devitam Saubalasyri 

So in these pure choriambic stanzas, found in a general 
lipajati system : 

iii, 176, 7, tava pratijnaiii Kururaja satyaiii 
cikirsamanas tad anupriyaiii ca 
tato na gacchama vanany apfisya 
Suyodhanaiii sanucaraiii nihantum 

and ib. 15, 

tava hthasiddhyartham api pr a vrttau 
SuparnaketiK^ ca Ciiiec ca na])ta 
tathai Va Krsnah pratimo balenil 
tathai ^va ca diaih naradeva varya 

iv, 11, 9, c, Brhannalam maiii naradeva viddhi 
ib. 64, 17 a, cacara samkhye vidiqo di^aQ cS; 


This is very rare in Virata. In jagatl: 

iii, 268, 19 c, yada Qaran arpayita tavohas! 
xiii, 70, 9 c-d, tvaya pmTi dattam it! ‘ha ^uqruma 

nrpa dvijebhyah kva nu tad gataiii tav3, 

Examples in the Harivahga may be found at 2, 95, 1 ff. (= 
8781 ff.) ; ib. 6a; ib. 10 and 11c: ib. 14a and c; ib. 24c; 
ib. 29 c (na vetsi) ; 2, 124, 53 a (= 10,625), etc. 

Epic usage, however, keeps the final syllable long in the 
prior padas. Exceptions like those just given are not uncom- 
mon, but are distinctly exceptions. I have no statistics, but 
perhaps the general condition may be stated well enough in 
saying that one has to hunt for final breves in prior padas of 
pure upendra and indravajra stanzas and does not have to 
hunt for final longs ; while in upajatis the final breves are not 
so uncommon as in the pure stanzas of uniform t 3 rpe. 
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In this regard I see no special difference between the two 
epics. Perhaps the Ramayana poet is a little more shy of the 
brevis but it occurs there also, not only in pure upendras 
standing in an upajati environment, but even in isolated tag- 
stanzas where the upendra stands alone. Thus where G. ii, 
33, 27 has a varied reading which converts the stanza to an 
upajati, the Bombay text of R. ii, 33, 29, presents (in an 
upajati environment) a pure upendra stanza, with the first 
pada ending in brevis, pratTksamano 'bliijanarii tada ’rtSm. 
Another example will be found in vi, 69, 92 = G. 49, 77, In 
upajatis it will be enough to refer to R, ii, 15, 44 a; 21, 52 c; 
37, 34 a; 36 a; v, 28, 4 ff., etc. In the case of isolated tag- 
upendras, examples may be found in R. vi, 61, 39, where c 
ends in a brevis, although the isolated stanza is pure upendra, 
and in R. ii, 115, 24 (not in G.), wdiere both a and c end in 
breves : 

tada hi yat karyam upaiti kiiiicld 
upayanaiii co ’pahrtam niaharham 
sa padukabhyam prathamam nivedyS, 
cakara paQcad Bharato yathavat 

One fact seems certain from the treatment of upajatis 
versus upendras and indravajras or vaiigastliabliilas and indra- 
vaiigas, namely, that the native metricists in calling the upajati 
a mixture of upendra and indravajra or of vahyastha and 
indravanga, and treating it as a derived form are historically 
incorrect. Of course, the upajati stanza is a stanza in which 
some padas are of one type and some are of another ; but it 
is not a mixed development from pure stanzas of either type. 
On the contrary, the upajati is the prius, and the pure upendra 
and pure indravajra stanza is a refinement on the mixed type. 
Historically the choriambic tristubh begins with syllaba anceps 
like the ^loka,^ and upendras and indravajras are differentia- 

^ For this reason, in the Illustrations, though giving examples of each, I 

do not separate (as is usually done) the types of opening, e. g., \j 

and Kj . Only in complete forms of stanzas, like the calini, vatormi, 

and rucira, is the first syllable fixed. In the free tristubh and upajati stanzas 
the initial syllable is quite indifferent. Then comes the upendra stanza, 
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tions of the earlier mixed types. They had the same devel- 
opment as had the galini, which began, as in the epic, with 
^ ^ and settled at last into as a first foot. 

The upajati stanza in its turn is derived (as a more refined 
form) from the mixed tristubh of the early epic type, which 
unites into one stanza not only piidas of the choriainbic type 

and of the types , ww , but also of the 

type of the rucira or mora-pada ; of which, together witli tlie 
special stanzas of fixed form derived from these measures, I 
shall speak hereafter. It is to be observed that this mixture 
of vatormi, 9alinl, choriainbic, and resolved-syllable padiis in 
one stanza is Vedic and Bharataic, non-classical and non-Bama- 
yanan,^ but also, in a very limited degree, Puranic. That is to 
say, the Bharata, the oldest extant Purana, on the one hand 
preserves the old Vedic type, which is still kept up in a 
measure in the later Puranic diction, while on the other it 
has the clear-cut upajati system favored by Valmiki, tlie 
former both in early and late parts; the latter only in late 
parts, according as the different poets preserved the old style, 
or, like Valmiki, cut loose from it and wrote only in upajati 
form. 


Emergent Stanzas. 

Of peculiar interest is the growth of the completed stanza 
of other tristubh forms. In the great epic, we can, as it were, 
see the gradual emergence of the complete §alini, vatomil, and 
vaiQvadevi stanzas (of four identical padas) from the single, 
double, and triple pada of this form in tristubli stanzas, 
till at last a few complete galinl sfiinzas are found and one 
perfect vaigvadevT. 

The occasional pada is indefinitely antique. It is the four- 
fold-combination that is emerging; just as upajatis emerge 
from mixed tris^ublis, and upendras from upajatis. In the 
completed refined pada the opening is spondaic ; in the emer- 

yj , as distinguished from the indravajra, , both secondary, 

not as padas, but as stanzas, to the upajati. 

1 The Vedic usage is illustrated in Kiihnau, Die Tristubh-Jagati Familie, 
p. 52. 
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gent type it is indifferently iambic or spondaic like other 
tristubh forms. This sporadic appearance calls for no special 
remark here, as examples may be fomrd in the list of ex- 
amples of tristubh padas. The first stage beyond this is 
where two padas appear of half-galinl form but with iambic 
opening. Tliis is either ‘‘ regular ’’ or hypermetrie,^ as in 

iii, 5, 16 c-d : yatha ca pariie puskarasya Vasiktam 

jalam na tisthet pathyam uktam tatha ’smin 

The hypermetric grilini pada of this sort (vai^vadevi) is 
common, as in i, 55, 12 b, tiiita loke "smihs tvaiii tathe ’ha pra- 
janam (so ii, 77, 10 b, etc,), as shown below. 

Again, in mixed tristublis, Avhere we have half a stanza of 
almost pure ^alini form, as in vi, 3, 65 c-d ; or even an almost 
complete stanza, as in 

i, 58, 19 : etac clirutva prlyanianah sameta 

ye tatra ^san pannaga vltamoliah 
Astike vai pritimanto babhfirur 
ucus cai hiaiii varam istaih vmisva 

Here the 9 alini is complete save for the last pada. So in 
iii, 4, 4, tliere is a perfect ^rdinl save for the first syllable of 

а. In iii, 5, 13, the stanza is nearly vatormi, but three padas 
begin with a short syllable and the first has the galiiiT trochee. 
In V, 40, 29, three padas are pure ^riliiiT and one is vatormi. 
These forms are often symmetrically united. Thus in i, 58, 
20, the padas run galini + vatormi + ^alini + vatormi, save 
that in b and c the third syllable of the first foot is brevis. 
Sometimes the arrangement is chiastic, as in i, 197, 30, where 
the padas are vatonni — §alinl, §alinl — vatormi, etc. These 
forms are again mixed freely with upajati padas, as in i, 187, 

б, this combination being too common to need further illus- 
tration. The vatormi or galini pada often closes the stanza 
in such a combination. Thus in i, 76, 47, a is upajati, b is 
jagati, c is §alini, d is vatormi ; ib. 64, d is §alini, the others 

^ This form is sometimes effaced by varied readings. Thus in vii, 64, 43, 
papena Tmanam majjayisyaty asantam, of C. 2116, appears as pape Tmanam. 
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are upajati padas. Alternation of npajiitis, ^aliiu-pada tri- 
stublis, and §lokas is found in the dramatic ^aiiigopakliyaiia, 
i,* 232, 8 ff. 

A goodly number of specimens of stanzas showing a close 
approach to the §aliiil is found in vii, 2, where finally, in 26, 
appears one whole galini stanza : 

aQvan agryan pandurabhraprakaQaii 
piistaii snatan mantrapiitabhir aclbliih 
taptair bbandaili kancanair abhyiipctaii 
Qlgliran Qighraiii sutaputra hiayasva 

So in vii, 54, 40 ff., there is a number of almost complete 
and quite complete §alinls. 

A complete galini occurs in i, 58, 21 ; another in v, 33, 
115 (toward the end of adhy. 40 there are cyilinl padas). 
The usual order in the epic, however, is a mixtui’c of single 
padas. Tlie pseudo-epic, on the other hand, ]iejq)s up com- 
plete (jrdinl stanzas. Thus in a little system of ten stanzas at 
xii, 24, 25 ff., §alim, vatorml, and upajati padas are all mixed 
up together but lead up to perfect galini stanzas in 29, 30, 32. 
In Anu(^iasana, comjdete stanzas are common, e. g., xiii, 73, 
39; 77, 31 and 33 (witli a rucira between), on giving cows 
to priests. In (!anti may be compared also xii, 63, 9-10 (two 
complete galini stanzas); 259, 39-42; 319, 86 f(. (five out of 
seven stanzas). The prior piida of the hemisticli may end 
in brevis, as in some of the last examjdes, e. g. in 319, 89, 
where the stanza from a Brahinaiiic point of view is as late 
as the sentiment: 

sarve varna bralimana brahraaja^ ca 
sarve nityaih vyaharante ca brahma 
tattvaiii qastram brahmabuddhya bravlmi 
sarvaih viQvaui brahma cai ’tat samastam 

The vatorml stanza, if I am not mistaken, is not yet com- 
plete in the epic ; but its padas come near to making a com- 
plete stanza, as in vii, 201, 78; 
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astausam tvam tava sammanam iccliaii 
vicinvan vai sadr^aih devavarya 
sudurlabhan dehi varan mame 
abhistutah pravikarslq ca may am 

still closer in ii, 58, 12 : 

ke tatra biye kitava dlvyamanS 
vina rajno Dhrtarastrasya putraih 
prccbaini tvam Vidura bruhi nas tan 
yair divyamah qataQab samiiipatya 

The hypermeter is not so common as that of the galinl. A 
case occnrs in hi, 134, 14 b: sapta cchandilhsi kratnm ekam 
vahanti; and another, ib. 12 b: yajnrdi paucai Va ’py atha 
pahcendriyani. So in ii, 77, 7 a ; v, 35, 42 a. The last case 
reads : 

nai ^naiii chandahsi vrjinat tarayanti 
(in 43, 5, as : na cchandahsi vrjinat tarayanti) 

As said above, the isolated vaigvadevT pada is not unusual. 
Such padas are reckoned as tristubh padas, as in i, 1, 205 c ; 
216 a; and so very often elsewhere. For example, xii, 319, 
91 d: 

ajnanatah karmayonim bhajante 

tarn tarn rajahs te yatha yanty abhavam 
tatha varna jhanahiriah patante 

ghorad ajnanat prakrtam yonijalam 

In i, 1, 212 b, there is a pada identical with this save that it 
has initial brevis, hatan Paiicalan Draupadeyaiig ca suptaii, 
followed in 217 d by a pure pada, tasmin samgi'ame bhairave 

ksatriyanam. In i, 89, 12 b, w, w w -- w, the 

vaigvadevi appears as an irregular hypermetric §alini. This 
stanza is almost a vai§vadevi : 

anityatam sukhaduhkhasya buddhva 

kasmat samtapam Asiaka ’ham bhajeyam 
kiih kuryarix vai kiih ca krtva na tapye 
tasmat samtapam varjayamy apramattah 
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Half a complete stanza appears in xii, 292, 22 (a tag) : 
rajna jetavyah QatravaQ co ^nnataQ ca 
samyak kartavyam palanaiii ca prajanam 
agnig ceyo bahubhiQ ca ^pi yajuair 

antye madhye va vanam a^ritya stheyam 
(where the scolius is w, above, p. 280) 

A vai^vadevi pada appears also in a benedictive Ycrse in 
viii, C. 5,045 d, gudra arogyain prapnuvanti ’ha sarve, bxit 
B. 96, 63 has gudra ’rogyam. The complete stanza occurs but 
once in the great epic and twice in the Ramayana, as will be 
shown in the next section. 

The Fixed Syllabic Metres. 

The title aksaracchandas or its equivalent, varnavilta, 
‘‘ syllabic verse ” covers, properly speaking, all metres fixed 
by “syllabic measurement, but it is used only of such stanzas 
as have a fixed number of syllables arranged in a fixed order 
in each pMa, all four piidas being alike. The gloka, therefore, 
is not included, nor the free tristubh of the Maluibharata. 
On the other hand, the tristubh in several of its fixed forms, 
when these are used throughout the stanza, is an aksara- 
cchandas. Such are the upajati forms, the galiiii, vatormi, 
vaigvadevi, and rucira. In the scheme of classical metros, 
there are from twenty to thirty each of such hendekas and 
dodekas, called tristubhs and jagatls because of the number 
of syllables in them. 

Of this large number, about a dozen are found in epic 
poetry. They include those jui^t named, in regard to which it 
will be necessary to speak further only of two, the vaigvadevi 
and rucira. Besides these, the additional epic rhythms of this 
class will now be reviewed, arranged, acconling to their sylla- 
bic value, as tristubh, jagati, atijagati, gakvari, atigakvarl, and 
atidhrti, that is in stanzas of four padas, each pada having 
eleven, twelve, thirteen, fourteen, fifteen, and (in the epic 
case) nineteen syllables, respectively. They are distributed ^ 
between the two epics as follows : 

1 On their numerical distribution in the MahabhSrata, see below. 

21 
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In Maliabharata 
and Kamajana 


' (upajatis and their components) 
vaigvadevi 
bhujaiiigaprayata 
- rueira 
praharsini 
vasantatilalaka 
^malini 


' r (^alinl) 

In Maliabharata rathoddhata 
alone drutavilambita 

. gardulavikridita 

In Ramayana ( mrgeiidrainuklia 
alone \ asambadlia 


The upajatis, including their four components, as also the 
galiiil and vatormT, have already been sufficiently discussed. 
The vatorml does not reach stanza form, but its pada is fre- 
quently found alone, duplicated, or trebly; the last case, 
which is rare, giving three-fourths of a complete vatorml. 
The 9 alinl is found not only often in pada form but occasion- 
ally as a complete stanza, sometimes grouped in small numbers 
in the later books of the great epic. The jagatT pramitaksara 
padas, isolated in the ^anti Parvan, will be spoken of be- 
low, under the head of matrachandas ; where will be discussed 
also the free praharanakalita found in the same i)art of the 
pseudo-epic. 

Rathoddhatt. 

Having eleven syllables to the pada, this metre is called a 
tristubh. Its scheme is _ w w w w w — w — ; for ex- 
ample, tasya taj janayati ’ha sarvatah. It may be regarded, 
therefore, as a jagati without the initial syllable, its final 
diiambus giving the true jagati cadence. Compare under No. 
19 : (ku-)lambharan anaduhah §atam gatan. There are three 
and one half stanzas of this rhythm, though the actual occur- 
rences are more numerous ; but the same stanza appears re- 
peated. Thus xii, 250, 13-14 is a repetition of xii, 194, 61-63. 
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Here there are two and one half stanzas, arranged in B. in 
groups of four, two, and four pMas ; in C., as four, four, and 
two ; as if the hemistich were a whole in itself. In xii, 286, 
46, one of these stanzas is repeated again with slight changes. 
In the first instance, the group forms a tag with an apai‘a- 
vaktra, as it does also in the second instance ; while in the 
third it appears in the same way after a puspitagra. The 
third separate stanza of this sort is found as a tag after glokas 
in xii, 247, 23. All these cases are regular ; only the hemi- 
stich ends in brevis. The metre is fourd only in (ytxnti Moksa 
and not in the llamayaim. The last case may serve as an 
example : 

yac ca te inanasi vartate param 
yatra ca ’sti tava saihqayah kvacit 
Qruyatam, ay am ah am tava ’gratah 
putra kiiii hi kathayami te punah 

The (meaningless) diiambic name may at least be a reminder 
of the luthoddhata’s presumably original opening, and its 
diiambic close. 


Bhu j am gapr ay ata. 

This twelve-syllabled rhythm is called a jagati, but it has 
the final tristubh cadence. The latter part of the pada is in 
fact identical with that common tristubh form which has the 

middle and end _ ^ m ; but before this are five 

syllables, the fourth being a brevis w Such a fomi 

as this, however, is actually found in one text as the pada of a 
hypermetric tristubh, as already pointed out (p. 289), and is 
nearly equalled (long initial) in the corresponding p^a, 

na tranam labhet trSnam icchan sa kale, 

But the specimens in the epic show that the caesura is not that 
of the p^a just cited, but rather that of a series of bacchii: 

sa adih | sa madhyah | sa ca ’ntah | prajanam 
anadyo hy amadhyas tatha ca ^py anantah 

This metre appears once as a tag in a Tirtha story, ix, 41, 40, 
and twice in the twelfth book in an identical hymn in the 
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middle of two chapters, xii, 341, 100 and 343, 90, the first 
and third padas of each version being those just cited, one 
being a repetition of the other with variations. 

There is only one case in the liamayana, vi, 77, 24. In R. 
this is part of a tag after a puspitagra, wliich appears in both 
texts, while the bhujamgaprayata itself is lacking in G. Here 
also the cadence is distinctly bacchiic: cacale Va co ’rvl | 
papate ’va sa dyaur | balaiii raksasanam | bhayarii ca ’vivega.^ 
In both epics, the hemistich alone has final brevis (anceps), 
as above, and in ix, 41, 40 d, dhrtatma jitatma samabhyaja- 
gam^ This metre is expressed by its name bhujaiiiga-praya- 

tam, ‘ the snake-slide,’ ^ w — which, in the stanza, is 

repeated (as a whole) eight times. 

Drutavilambita. 

This measure, having twelve syllables to the piida, is called 
a jagati. But although it ends as well in a diiambus, it is yet 
far from the cadences already examined under the name of 
jagati. The rhythm is in fact dactylic, so that the trisyllabic 
measurement suits it ; but the first foot has a tribrach as a 
substitute for a dactyl, and the final syllable is long: ^ w w, 

f^wo of tliese stanzas are found 
in the great epic, and none in the Ramiiyana. The tw^o are 
together in vii, 184, 47-48 ; the latter, for example, as follows : 

haravrsottama-gatrasamadyutih 
smaragar^ana-ptirnasamaprabhah 
navavadhusmita-carumanoharah 
pravisrtah kumudakarabandhavah 

These are not exactly tags, but they are close to the end of 
the chapter. The prevailing csesura ^ may indicate that the 
metre is a catalectic form of tristubh with resolved opening ; 

^ A rough English equivalent would be (of the hymn): “Beginning and 
midst he, and end of creation ; (of the description) : “ and terror then entered 
the huge host of demons.” Tlte trisyllabic native measurement is here the 
most accurate. 

2 The last pada above may of course be read as anapaestic with anacrusis ; 
the preceding, more naturally, with dactylic cadence. 
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but tlxis genesis is by no means so certain as in the case of 
other tristubh derivatives. To judge from the epic, it is a 
later metre, and may be either an experiment in resolution (of 
No. 2), or a new independent invention. It is not necessary, 
I conceive, to derive every metre from some other, and I 
incline to the latter view. All the piidas in the two epic 
specimens end in heavy syllables. The sound drutavilambitam, 
w ^ w, niay serve to remind of the opening cadence; 

but the other form of the name (in °tam) really agrees with 
the meaning, “rapid and dilatory,’^ indicating the beginning 
and end of the pada. 


Vaicvadevi. 

Rare in both epics, this metre occurs but once in stanza 
form in the Mahabharata, a tag followed ])y a supplementary 
trLstubh. The first hemistich end in brevis. Sporadic padas 

of the vaicvadevi tyjoe, , — are not 

infrequent. The twelve syllables do not make a jagatl, 
though the metre is so called, but a hypermetric tristubh of 
the type described above (see No. 7). The native method 
of measuring by trisyllables in all cases is well shown in tliis 
metre to be absurd. For example, in the pada cited above, 
Krsnam Pancalim abravit sautvapurvam, the caesura and 
natural division is in groups of five and seven syllables 
respectively. So in the one stanza of the great epic, xii, 
291, 25 = 10,721 (Moksa) : 

blilfii rajanyo, brahmanah sarvabliaksyah 
vaiQyo *nihavan, hlnavarno 'lasa^ ca 
vidvanQ ca ’qiIo, vrttaliinah kullnah 

satyad vibhrasto brahmanastrl ca tusta^ 

(26, rSgl yuktah pacainano *tmahetor 

murkho vakta nrpahlnam ca rS^stram 
ete sarve cocyatam yanti rajan 

yaQ ca ’yuktah snehahTnah prajasu) 


1 This is the reading of B. In C., brahmanah stri ca dusta. 
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In tlie Ramayana, a single pada is found in R. (above), and 
one whole stanza also (lacking in G.)> v, 65, 28 (both hemi- 
stichs ending in brevis). There is, further, a half stanza in v, 
63, 33, united with a hypermetric tristubh hemistich, not in G. 
but following a tag-tristubh common to both texts ; an inter- 
esting example of the equivalence of the vaigvadevT and free 
tristubh pMas : 

pritispliTtaksau samprahrstau kumarau 
drstva siddharthau vanaranairi ca raja 
angaih prahrstaih karyasiddhiiii viditva 
bahvor asaimam atimatram nananda 

For the two padas of the second hemistich, see Nos. 6 and 13 
in the Illustrations of tristubhs. The only difference between 
them and the vai^vadevT lies in the syllables marked short. 
For another form of vaigvadevi, see the malini below. 

Atijagatis. 

Rucira. 

Of the fifty-one stanzas of ruciras in the Mahabharata, 
almost all are regular. One or two slight irregularities 
occur in the thirteen cases found in the Ramayana. Inde- 
pendent padas of this type scattered among ordinary tristubh 
padas are not uncommon in the former epic. They have been 
discussed above as mora-jagatis and tristubhs. The type of 
the pure rucira, has long been 

held 1 to be merely a jagati with resolution, and, as was said 
above, this seems to be the only possible explanation of the 
pada, whether it happens to occur four or three times, twice, 
or only once in a stanza. 

Less common than the substitution of a rucira pada for a 
tristubh or jagati pada, yet still not infrequent, is the har- 
monious alternation of padas. The converse of the former 
case is found in the occasional substitution of a van§asthabila 
pada in regular rucira stanzas, as in the group of ten tag- 

1 Gildermeister, in Lassen's Anthologia Sanscrita> 2d ed., p. 124 ; Jacobi, 
ZBMG., vol.^xxxviu, p. 607. 
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ruciras at i, 19, 22-31 (hemistichs end in brevis; so in xii, 
52, 34). Here the stanzas are all regular ruciras, four padas 
each of the type given above (final anceps only at the end of 
the hemistich), Avith the exception of stanzas 27 and 30, in 
which the second padas are vangasthabila-padas ; thus, 29-30 : 

tato mahim lavanajalaiii ca sagaram 
mahasurah pravivic^ur arditah siiraih 
viyadgatam j valitahutaQaiiaprabhaih 
sudar^anam parikupitaih nigamyate 
tatah surair vijayam avapya Mandarah 
svam eva dec.am gam it ah supujitah 
vinadya kham divam api cai Va sarva^as 
tato gatah saliladhara yathagatam 

In i, 23, 21-26, tliere are six tag ruciras, as stuti, but in 
stanza 23 only one pada is of rucirii form, the others being 
upajatis; while in i, 34, 26, one vangastha pada is followed 
by three rucira padas. 

It is very unusual to find this stanza except as a tag, as in 
the examples just given.^ In i, 56, 1, however, is found a 
stanza consisting of one rucira piida and three tristubli padas, 
the first being peculiar in opening with a vspondee : balo 'py 
ayaih sthavira iva ’vabhasate, nil ’yam balah sthaviro 'yam 
mato me, etc. Such a pada in such a stanza confirms the 
view that the whole rucira is merely a resolved jagatT. 

The alternate arrangement, referred to on the last page, may 
be seen in the tag at vii, 29, 51 : 

nihatya taih narapatim indravikraraam 
sakhayam indrasya tad aindrir ahave 
tato parans tava jayakaiiksino naran 
babhanja vayur balavan druman iva 

1 At iii, 25, 6, a rucira stanza appears among the group of tristubhs with 
which the chapter begins. Its first pada is an echo of the one cited above, 
tarn agataih jvalitahuta9anaprab]iam. In vii, 2, ]5-ir>, two ruciras appear 
in the same way among vanyasthas. At the end of vii, 148, the tag-effect 
is done away with by the addition in C. 6,443 ff. of five ylokas (not found 
in B.) after the two van^asthas, which in B. complete the tag begun by the 
rucira, 5G. 
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The same arrangement has already (p. 303) been noticed in 
xii, 244, 29. Another stanza in this book, xii, 52, 34, forms 
the finale of a short system of pure (tag) vangasthabilas. 
One fifth of all the rucira stanzas in the epic are in the Hari- 
vanga, inserted as tags, and they are all perfectly regular, 
with the substitution of one vangastha pada each in 2, 123, 
35 c and 3, 34, 48 d, respectively. In addition to these, there 
is half a rucira at C. 10,274 (after vangasthas and before 
glokas), the prior pada of wliich ends in brevis : namo "stu 
te mahisamahasurardini, namo 'stu te bhayakari vidvisam 
sada. Here B. 2, 120, 43, inverts the padas, permitting the 
brevis at the end; but it also has a varied reading, bandhana- 
moksakarini, which leaves only one rucira pada.^ The other 
cases call for no special remark. The caesura is after the 
fourth syllable. 

In the Ramayana there are but four ruciras common to the 
two texts, R. and G., two of which are in the seventh book ; 
but there are four in G. not found in R., and five in R. not 
found in G. As in the Mahabhamta, the caesura is regularly 
after the diiambus, the gana division w — 

V/ _ V-/ , _ not corresponding to any text. Here the position 
of the rucira is always that of a tag, usually after upajatis. 
The second hemistich occasionally ends in brevis, e. g., G. ii, 
68, 56 ; vii, 68, 25 ; R. vi, 62, 22 ; but, as in the Mahabharata, 
even this hberty is seldom taken. In R. v, 7, 15-17 (not in 
G.), of the twelve padas, all are regular save the first, which 
has an extra syllable : it! Va tad grham abhigamya gobhama- 
nam.2 In G. vi, 39, 33, padab has yagaskaram priyakaram 
bandhavapriyam, where R. 62, 22, is regular, yatha priyam 
priyarana bandhavapriya. R. omits the tag of G. vii, 68, 25 
(continuing with glokas). The case is interesting, because it 
is evidently an instance of breaking a chapter by means of 
a tag (perhaps as an aid in recitation), and because the rucira 

1 P.W. «. V. mahisa 2 c, gives a var. lec. I give the readings of the Calcutta 
and Bombay, 1896, Harivah^a. 

2 It is easy to suggest 9obhitam ; but this half-rucira half-praharsini pada 
really needs no. emendation. See just below. 
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tag thus employed is highly irregular (pada b: hanisyasi, 
Raghuvara, na ’tra samgayah) in making the caesura answer 
for a long syllable; thus showing that there is a late (care- 
less) freedom as well as the freedom of early (undeveloped) 
forms. With one exception, no such substituted padas as 
equate upajatis in the other epic occur in the Ramayana.^ 

Praharsini. 

Having thirteen syllables to the pilda this metre is called 
an atijagatl, though its finale is that of a tristubh, w — As 
to the relation of the measure, it is clearly of the puspitagra 

class, in closing in , as will be seen below ; and 

as clearly of rucira nature, both in its middle and even in its 

opening; for it begins with a mora-equivalent, , of the 

ruiiira’s diiambus, and continues witli the rucira’s 

resolved tristubh form. In fact, as wo have seen that a 
rucira pada may appear with the extra syllable of the pra- 
harsini, we can supply all the links from tristubh to puspi- 
tagra with actually extant measures (see also below, under 
matrachandas, p. 337) : 

tristubh-jagati, vy — \j — , — \j \j \j 

rucira type, \j , \j\j\j\j \j \j 

rucira freak, kj kj , \j> kj kj w 

praharsini, , 

puspitagra, — 

The secondary caesura sometimes makes the pada coincide 
very closely with the rucira, for example in R. ii, 79, 17 a-b : 

ncus te I vacanam idaiii | nigamya hrs^h 
samatyah | saparisado | viyatagokah, 

but in other cases this caesura causes a trochaic cadence to be 
struck with the beginning of a new word after the proceleus- 
maticus, as is clearly shown in R. ii, 107, 17 e-d: 

gaccha tvam | puravaram | adya saraprahrstah 
saihhrstas | tv aham api | Dandakan praveksye 


1 For this exception in the Ramayana, see above, p. 809. 
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Do thou now [ to the city | fare with heart rejoicing 
while meantime | merrily I | will to Dandakas go 

It is rather striking that in both these examples the name 
of the metre seems to be implied in it, hrstah and sariihrstas 
like praharsini (or -ani) “ rejoicing,’’ but 1 do not know that 
tliis is more than an accident^ There is a parallel in the 
rucira-like pada cited above from the Ramayana, G. vii, 88, 22: 

gato ravir suruciram astaqailam 

The Ramayana has one more case of this metre, G. vi, 
25, 41, sa krodhad vipulayaga mahanubhavo, etc. The only 
short finals are at the end of the whole stanza. 

In the Mahabharata there are twelve cases, all regular (but 
the first hemistich as well as the second may end in brevis), 

with the same norm and varying csesura, , 

, or , wwo', They are not 

all tags. For example, that at vii, 143, 48 and the group of 
four in xii, 322, 24-27 ; but that at i, 2, 396, is the tag of a 
tag, apparently merely a scholiastic addition : 

akhyanam tad idam anuttamam mahartham, etc., 

as are those in i, 21, 18; 22, 12; 25, 17 (tag to a rucira tag, 
b ends in brevis), vedangany abhigamayanti sarvayatnaih, etc. 
The first two of these just mentioned are akin : in 21 c, vistlr- 
naih dadrgatiir ambaraprakagam ; in 22 b, gambluram vikasitam 
ambaraprakagam. In the specimen at xiii, 7, 28, the praharsini 
is by one gloka stanza ^ removed from the end of the section, 
and is a moral excrescence added to the tale : 

1 I may add that in the first example there is not only hrstah in R. ii, 79, 
17, hut in the vahgastha which precedes this tap^ we find: prahar.^ajdfs tarn 
prati haspahindavo, etc. See a case like this from the other epic cited in 
the next note. 

2 This final <ploka says : '' I have repeated what the seer proclaimed in 
regard to the getting of good and evil fruit. Now what do you want to 
hear 1 ” The gloka before the praharsivi is : Bhismasyai 'tad vacah grutva 
vismitah Kurupufigavah, asan prahrsfamanasaJ} pritimanto *bhavans tada. 
See the last note. 
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yan mantre bhavati vrtho ’payujyamane 
yat some bhavati vrtha ^bhisiiyamaiie 
yac ca ^gnau bhavati vrtha ’bhihilyamane 
tat sarvam bhavati vrtha ’bhidhiyamane 

The tendency to restrict the final syllaba anceps to the close 
of the stanza is observable in several of these cases. F or in- 
stance, in the group cited from the twelfth book, the only 
final breves are at the end of whole stanzas, not at the end of 
the first hemistich. In i, 2, the first hemistich ends in a short 
vowel, but before two consonants (d ends in a) ; in i, 21 and 
22, no final is short. The only exception is the one noticed 
above, i, 26, 17 b. The two cases in H., C., 6248 and B., 3, 7, 
25 are tags, and have no final brevis. The former has hiatus 
in pada d (avoided in B., 2, 53, 57, manujendra ca ’tmanistham) : 

* yad yuktam, kuru manujendra, atmanevstani 

The latter, instead of C.’s amrtam, 11,303, has 

yat satyam yad anrtam adimaksaraih vai, 

where (adima and ksara are karana and kaiya)^ adima is a 
late adjective. 

On the verse gopta samiksya sukrtinaiii dadati lokan, see 
below under matrachandas. 

Mrgendramukha. 

Another atijagati, not found in tlie Mahabharata, but in one 
text of the Kamayana, is the mi^eiidiamukha of Ji. vi, 101, 
55, which takes the place of a puspitagra tag in G. 85, 13. 
The postei’ior padas of the latter metre have regularly the 
form illustrated by G. at this place, muditamanah samud- 
Iksituih tvarami, ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ — ^ — ^ rhis form is 

simply quadrupled in order to make the mrgendramukha , 
the cadence of which is often made trochaic through the 
csesura, as in this epic example, a and d : 

I In the next pada, B. has yad hhutara bhavati mitha9 ca yad bhaviayam, 
where C. has yad bhiitara bhavad amitam ca. 
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yadi vadham icchasi | Eavanasya samkhye 
yadi ca krtaih hi tave ’cchasi pratijham 
yadi tava rajasutabliilasa, arya, 
kuru ca vaco mama | ^Tghram adya vira ^ 

The native division of the paxia of course is 
w __ w, _ ^ which fits pada b. The brevis at the end of 
either pada, as in this case, is probably due to the fact that 
the metre is a stereotyped posterior pada in repeated form. 

Asambadha. 

The remaining aksara tags are longer metres, the gakvarl, 
of syllables 4 X 14; the ati§akvarl, of 4 X 15: and the ati- 
dhrti, of 4 X 19. Of the first, there are two varieties, of which 
one is the asambadha, found only in the Bombay K. ii, 116, 

25, with the norm (according to the example, , 

\J \J W, V^, ) violated as follows (prior hemistich) : 

Eamah saiiisadhya rsiganam anugamanad 
de^at tasmat kulapatim abhivadya rsim 
samyak pritais tair anumata upadistarthah 
punyaih vasaya svanilayam upasampede 

To this is added a supplementary tag, a peculiar stanza 
(where G. iii, 1, 35, has a vangastha tag), in which the last 
pada differs from the three preceding ; a, b, c, being alike in 
having each the fourteen morse of the even vaitalTya pada 
(explained below), and eleven syllables, but not in a fixed 
order; against seventeen morse and twelve syllables in d. 
Pada b is aparavaktra, but I do not know what to call the 
whole (R. ii, 116, 26) : 

aqramam rsivirahitam prabhuh 
ksanam api na jah^u sa Eaghavah 
Eaghavam hi satatam anugatas 
tapasaq ca ’rsacarite dhrtagunah 

^ The stress i but not the quantity, is Saturnian : kuru ca vaco mama | vfrum 
mihi Casmena | 9!ghram adya vira | insect versutum. The name mrgendra- 
mukha comes from the mnemonic verse: ksudhitamrgendramukham mrga 
upetya (Brown). 
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Vasautatilaka. 

The second gakvari called vasautatilaka (or ®kam) is found 
twice in the Ramayana, but only in the last and latest book, 
vii, 8, 28, where it is followed by a jagatl upajati as a final tag, 
and vii, 96, 23, also a tag. In the latter case, all padas have 
heavy final syllables. In the former, pada c has fuial brevis, 
but this liberty is taken in the case of the vasautatilaka even 
by the classical writers.^ The metre is clearly hyperiuetiio 

tristubh : w or 

In the first example, tiiree pildas have ca^sui'a 

after the fifth, like other liypermetric tristubhs : 

esa inaya tava naradhipa raksasanam 
utpattir adya | kathita sakala, yathavat 
bbuyo iiibodha | Raghusattaina, Ravanasya 
Janma prabliavam | atulam sasutasya sarvam 

The Mahabharata has twelve occurrences of vasantatilakas, 
but only eight separate stanzas, the others being vain repeti- 
tions of old material. The first three are in tlie tag-gj'oup at 
the end of i, 2, 391 ff., which ends in a jDraharsini. The second 
of this group has short finals in b and d; the third (which 
follows immediately after two ^lokas) has final brevis in a. 
The stanzas are benedictive and are partially repeated at the 
end of xviii, 5, 67-68, where B. has the third of this group 
(omitted here in C.), and this again is found at the beginning 
of the Harivanga. In all these occurrences of the same stanza, 
dadati is left at the end of pada a; but in c the reading varies 
between satatam §moti in xviii and (jmuyac ca nityam or 
tadvat in i, 2, 395 and Harivan^a, i, 1, 4. In xiii, 151, 80, 
the same stanza has kathayec ca nityarh. I give it in full on 
account of its universal interest : 

1 Compare the note to Vamana^s Stilregeln by Professor Cappeller, p. 23. 
The final brevis in prior padas is found also in iiiscriptional poetry. Compare 
e. g., the third and tenth stanzas in Vatsabhatti^s poem, fifth century, given 
in Biihler’s essay on Indian inscriptions, p. 01, where padas a and c respec- 
tively close in brevis; or the fifth and twenty-fifth, where, in each, both the 
prior padas end in brevis. In fact, the tendency here is to close the hemistich 
in heavy syllables and the prior padas in light syUables (25, 27, 31, 32, 40). 
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JO gOQatam kanaka^ rfigam ay am dadati 
vipraya vedaviduse subahugrutaya ^ 
punyam ca bharatakatham satataiii gnioti 
tulyam pbalam bhavati tasya ca tasya cai H^a 

In the thirteenth book (as in the case of the Ramayana, 
tliis metre is found only in pseudo-epic or late books), there 
are two new cases of vasantatilaka. The first, 14, 189, is 
unique in not being a tag (only d has final brevis); the 
other (with a gardulavikrldita) being a tag, as usual. The 
latter is united with the benedictive stanza above, and like 
it has final brevis in the first pada, 151, 80-81 (80 being the 
stanza quoted above). 

The Harivahga has a tag-group (followed by one gloka) of 
three more vasantatilaka stanzas at 3, 114, 39-41, the last of 
which also has final brevis in c : 

41, c, jyotis trilokajanakam tridagaikavandyam 

d, aksnor mama ’stu satataiii hrdaye 'cyutakliyam 

MalinL 

Tliis is an atigakvaii, 4 x 15 syllables, having syllaba anceps 
regularly only at the close of the hemistich, but in one in- 
stance at the end of a prior pada, a freedom found among 
classical works only in the Mrcchakatikam, according to 
Professor Cappeller.^ The metre is found in both epics; 
but the Ramayana has only one case common to R. and G., 
and that is in the last book, vii, 59, 23 = G. 61, 21, the 
stanza only ending in brevis. It is a tag. In R. vi, 40, 
29-30, there are two cases, not in G., both regular, a tag 
couplet (in the former case both hemistichs end in brevis). 
G. ii, 106, 29-30, has two stanzas, not in R., a tag (final 
brevis only at the end of the first stanza). The natural 

division is often www, , — w , with 

caesura after the spondee. The Mahabharata has eleven cases, 

1 r, 1. bahuvi 9 rutaya in the Bombay H. Also ca for su-, and other vari- 
ants in Anu 9 asana. 

2 Loc. cit. 
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and (like the one case in both texts of the Rainayana) they 
are all in the later epic: vii, 73, 48; viii, 85, 1-4; 90, 24; 
xiii, 6, 45-47 ; H. 2, 105, 84; and 3, 132, 100. The one in 
Drona unites with a puspitagra, but, although both are almost 
at the end of a chapter, they are rather a tag to a speech than 
to the chapter itself. Those in Karna are at the beginning 
and in the middle of their respective chapters. Those in 
Anugasana are a tag, except that two §lokas follow. In the 
group of viii, 85, all the padas end long except tlie posterior 
padas of the third stanza, both of wliich have final brevis. 
The two cases in Hariv. are tags (one gloka following in the 
latter) with brevis only at the close of the stanza. An irreg- 
ularity appears in xiii, 6, 46 c-d ; 

bahutarasusamrddhya inanusanaih grlianl 
„ pitrvanabhavanabhaiii dr^yate ca hiiaranaiTL 

In 47, the hemistichs end in brevis; in 45, only the first 
hemistich. The plural grhani is remarked upon as Vedic by 
the scholiast, who thus supports it ; but grliaih (vai ?) is 
probably right. 

A very common cadence, whereby the end of the pada 

assumes the fall _ v_/ , w , rather tlian ^ ^ , 

is illustrated by H. 3, 132, 100 a-b (cited above) : 

a jar am amaram ekaih dhyeyam adyantagunyam 
sagunam agunam adyaiii sthiilam atyantastiksmain 

Another kind of nialini, not found in the epics, begins with 

~ vy , WWW , showing that the epic form is a further 

resolution of an original tristubli, which may be represented by 

, This is, of course, tlie vaigva- 

devT form of the hypnmetric tristubh,^ the close relation of 
wdiich with the puspitagra is well shown in vii, 73, 48-49: 

48 a-b : asurasurainanusyah paksino vo ’rago va 

pitrrajanicara va bralmiadevarsayo va 

49 a-b : yadi vi^ati rasatalaih tad agryaiii 

viyad api devapuram Diteh puram va 

1 Compare Professor Jacobi's learned essay, Entwickelung der indischen 
Metrik in nachvedischer Zeit, ZDMG. vol. xxxviii, p. 609. 
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The content of tliis malini appears a little further on, 77, 
26, in the form of a puspitagra : 

yadi ca manujapannagah piqac^ 
rajanicarah patagah surasuraq ca 

and in viii, 37, 36, in aparavaktra: asurasuramalioragan naran. 

^ardulavikridita. 

The only remaining aksaracchandas in the epic is the ati- 
dlarti (4 x 19) grirdulavikrulita, which occurs in the eighth 
and thirteenth books of the Mahabliarata. The chapter of 
the former book graced with a maliiii is also enlivened with 
the “ tiger’s play,” viii, 90, 42 (two lines in C., 4668-9). It 

is not a tag and is perfectly regular, four times , _ 

\j \j \j ; w There are also one and a 

half stanzas at xiii, 14, 229, and a whole stanza ib. 234; 
neither of which is a tag. This position of a fancy-metre 
in a chapter instead of at its end always shows a late section 
(affected in the Harivahga). In xiii, 151, 79, the gardulavi- 
krlcUta joins with vasantatilakas to make a tag. All the speci- 
mens are regular. The metre may be a late development 
from the tristubh. The intermediate phases, however, are 
not very clear, though the genesis may tentatively be as- 
sumed as; (as in the vaitaliya, below), 

V/ w w—, or two stcxnzas to the strophe, as in 

the classical grouping of §lokas, with shift of caisuiu. This 
metre is not found in the llamayana. 

Ardhasamavrtta (Matrachandas). 

(A) PUSPITAGBA AND ApABAVAKTKA. 

These metres, as is indicated by their name semi-equal,” 
are uneven in their padas. They are not quite mora-metres, 
since the number and position of their syllables, heavy or 
light, are regularly fixed ; but on tlie other hand they are 
not like aksara metres, for their padas are not identical. In 
the epic, however, the rule of fixed syllables is not strictly 
preserved. The cadence of the hemistich, with its unequal 
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padas, has either wholly trochaic close or alternate trochaic 
and iambic. The first is illustrated by R. vi, 33, 36 c-b : 

tarn iha ^aranam 

abhyupaihi devi 
haya iva mandalam 

yah karoti 

Eapid as a charger is, 

Hasten, hurry quickly. 

As already remarked, the second pada of this puspitagra, 
when quadrupled, makes the mrgendramukha (above, p. 331), 
which also has trochaic fall. The aparavaktra, wliich has one 
syllable (usually two morse) less than the puspitagra, shows 
more clearly the derivation from the tristubh, 11. ii, 39, 41 : 
muraj apanava-meghaghosavad 

DaQaratha-vcQuia babhtiva yat pura 

or, again, in M. viii, 37, 42 : 

bhavatu bhavatu, kim vikatthase, 
nanu mama tasya hi yuddham udyatam 

There is one form of tristubh which actually corresponds 
to the second verse of the puspitagra, when its breves are 
equated with heavy syllables, thus: 

tristubh I kury5,n na Madhita rosam 

}::L \J — \J 

puspitagra d | gyaparamatair gahanam pratarkayadbhih ^ 

Professor Jacobi also sees in the jagati or tristubh the ori- 
gin of the puspitagra, though he is inclined to adopt a more 
complicated development (from a Vedic verse of 12 + 8 
syllables).^ 

The puspitagra and aparavaktra are used only as tag- 
metres; sometimes, as in R. v, 16, 30 (not in G.) inserted 

1 ZDMG. vol. xxxyiii, p. 691 ff. Professor Jacobi, p. 695, regards the puspi- 
tSgra as a development from a pure matrachandas, whicli in turn he refers 
to the satobrhati (4 X 12 + 8). Compare also the same author, 18. vol. xvii, 
p. 449. 


22 
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among upajati tags common to both texts ; sometimes, as in 
G. iii, 54, 28 (not in R.) after a common tristubli-tag ; or in 
other similar situations.^ 

The puspitagi*a occurs much more frequently as a tag- 
metre than does the aparavaktra. For example, in the Ra- 
mayana, the puspitagra is found four times as often. There 
are, however, only thirteen cases common to the two texts, 
R. and G. Besides these, G. has fourteen, and R. has twenty- 
one cases not found in the alternate text. 

The mark of the posterior pada, as distinguished from the 
prior, is the apparent insertion of a heavy syllable (in terms 
of matra metre, two morcX^), at a point which is usually fixed 
as after the initial four breves. This, however, is not always 
the case. Thus in G. v, 31, 62 b, corresponding to d, which 
latter, vacanam idam mama Maithili pratihi, is regular, ap- 
pears as posterior pada of a puspitagra: 

lavanajalanidhir gospadikrto me, 

where the heavy syllable is put after all the breves, perhaps 
merely on account of the awkward phrase (in 9loka, ib. 33, 
23, gospadlkrtah). Later rule especially forbids this arrange- 
ment for all matrachandases : “ In the opening of prior padas, 

V/ w, and of posterior padas, ^ and ^ ^ w wow 

and WWW WWW—, are forbidden.” ^ 

Further, for the prior pada may be substituted a different 

cadence, almost that of the vaitallya, V — w vy — , vy vy , 

w This occurs in G. vi, 62, 44 a (where R. 83, 44, has 

the normal WW, WWWW, W W ) thus : 

G., ayam adya vibho tava ca priyartham 
R., ayam anagha tavo ’ditah priyartham 

Compare G. vi, 92, 83 b: svabala ’bhivrto rane vyarajata, 

^ In G. vi, S9, 32, where R. has only a rucira, there is a puspitagra inserted 
before the rucira. These two names, by the way, appear together as ordinary 
adjectives “blooming and shining” (trees), supuspitagr an ruciran (vrksan), 
R. V, 14, 41. 

2 Weber, IS. vol. viii, p. 309. 
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where R. 108, 34, has svajanabala ’bliivrto rane babhuVtl.^ 

The prior pada may be hypermetric. Thus R. vi, 107, 
68 a-b ; 

Daqarathasutaraksasendrayos tayor 
jayam anaveksya rane sa Raghavasya 

A parallel case or two occurs in the other epic (see below). 

Occasionally there is a quasi inversion, w__ of tlie 

ending __ w — w This occurs twice in R., but only in 

Adi and Uttara. The first case presents vmled readings. In 
G. i, 22, 20, there is simply the not iniiisual equivalence of a 
and c puspitagra and b and d (aparavaktra) catalectic. Rut in 
R. the same stanza, i, 19, 22, has, besides, the irregular pada a : 

KJ KJ KJ \J KJ \J jwWW W W 

^ v_/ !— ^ 

that is, instead of iti hrdayavidaraiiain tadauim in G. a, R. lias 
iti sahrdayainanovidaranam. This can scarcely be a mere 
lapsus, as the finale occurs again in the Mahiibharata and in 
R. vii, 29, 38 c~d : 

yad ayam atulabalas tvaya ^dya vai 
tridagapatis trida^aQ ca nirjitah 

In the latter passage, 37 a has ^ ^ as close : 

atha saranavigatam uttamaujrih ^ 

While posterior padas have syllaba anceps, as in G. vi, 92, 
83 b, cited above, a prior pada has this only in R. vi, 33, 36, 

1 Another case of variation, U. vi, 84, 22 d = G. 63, 22, where G. has asura- 
varo 'nmathanaya yatha maliendrah may be corrupt (for asuravaro 'nma- 
thane yatha mahendrah 1 ). B. has divijaripumathane yatha maliendrah (for 
ripor ?). 

2 In b, compare G. v, 36, 77 b, Janakanrpatmajadhpam ; hut K. 38, 70, has 
Janakanrpatmajayadhpam prabhavat, which is correct. In B. vii, 29, 37 and 
38 are puspitagras ; 39 and 40 are aparavaktras. In G. the only irregularity 
here is in (37) 38 c, svasutasya vacanam atipriyara tat. Here in 40 = R. 39, 
a is aparavaktra and b is puspitagra, though the latter may have added the 
unnecessary tvam that makes the change. The same is true of R. 38 a. 
I have noticed besides only the following puspitagra irregularities, which 
seem to me more grammatical than metrical, or mere errors: G. ii, 29, 

29 b, vy for _ vy , read apratimarupa ? G. iv, 34, 36 c, read 

anytamadhura® ? Neither stanza is found in R. 
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dev^ (cited above), where, however, G. has Site (here, 9, 39, 
abhayamkaram is to be read). In posterior padas, final syllaba 
anceps is found about a dozen times in the forty-odd puspit^ 
gras of the Ramayana text. 

The aparavaktra is a puspitagra shortened by one long 
syllable, two morse, in each pada ; or in other words, its pada is 
a catalectic puspitagra pada. To native prosodians, as to Euro- 
pean scholars, tlie shorter is the type, and the puspitagra is an 
expanded aparavaktra ; a view that appears to me erroneous. 
The aparavaktra occurs in the Ramayana, as said above>> not 
quite one-fourth so often as the puspitagra.^ Like the latter, 
it is used alone, or wit;h other metres to make tags. The final 
syllables are always long. Irregularities are rare ; a substitute 
like that in the puspitagra occurs in G. ii, 82, 15 a : 

\J \J \J \J V/ — 

W W W V-/, w 

Kj \j , w V-/ — (ca sati omit ca ?) 

^ ^ Wf W W , W 

Here R. has a regular aparavaktra, ii, 81, 16. In G. iv, 62, 25, 
the second pada is plavagapungavah paripurnamanasah, for 
R.’s (63, 15) plavagavarah pratilabdhapaurusah ; and in G. 
63, 29, plavangamah paripurnamanasah. 

There is only one passage in the Uttara, vii, 29, 37—40, 
where puspitagra and aparavaktra are found. Otherwise these 
metres are distributed pretty evenly over the Ramayana, 
except that the first book has no aparavaktra,^ and only one 
puspitagra common to both texts, but R. here has four not in G. 
The reason is that the later epic prefers pure matrachandas. 

Interchange of aparavaktra and puspitagra padas occurs 
occasionally, as in G. ii, 15, 36 (R. has upendra here), where a 

1 There are only six cases common to both texts ; besides, two in R. not 
in G. ; three in G. not in R. ; twelve in all, as G. at iv, 62, 25 and 63, 29 has 
the one at R. 63, 15. In the last case, the first pada is the same in the three 
stanzas; in R. all the other padas are normal, but in G. 62, 25 d is a puspi- 
tagra pada, as is c of 63, 29. The missing stanza in the alternate text is due 
merely to the latter having a puspitagra in G. iii, 7, 36; R. vi, 68, 24. 

2 The fifth book has no aparavaktra, but it has half a dozen puspitagras. 
The sixth book has the greatest number of puspitigras. 
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and c are puspitagra pandas and b and d are aparavaktra 
padas in regular interchange; or as in G. v, 36, 77, where 
only the last pada of the stanza is catalectic (of aparavaktra 
form). 

It is clear that the puspitagra, a form of tristubh, and the 
aparavaktra, a catalectic puspitagra, are not regarded as separ- 
ate but as interchangeable in pada formation. As complete 
stanzas, the latter compared with the former, are rare. The 
pada type is not absolutely fixed. 

Before comparing the usage in the IMahabharata, I shall 
complete this description of the phenomena in the Ramayana 
with an account of the 

(B) Atjpacchandasiica and VaitalIya. 

In the later part of the Ramayana — if one may dare sug- 
gest that any epic poem in India was not all written at the 
same moment — the place of the puspitiigra and aparavaktra, 
as tag-metres, is taken by pure matrachandases, namely, the 
aupacchandasika and vaitallya, which bear to each other the 
same relation as that held by tlie former pair ; that is to say, 
the vaitffiya pada is a catalectic aupacchandasika pada. 
These two pairs are essentially identical, as may be seen by 
comparing the posterior padas, wliich in each are increased 
by a long syllable. The posterior pada of the aupacclianda- 
sika is 

, \J \J , V_/ \J —1 

which, when catalectic, should have final syllaba anceps ; but 
this never happens at the end of the first hemistich, only at 
the end of the stanza, an indication that the vaitallya is the 
derived form. Again, the aupacchandasika is really the epic*/ 
stanza metre. The vaitallya is used but once as a stanza, all 
the other cases being merely catalectic padas of an aupacchan- 
dasika stanza. The prior pada in aupacchandasika may 
also end in brevis, and, as the spondee is usually resolved 
into an anapaest in both padas, we get the norm (16 and 18 
morae) : 
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(a) w w, — — , \j — 

(b) ^ 

or (b) , _ w _ V-/ _ 

Tins is evidently a variety of the puspitagra.^ That is, it 
reverts to a tristubh origin. 

R. vii, 67, 21 = G. 59, 22, may be taken as the typical 
form : 

W W, KJ \J , \J W ( ) 

\J \J , \J \J , \J W \J 

w v_y , w w — » w — KJ 

\j w , \J KJ , \j \J 

G. adds te to R.’s pada a, iti sarvam agesato maya (te). The 
final syllable of the stanza in vii, 61, 24 = G., 66, 24, vaitaliya, 
is short in R., long in G. Prior padas do not usually end 
in brevis, but they do occasionally, as in G. vii, 87, 18 (not 
in R.), where in b the spondaic type of opening is illustrated : 

iti karma sudarunam sa krtva 
Dan do dandam avaptavan ugram 
^rnu sarvam a^esatas tad adya 
kathayisye tava rajasinhavrtta 

The close of b, however, shows an unusual phase of the type 
of the equivalent variant with spondee ; but it is not neces- 
sary to suppose that a brevis is lost before ugram. Both 
posterior padas may begin with a spondee (but end in 
vy _ w _ — ), as in R. vii, 55, 21 = G. 57, 22 (all padas end 
long), e. g., tulya\yadhigatau mahaprabhavau, apparently an 
older form than the usual resolved type. 

As in the case of the puspitagra and aparavaktra, the cata- 
lectic (vaitaliya) pada may take the place of the full measure. 
Thus in R. vii, 95, 17 (not in G.), the spondee type (b) is used 
as a catalectic pada; 

iti sampravicarya rajasinhah 
qvobhute qapathasya nigcayam 
visasarja munln nrpanQ ca sarvan 
sa mahatma mahato inahauubhavah 

1 Compare the form cited above, \j kj vv, asa variant 

of puspitagra (b). 
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In R. vii, 86, 21 (G. 93, 21), a-b show a new form of this 
combination : 

iti Laksmanavakyam uttamaiii 
nrpatir ativamanoharam mahatma 

that is, a vaitaliya prior and puspitagra posterior pada. Com- 
pare the only case not in the Uttarakanda, where in G. ii, 
81, 33 (not in R.), a lame aparavaktra hemistich is followed 
by a lame matra hemistich (fifteen inorae) : 

WW, KJ KJ 

KJ \J KJ KJy \J , \J L. 



W W , KJ , \J sJ 

The patois metres show that the matra-form was used early, 
blit how much earlier than the third century n. c. it is impos- 
sible to say. The vaitaliya itself is a common metre of the 
Dfiammapada.^ 

Matrachandas in the Mahabharata. 

The many “ semi-equals ” in the great epic form a fair 
parallel to the state of tilings in the little epic. But there 
are no regular vaitaliya or aupacchandasika stanzas at all. 
In a late passage of Vana and in yanti there is a sporadic 
approach to vaitaliya form. On the other hand, there are 
over ninety-one puspitagras and aparavaktras. They are 
found chiefly in the later part of the epic and appear more in 
groups than they do in the Ramayana. Idie interchange of 
puspitagra and aparavaktra padas, of which I have spoken 
above, is met with in the very first example at the end 
of i, 30: 

anupamabalaviry ate j aso 

dhrtamanasah pariraksane 'mrtasya 
asurapuravidaraiiah sura 

j valanasamiddhavapuhprakaQinah 

I Tlie type here has in the posterior pada either anapaest, spondee or am- 
phimacer as an opening ; but both here and in the choriambs much greater 
freedom is allowed than in the epic, where, despite the occasional irregularities 
noticed above, the form is much more systematized than in Pali. 
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iti samaravaraiii sur^h sthitas te 
parighasahasraqatS^ih samakulam 
vigalitain iva ca ^mbarantaram 
tapanamarlcivikaQitam babhase 

In the first stanza the padas are aparav., pu§pit., aparav,, 
aparav. ; in the second, puspit., aparav., aparav., puspit. Al- 
most the same as the latter is the arrangement in a tag to a 
danakathana (followed by three trisfiubhs), at the end of iii, 
200, 126, where a puspit. pada is followed by an aparav. pada 
in the first couplet ; but the second begins with the posterior 
puspitagra pada, and is followed by the posterior pada of an 
aparavaktra : 

c-d : bhavati sahasragunaih dinasya rahor 
visuvati ca ’ksayam agnute phalam 

as if the posterior pada were used originally in either position 
as the norm ; which would agree with the identification with 
the tristubh ventured above. 

Of the eight puspitagras in the seventh book, six (all tags) 
are perfectly regular (2 X 16 + 18) and require no notice 
(for C. 2731, rajanl"^, read rajani®, as in B. 77, 26). Here 
only hemistichs end in brevis. Two cases deserve notice. In 
vii, 1622 = 37, 37 b, C. has pitrsuracarana-siddhasahghaih, in 
B., siddhayaksasaiighaih. But B. is often less better than 
bettered, and here the net result of three corrections is to 
make a perfect puspitagra out of C.’s scheme, which is 

\J \J \J \J \J , \J \J \J KJ W Kjf » 16 + 15 

Kj Kj \j , \j \j \y t 17 + 17 

but this is attained by adding yaksa in b ; changing avanita- 
lavigataig ca to avanitalagataig ca in c ; and inventing the 
word ativibabhau for abhibabhau in d (B, ativibabhau huta- 
bhug yatha ’jyasiktah). Mates to pada c were shown above 
from the Ramayana. IiTegular too as is d, it is not lightly to 
be rejected, since it has its perfect parallel in the eighth book 
(below), as also in Hariv. C. 11,269 d (3, 6, 4 d) 

(iti sa nrpatir atmavahs tada ^sM) 
tad anu(vi)cintya babhtlva vltamanyuh 
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where, for C.’s aiiucintya, anuwintya of B. may be a corrected 
reading, as above it is easy to propose abliivibabliau and refer 
to the Rig V eda for the form. 

The case at vii, 182, 27 = 8273, shows a better reading in 
B., where hi is required (accidentally omitted in C.). The 
padas here are regular, the stanza’s end having brevis (in 77, 
26, the first hemistich ends in brevis). The cliief peculiarity 
here is that the passage stands in the middle of the chapter, 
the other cases in Drona being tags. 

Once w w w — w takes the place of ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ , producing 
in pada a the choriambus equivalent to that in b and d. Tliis 
happens in one of the two great groups of late aparavaktras 
in the eighth book, viii, 30, 3 (almost at the begiiming of the 
chapter) ^ : 

W V-/ W, KJ W 

\j ^\j — yj — , yj — V. 

yj yj yj KJ y^ — yj — 

yj yj yj KJi — yj yj — , yj — v. 

The rest of the twenty-five “ semi-equals ” in the eighth 
book are all grouped together in 37, 31 ff., where, after one 
puspitagra pada, follow, as in the last group after a stanza, 
aparavaktras only. In this group of twelve stanzas, breves 
occur but rarely at the end of the hemistich, in (81), 40, and 
42 at the stanza’s end, in 35 alone at the end of b. Only two 
of these stanzas require a word. In 37 c-d., where the first of 
the two padas has seventeen morse (for fourteen), 

dinakarasadrqaih ^arottamair yudha 
Kurusu bahtin vinihatya tan arin, 

it seems simple to drop the hypermetric and unnecess<ary 
yudha; but it is in boch texts (Nllakantha says that this par- 
ticular stanza is visamaih chandas) and has a parallel in 
Hariv. 11,269, where (C. only) a puspitagra begins : 

1 The first stanza of the chapter is a ^loka ; the first stanza of the group is 
a puspitagra ; then follow aparavaktras to 9, where the first half is catalectic 
(aparavaktra) and the second half is puspitagra (as in 13, b ends in brevis) ; 
10 is a regular aparavaktra ; 12-14, regular aparavaktras ; 11 is regular in 
B. a, but irregular in C. ( 9 inivrsabha 9 arapiditas for ° 9 arair nipiditam). Here 
d ends in brevis. 
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vidLivihitam aqakyam anyatlia hi kartum ^ 

A similar case has been shown above in the Ramayana. 

The other stanza deserving notice is the first of the group, 
viii, 37, 31 = 1737. Both texts have a puspitagra pada in a ; 
an aparavaktra pada in b ; and in c-d 

jugupisava ilia ’dya Pandavaiii 

kim bahuna ] salia tair jay ami tarn 

that is, KJ\J for \j of the resolution in vaitalTya (but the 

caesura in d is after the choriamb us : “ Though the gods may 
wish to guard the Pandu here to-day, what then ? I shall 
conquer him, gods and all 

In (yanti, the puspitagras are generally too regular to be 
interesting. A big bunch of them in Moksa makes a tag at 
the end of adhy. 179, thirteen in all. They have an unusual 
number of final breves, but only because vratam idam ajagaram 
§uci 9 carami is the final refrain of ten of them (only twice 
has b brevis). Of the twenty-one stanzas of this class in 
^anti (Moksa), sixteen are puspitagras ; five, aparavaktras. 
About the same proportion obtains in Harivan^a, where there 
are twenty-two stanzas of ardhasamas, of which only three are 
aparavaktras. All those in (^Unti are tags, either following 
tristubhs or followed by another supplementary tag (as in the 
case of a rathoddhata mentioned above). In xii, 250, 12 b = 
9035 (yad avidusam) mahadbhayam (paratra) in C. appears 
to be a lapsus; in B.as sumahadbhayam, and in 10,530, yad 
avidusam sumahadbhayam bhavet; but compare the parallel 
below in H. The following is a parallel to the case above 
in the Ramayana in its late form (v^_\^_w__): xii, 319, 
112 = 11,836 (the order of morae is 17 4- 18 + 16 or 17 + 16) ; 
where B. has ; 

yad upanisadam upakarot tatha ’sau 
Janakanrpasya pura hi Yajfiavalkyah 

^ This is in the stanza referred to above. In this case, H. 3, 6, 4 a has only 
vidhivihitam a 9 akyam anyatha, to which C. adds kartum. The fact that the 
same superfluity of syllables is found in the Ramayana must at least make 
doubtful an instant acceptance of the more usual form given in what is so 
often a clearly improved text. 
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yad upaganitaqaQvatavyayam tac 
chubliam amrtatvam aQokam archati 

(here C. in c has ‘^ganitam). Both texts have thus in a: 

\J \J \J \J \J \Ji V-/ 

and C. has in c : 

\J \JKJ 'U , W W 

The last stanza in the book, 3G6, 9 13,943, has, as an 

aparavaktra tag, morse 14 + 18 + 14 + 18, alternate calalectic 
verses, of wliich I have spoken above. 

The remaining matrachandases in (^iinti fire discussed below. 
The thirteenth book has no aparavaktras but nine pus])itagras, 
all of which are perfectly regular (the liemisticli ends in brevis, 
e. g., 76, 31). All except those in the extraordinary (late) 
section, 14, 180, and 190, are tags, thougli 26, 101-2 are fol- 
lowed by four glokas.^ 

Apart from the padas already noticed, the IlarivaiiQa has 
little of interest. Interchange of the two forms (a, catalectic^) 
occurs in 3, 6, 3. In the puspitiigras at 12,705-6, the latter 
has in b, w w w w — — w, as in the lapsus above. 

Here sa has been dropped, (3, 42, 21) dititanayaih (sa) 
mrgadlripo dadarga. As usual in the later books, several of 
the stanzas are not tags : 2, 123, 32 is followed by ^lokas and 
ruciras, but is near the end of tlie section ; at the beginning 
are the three of 3, 6, 2 ff. ; in the middle of the section are 
3, 49, 31 = 12,960, and 3, 50, 12 = 12,989; as are the four 
in 3, 51, vss. 18, 29, 42, 49 = 13,024-35-51-58. IVIany of the 
final stanzas are benedictive, as in 3, 6, 10, where puspitagras 
are interwoven in an upajati kavyastuti : 

vijayati vasudham ca rajavrttir 

dhanam atulaih labhate dvisajjayam ca 
vipulam api .dhanam labhec ca vai^yah 
sugatim iyac chravanac ca (^udrajatih 
puranam etac caritam m ah at man am 

adhitya buddhim labhate ca naistikim, etc. 

1 Here C., 1860 b, has the meaningless words : ^ilataraye tripathagamiyo- 
garupan, for ^rataye . . . pathanuyoga® in B. 
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It will be convenient here to put together the forms of 
ardhasamavrttas thus far exhibited in the two epics. In the 
Mahabliarata and Ramayana the general types of aparavaktra 
and puspitagra are : 

(a^) \j \j Kj \j \j \j , — \j — ( — ), 14 (16) moree 

(b^) \j \j \j \j — ww, — — w — ( — ), 16 (18) moraB 

These may be called the types, because the following vari- 
ations are proportionally insignificant. But, though few in 
number, they are important as showmg that there was no 
absolute hne between the fixed matrachandas and the free 
matrachandas, for these variations may just as well be re- 
garded as, e. g., vaitTiliya padas as variants of aparavaktra 
padas. But it must be remembered that they do not repre- 
sent pMas of, e. g., vaitallya stanzas ; only equivalent pildas 
of, e. g., aparavaktra stanzas, which I call variants on account 
of their position : 

In M. and R. both are found the following variants of (a^) : 

(a^) KJ V-/ \J ( ) 

In both texts of both epics, two cases in M. ; three in R. In 
M. both cases are in pada c ; in R., only in aparavaktra. 

(a®) \j\j ^ (hypermeter) 

In M., in both texts and also in Harivan§a ; in R., one case. 
In M. alone : 

(aO KJ \J \J \J \J \J \J 

In R. alone : 

(a') KJ\J KJ (B., Vii) 

(a') V-/W— (G., 17 morse) 

(a’) w — w — \j\j (doubtful, pada c, 15 morse) 

(a*) Kj — (only in G., pada c, 15 morse) 

In M. and R. both is found the following variant of (b^) : 

(b^ wwvu'w— ww— w (only in C. and G., 15 morse) 

In M alone ; 

(b®) WWW -_ww— w__w (only in C. and Harivafuja, 

padas b and d, 17 morse) 

(b^) wwww — , w — w— .w — w (sic, bis in C.) 

(b®) ww ww w w 
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In R alone : 

(b®) (only in G., forbidden by 

rule) 

(b*^) — 'o' — , ww — \y — — (only in G.) 

(b«) — 'o'w, — w — KJ — (only in G.) 

(b^) w'o'_ w — w— \j<j (only in G., a prior aupa- 

cchandasika) 

The complete vaitaliya and aupacchandasika stanzas, of 
perfect mora form, found only in the later Ramayana, have 
the scheme : 

(a) w w, — \j\j — ,\j — \j ^ 

(b , — w w — , w — \j — (^) 

(b W W , KJ , W \J 

(b^) , — Kj \j — vy 

Before taking up the odd cases remaining, I cannot refrain 
from departing somewhat from a purely metrical point of 
view, to express admiration for the art with which these 
metres are handled. The poets of the later epic play with 
them skilfully. They are not apprentices but master work- 
men. I give two illustrations. In one, the metre is em- 
ployed to give a list of fighters and weai^ons, the names of 
which are cleverly moulded together to form half a perfect 
stanza. In the other the poet is indulging in satire at the 
expense of the philosophers: 

viii, 30, 5, parighamusalaQaktitomarair 

nakharabhuQundigadaQatair hatah 
dviradanarahayah sahasrago 

rudhiranadipravahas tada ’bhavan 

xii, 179, 36, bahukathitam idairi hi buddhimadbhih 

kavibhir abhiprathayadbhir atmakirtim 
idam idam iti tatra tatra tat tat ^ 

svaparamatair gahanam pratarkayadbhih 

I have now given seriatim all the matrachandas cases in 
the great epic, with the exception of one case in Vana, to be 


I V. L hanta. 
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mentioned immediately, and two or three peculiar groups in 
^anti, also to be discussed below. It will have been noticed 
that in the later books great heaps of stanzas of this metre 
are piled together. Thus all the twenty-five in Karna (a 
late book in its present shape) are in two sections, tliirteen 
stanzas in one, twelve in another ; while in ^anti another group 
of thirteen is found. This stupid massing of adormnents — 
for these tag-metres were used originally only as fringe-work 
— the still later thirteenth book exceeds by uniting together 
in one heap, first, a puspitagm, xiii, 14, 180, then four ary as, 
ib. 181-4, then two §lokas, ib. 185-6, then an arya, ib. 187, 
then an upajati, ib. 188, then a vasantatilaka, ib. 189, then 
a puspitagra, ib. 190, then an arya, ib. 191. 

Despite tliis profusion of puspitagras and aparavaktras, 
the Mahabharata has no such regular vaitaliyas and aupac- 
chandasikas as has the later Ramilyana. But the following 
interesting verses occur in the popular story of yudliisthira 
and the daemon, who required him to answer certain ques- 
tions. They are not tags, iii, 313, 112-113 ; they are late ; 
and they are an approach to vaitaliyas: 

priyavacanavadi kirn labhate 
vimrqitakaryakarah kim labhate 
bahumitrakarah kim labhate 

dharme ratah kim labhate kathaya 

\j \j \j , \j , 15 

W W V-/, \J ^ , 16 

\Jy \J , , 14 

vy — , — \j \j , Kj \j, 16 

priyavacanavadi priyo bhavati 
vimr<^itakaryakaro 'dhikarii jayati 
bahumitrakarah sukham vasate 

yaQ ca dharmaratah sa gatim labhate 

\j \j , Kj V-/ w V-/, 15 

\J — V/ — , V/ — ^ 16 

w w, — w V-/ — , V — V — , 15 
— vy, — . W ^ — W — , 17 
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In C., 17,397-98, the same text. This is the kind of story 
which, because it appears Buddhistic, is often labelled as a 
matter of course ‘certainly old.’ But the tale, on general 
principles, is just as likely to be late as early ; perhaps more 
so, when one considers that kings interviewed by spirits who 
ask conundrums are merely stalking-horses, and must first be 
famous as kings before such stories are fastened upon them. 
This particular tale bears all the marks of a late inset.^ 
Although the great epic lacks the regular vaitaliya of the 
Eamay ana’s Uttarakanda, yet offers a type of metres 

which shows forms ending in the close of this measure. 
For besides the usual ending of the matra form, 

the close may also be __ v-/ (called apatiilika). Also 

the beginning of the verses given below is of matra-formation, 
but the matras are not regular. The group xii, 322, 28-32 = 
12,071-75, follows a group of praharsinis (4 X 13 syllables) : 

28, raja sada dharmaparah Qubha^ubhasya 

gopta samlksya sukrtinaiii dadhati lokan 
bahuvidham api carati pravi^ati 
sukham anupagatam niravadyam 

KJ , \J — V/ 

\J KJ KJ KJi W 

WWW WWW, WW WWWW 

WWW WWW, WW 

Morse 20 + 21 + 14 + 14, the first hemistich bridging the 

preceding praharsinis, , wwww, _ w-_w , and the 

apatalika (c-d scheme also in 30, below). 

29, QvSnp bhlsanakaya ayomukhani 

vayahsi balagTdhra[kula] paksinam ca sanghah 
natakadane rudhirapa guruvaca — 
nanudam uparataih viganty asantah 

, W W , w — W — w 

W W, WW w[ww], W w 

wwww WWW — , wwww 

WWW WWW, w — w 

19 -h 19 + 15 + 16 

1 Compare Holtzmann; who rightly says that the story is a late addition 
to the third book to connect it with the fourth, Neunzehn Bucher, p. 95. 
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30, maryadaniyata svayambhuva ya ihe 'mah 
prabhinatti daqaguna manonugatvat 
nivasati bhr^am asukham pitrvisa — 
ya-vipinam avagahya sa papah 

\J » KJ W, ^ 

\J \J WWW, W W 

\j \j ^ \j \j \j<, Kj \j 28 c) 

\j \j yj \j \Jt ww 28 d) 

22 + 18 + 14 + 14 

31, yo lubdhah subhr^am priyanrtaQ ca manusyah 
satatanikrtivaiicana^-bhiratih syat 
upauidhibhir asukhakrt sa paramanirayago 
bhrQam asukham anubhavati duskrtakarma 

a, , — w w — , w — w — ww (= 32 a) 

b, WWWWWW W» ww 

C, WWWW, WWWW ♦ W, WWWWWW 

d, WWWWWW WWWW, ww 

22 + 17 + 19 + 18. Here c has the resolved equivalent of 
the wwwS:^— close of a, b, d. The choriamb of a is all 

resolved in d, w w w w ; in c only the first 

syllable, ^ w w— (as if sa were interpolated). 

32, usnarii Vaitaranim mahanadim ^ avagadho 
'sipatravanabhinnagatrah 
para^uvanaQayo nipatito vasati (ca) 
ca mahaniraye bhrgartah 

, _ w w (w w _ w w (= 31 a) 

W WWW w 

W W, W W W W , WWW WWW (w) 

ww, — ww — , W 

22 (19) + 13 4- 16 4- 13 

1 C. vacana, but N. vaRcana caurySdi. 

2 C. omits maha®. 
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Matrasamakas. 

In xii, 336, 11-12 = 12706-7 occur two lines, as printed in 
C., which seem to be rather rhythmical prose than poetry ; 
but in 347, 18-22 = 13444 there are five matra stanzas, of 
which I give the scheme alone (they are not arranged in the 
same way in both texts) : 

18, KJ \J \J , \J \J \J WWW , WWW WWW , WWW 

WWW (IG X 2) 

WWW WWW , W W W W W W , WWW WWW , 

WWW WWWW (IG A- 17) 

B. adds w w w w w w » which C. gives to the next stanza. 

19, WWW WWW , WW W W, WW WW W w (^16 -f* 14) 

C. adds w w w w , which B. gives to the next hemistich. 

W W W W , W W W W , W W — W W , WWW w (16 X 2) 

20, W W W W — , W W — W W , W W, WW — WW — (16 X 2) 

WW W W, WW WW — 1 WW W ,WWW W (16-|- 17) 

21, - W WW, W WW — , (w ), W W W W , w w w 

(16 + 22 or 17) 

WW W WWW W , WW W W, WW WW (15 A 16) 

Perhaps puranam in 21 is to be omitted. The text is : 

tarn lokasaksinam ajam purusam puranam ravivar- 
nam Igvaram gatiin bahu^ah 
pranamadhvam ekamanaso yatah salilodbliavo pi 
tarn rsim pranatah 

22, WW_'^_W, WW WW , W WW, WW— WW — (16 + 17) 

w W, W W WW , W WW, W W W (16 -f 18) 

The arya form is clear in stanzas 18 and 20. On the other 
hand, the first stanza is an almost pure praharanakalita pada, 

WW WWWW > while the pramitaksara pada, w w — w — w 

w w — w w prevails in the following stanzas ; not, however, 
as pure ^akvari or jagati stanzas, but with matra resolution. 
The stanzas, if they are treated as one group, may perhaps be 
considered as rather rough matrasamakas (four padas of six- 

23 
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teen morso each), partly of the vi§loka type;^ or as aryaglti 
(but with four mora) in the sixth foot), mixed with matra- 
samakas. Nothing of this sort is found in the Eamayana. 

Ganacchandas. 

The statement that the arj^a metre occurs in Buddhistic 
writings (and earliest inscriptions) but not in epic poetry, was 
made so long ago that the learned author of Das Ramayana 
can scarcely at this date be held responsible for the slight over- 
sight.2 Nor is the main argument, to wliich this statement 
served as a support, especially affected by the fact that the 
Mahabharata, besides the stanzas of aryagiti mentioned in the 
last paragraph, has eight ary a stanzas ; since these are in parts 
of the epic so late that their presence, as affecting epic poetry 
in general, may be discounted ; at least for any one who takes 
a reasonably historical view of the growth of the great epic. 
Six occur in xiii, 14, 181-84, 187, 191 = 772-76, 778, 782 : 

181, 1 ^ 1 ^ . KJ KJ KJ t KJ W, 

, W ; 'U \J,\J ^ , KJ, , \J 

182, , w ; \j , Kj Vw/, , w, 

\j \j \j^ \j \ut Kj — ; \j , \jt » 

183, V-/ — , , ; v-/ — , — \j, , — , 

, — ^ t KjKj — , 

184, — ,w\-/ — , — w, — 

, w w — , v-y w vy V-/; w w — , w w — , w, _ 

187, — w w, — vy vy, w ; w w, w w — , w, » — » 

vy wvy w, w kj \j vy; ,vy vy — ,vy,- 

191, \J — , KJ KJ, ; vyv^'^v^, , — , 

, , vy; vy — vy, , vy, , — 

The last two stanzas are upagiti, that is, they have the 

1 Colebrooke, Essays, vol. ii, pp. 78, 142 ff.; Weber, Ind. Stud., vol. viii, 
pp. 314-318. I am indebted to a query note in Professor Cappeller’s manu- 
script for the suggestion that these may be imperfect aksaracchandases of 
the types named. The pure matrasamaka has bre vis in the pada^s ninth 
syllable. 

2 ZDMG., vol. xxxviii, p. 600 ; Bas Ramayana, p. 93. 

* B,, bhavati hi ; C. omits hi. 

* Text ; yesam na ksanam api rucito haracaranasmaranavicchedah ; Syagiti 

and neglected caesura; but if api (an easy intrusion) were extruded, the 
neglected caesura would be in its usual place, 

V/ vy, V, ^jvwith the arya final foot of two morae. 
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short verse in each hemistich. The full eighth foot, aryagTti, 
is found only in 183 b (if left uncorrected). There are no 
irregularities in the use of the amphibrach. Brevis may stand 
at the end of the first hemistich.^ 

Two cases occur in Harivaii^a. I give the text: 

3, jayati Para^arasunuh satyavatibrdayanandano Vyasah 
yasya ^syakamalagalitam vanmayain amrtaiii jagafc 
pibati 

1, 1, 7, yo HarivaiiQam lekhayati yatha vidhina malultapah 
sapadi 

(in C.) sa yati Hareh padakamala[m] kamalam yatha madh- 
upo lubdhah 

(in B.) sa jayati Haripadakamalam madhupo hi yatha rasena 
samlubdhah 

The first stanza is regular. The second neglects the usual 
C£esura after the tliird foot in the first hemistich in lx)th texts ; 
while C.’s text is impossible in the second, though the metre 
may be set right by omitting the antecedent and reading 
(without sa) : 

\j \j f wv/, \j \j ; \j \j — , — V, , — 

The text of B. is regular, with w _ as sixth foot, where (in 
the second hemistich) stands w in the cases above. 

On page 164, 1 cited in full a stanza begiiming: ahuh sastim 
buddhigunan vai (the sixty Samkhya gunas) ; the scheme 
(unique in the epic) for the whole stanza being (xii, 256, 12) : 

\J \J , V-/V^ \J 

\J KJ , KJ \J \J \J \J 

Although this lacks the marked characteristics of the arya, 
both in its early and in its later foims, it is yet a gana metre 
wliich may be reckoned either as aryagiti, or as matrasamaka, 
but not pure. 

As to the origin of the ganacchandas, the metre seems to 
me to be rather a species than a genus. As seen in the speci- 

1 There is here no case of four breves in the sixth foot of the second hemi- 
stich, which occurs in classic writers and inscriptional ary as, e. g., Vatsa- 
bhatti, loc, cit., vs. 39. 
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mens above under matrasamakas, they are interchangeable 
with the latter, of which they are only a more special type, 

with V — as the last four feet of the 

hemistich (compare 183 a, only this is not in the aryagiti 
form, but has the alternative one heavy syllable for two, or 
two morse for four). The matrasamakas in turn are the 
equivalent in morse of the §loka strophe (that is, a unit com- 
posed of two ^lokas, such as the classical writers affect), the 
thirty-two syllables of the half strophe answering to the thirty- 
two morse of the hemistich in the miltrasamaka and aryagiti 
(the one mora of the sixth foot and two morse of the eighth 
foot being special modifications).^ 

The Distribution of Fancy-Metres in the Great Fpic. 

The relation of gloka and tristubh,^ which in the whole 
Mahabharata stand numerical^ in the rough proportion of 
95,000 to 6000 (out of 101,900 stanzas or prose equiva- 
lents, the sum of the whole), varies enormously from book 
to book, one tristubh to three hmidred and ten §lokas in the 
eighteenth book, almost nine hundred tristubhs to four thou- 
sand §lokas in the eighth book, the extremes in absolute 
number of tristubhs as well as in their proportion to ^lokas. 

From reasons quite apart from metre, I have elsewhere 
maintained that the first part of book i, and book xiii, with 
the Harivaii^a were late, as compared -with books vii, viii, xii, 
but that these in their turn contain very late additions to 

1 One may, indeed, take the yloka hemistich in the form 

— and reckon it in morae, 15 + 14, as a hemistich of a 

matrasamaka, which is as nearly correct, that is as near to a real sainaka, 
as are the cases above, where the pada may have 16, 16, or 17 morae. But I 
prefer to rest with the fact that the matnasamaka is a parallel in terms of 
morae to the yloka-strophe in terms of syllables, without attempting a deriva- 
tion. For particular studies of the ganacchandas, see Professor Cappeller’s 
Die Ganacchandas, and Professor Jacobi, ZDMG. voL xxxviii, p. 505 ff. The 
latter scholar believes the arya to have been a musical adaptation, and to 
have come into Sanskrt from Prakrt poetry. The metre can be traced back 
to the time of Agoka. 

2 That is tristubh and jagati. There are just about the same number of 
tristubh-jagati stanzas in the MahSbharata as in the Big Veda. 
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the original epic, often palpable intrusions.^ The use of the 
fancy-metres seems to illustrate tlie general correctness of my 
former analysis. Thus the rucira occurs in i, iii, vii, xii, xiii, 
Hariv.; the vasantatilaka only in i, xiii, xviii, Hariv. ; the 
malini only in vii, viii, xiii, Hariv. ; the arya only in xiii, 
Hariv. The ta;g-metres of Adi are confined to the first quar- 
ter (two thousand) of the eight thousand in tlie whole book. 
They cease after Sarpasattra (almost after the beginning 
of Astika), or, in other words, they occur almost entirely in 
the most modern part of the book. Books ii, v, and vi have 
no fancy metres at all; book ix has but one, a bhujamgaprar 
yata. On the other hand, books iv, x, xi, xiv, xv, xvi, and 
xvii have none also, whicli however, need not surpiise us 
much, as most of them are short supplementary books, and 
the fourteenth is mainly an imitation of the Oltii. That the 
fourth book is not adorned with these metres indicates perliaps 
that it was written between the time of the early epic and the 
whole pseudo-epic. The much interpolated eighth book would 
be comparatively free from these adornments were it not for 
its massed heaps of ardhasamavrttas, twenty-five in all (other- 
wise it has only one gardulavikiidita and five maliiiTs). The 
seventh book, on the other hand, has two drutavilainbitas, 
nine ruciras, one praharsini, one malini, and eight aidhasaimi- 
vrttas, — twenty-one in all. The first book, that is, its first 
quarter, has thirty-one, of which twenty-two are ruciras ; four, 
praharsinls ; three, vasantatilakas ; two, ardlnxsamavrttas. The 
pseudo-epic shows the greatest variety, as well as of course 
the greatest number, the books represented (with the ex- 
ception of one vasantatilaka in the eighteenth) being the 
twelfth, thirteenth, and Harivanga, with 48 28 1, and 4fS, 
respectively. 

1 Compare the paper on the Bharata and Great Bharata, AJT., vol. xix, 
p. 10 ff. That there are antique parts in books generally late, no one I be- 
lieve, has ever denied. Nor has any competenp critic ever denied that in 
books generally old late passages are found. Adi, Vana, and Anu^asana, 
and in a less degree Karna, are a hodge-podge of old and new, and the only 
question of moment is whether in each instance old or new prevails or is 
subsidiary. 
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The number of occurrences of each metre, according to 
the books in which they are found, is given in the following 
table : 



Cases occurring in books. 



i 

iii 

vii 

viii 

ii 

xii 

xiii 

xviii 

Hariv. 

Total. 


Eathoddhata . . . 






Ci 

. . 

. . 




Bhuj ariigapray ata 





1 

2 




3 


Drutavilarabita . 



2 






. . 

2 


Vai^vadevi. . . . 






1 




1 

Aksara 

Eiifdra 

22 

3 

9 



4 

3 


10 

51 

Praliarsini .... 

4 


1 



4 

1 


2 

12 


Vasantatilaka . . 

3 






3 

1 

5 

12 


Malini 



1 

6 



3 


2 

11 


^ardulavikridita 

. . 



1 


. . 

3i 




Matra 

Puspitagra \ 
Aparavaktra > . 
Matrasamaka ' 

2 

6 

8 

25 


31 

9 


22 

103 

Gana 

Arya 



i * ’ 




6 


2 

8 


! 

T'ntnl . * . 1 

.31 

9 

i 

31 

t 

1 

> 1 

00 

28i 

1 

4^J 

213 


1 




How are we to account for these fancy-metres? Let us 
imagine for a moment — to indulge in rather a harmless 
fancy — that the whole epic was written by one individual, 
not of course by Vyasa the arranger, but by Krit the maker, 
even as the pseudo-epic says ; though the latter sets reason- 
able bounds to the human imagination and very properly adds 
that the maker of such a poem must have been divine. 

This superhuman being, Krit (Bharatakrt or better, Maha- 
bharatakit) must have had from the beginning a well-devel- 
oped ear for fancy-metres. When he writes them he writes 
them very carefully, seldom opposing the rules that later 
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writers, say of 500 A. d. and later, impose upon themselves, 
except in the case of the ardhasamavrttas. These at one 
time he writes correctly and another loosely, as if he occa- 
sionally failed to grasp the distinction between this class of 
metres and that of the strict matrachandas ; which is rather 
peculiar, when one considers how correctly lie writes at other 
times. But, passing this point, how are we to account for 
the distribution of these metres ? Evidently there is only 
one way. Having started out with the statement that the 
poem was to glitter with various fancy-metres, the poet first 
gave an exhibition of what he could do, reserving, however, 
the more complicated styles for the end of the poem. Then, 
settling down into the story, he got so absorbed in it that he 
forgot all about the fancy-metres, till after several thousaiid 
stanzas he suddenly remembered them and turned off three 
ruciras and six ardhasamavrttas, e. g., as tags, lauding (yivu's 
gift and Arjuna’s glorious trip to heaven ; but then, becoming 
interested again, again dropped them, while he wrote to the 
end of the sixth book. With the seventh book, feeling that 
an interminable series of similar and repeated battle-scenes 
was getting a little dull, he sprinkled five different kinds of 
fancy metres over his last production, and in the eiglith 
emptied a box of them in a heap, which lasted till the first 
part of the poem was complete. On resuming his labors (we 
are expressly told that he rested before taking up tlie latter 
half of the poem) he decided that, as all interest in the story 
itself was over, the only way to liven up a philosophic en- 
cyclopedia would be to adorn it with a good many more 
fancy-metres, and toward the end he brought out tlie aryas, 
which he had had concealed all the time, but kept as a final 
attraction. In this last part also he emptied whole boxes of 
metres together, just as he had done so desperately in the 
eighth book. 

This seems to me an entirely satisfactory explanation, 
granting the premiss. But in case one is dissatisfied with 
the (native) assumption of a homogeneous Homer, one might 
consider whether it were not equally probable that the present 
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poem was a gradual accumulation and that fancy-metres were 
first used as tags ^ to chapters in the later part of the work, 
as an artistic improvement on the old-fashioned tristubh tag 
(to gloka sections) ; and so find the reason why the masses 
of fancy-metres are placed in the middle of sections in a 
later exaggeration, a vicious inclination to adorn the whole 
body with gewgaws, whereas at an earlier date it was deemed 
a sufficient beauty to tag them on to the end of a section. 
The only difficulty in this assumption is that it recognizes 
as valid the delirament of believing in the historical growth 
of the epic. 

As regards the arya, it makes no difference whether it was 
a Prakrit style known before the epic was begun or not. Just 
as in the case of the Rig Veda, the point is not whether such 
and such a form existed, but only whether (and if so, in how 
far) the poets admitted the form into hymns ; ^ so here, the 
question is simply as to Avhen Sanskrit writers utilized Prakrt 
melodies. It is somewhat as if one should properly try to 
define the decade in which a piece of X’s music was com- 
posed by considering that it was in rag-time. One might 
object that rag-time melodies have been used for unnumbered 
decades by the negroes. The reply would be : True ; but it 
is only in the last decade of the nineteenth century that 
rag-time has been utilized by composers ; ergo, X must have 
published his composition in that decade or later. 

When then did the vulgar arya (i. e., melody used as a 

^ The expression tag-metres answers exactly to the function of the fancy- 
metres in the Rtoayana, and pretty closely to their function in the Bharata. 
I have indicated above the few cases where in the latter poem they have been 
inserted in other positions. There can be no serious doubt that such medial 
position simply shows how late is the passage where are found such stanzas 
thus located. The bhujaihgaprayata appears in media! position in ^anti; the 
drutavilambita, in Drona ; where also the rucira (usually only tag) ; the pra- 
harsini (medial), only in Drona and ^anti; the vasantatilaka, generally a tag, 
medial only in Anuyasana j the malini, medial in Karna ; the fardulavikridita, 
medial in both these last. 

2 The all-sufficient answer to the unsatisfactory contention that, because 
certain Vedic forms are pre-Vedic, therefore their employment by Yedic poets 
cannot be used in evidence of the age of certain hymns. 
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frame for literature) appear in Siinskrit poetry ? The author 
of the Ilamayana, using freely the aksaracchandas and ardha- 
samayrttas as tag-poetry, either knew it not or ignored it. 
The later poets of the Mahabharata, doing the same, ignored 
it also. Only the poets of the latest tracts, the fourteenth 
section of Anugasana and benedictions in Harivahga, used it, 
whether inventing or utilizing is a subsidiary question. The 
employment of this metre, if borrowed from the vulgar, stands 
parallel, therefore, to the adoption of Prakrit licence in 
prosody.^ 

Further, the sometime intrusion into the middle of a chap- 
ter of metres used originally only as tags, shows that parts of 
the Mahabharata reflect a later phase than that of the Rama- 
yana, which still confines them to their earlier function. In 
fact, the Mahabharata is here on a level with the poems of 
inscriptions v^here all metres are flung together, ^ and, like 
these poems, its later parts show a predilection for long com- 
pounds and for long sentences extending over many verses. 

The total result of a comparison of the various metres in 
the two epics shows in outline : 

In the Mahabharata 

(a) early (Vedic) gloka 
early (Vedic) tristubh 

(b) almost classical gloka 
classical tristubh 

(c) late gloka stanzas (pure 
iambs) 

late tristubh stanzas (ga- 
linl) 

late use of fancy metres 

A review of the results obtained in regard to the chief 
metre of the epic makes it clear tliat the presence in the 

1 Only xiii, 14 is really affected. The benedictive Ilarivanga verses are 
an addition too late to affect dates. Even the native (Bombay) edition omits 
them from the text proper. 

2 See on this point, Biihler^s essay, Das Alter der Indischen Kunstpoesie, 
with examples at the end. 


In the Ramayana 


(b) almost classical gloka 
classical tristubh 

(c) early use of fancy metres 
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Maliabliarata of glokas of an older and also later type than are 
found in the Ramayana indicates not only that the style of 
the Mahabharata is more antique in one part than in another, 
but also that this difterence is not due to conscious metrical 
variations on the part of one poet ; or, in other words, that 
the epic was not made all at once. For the general shape of 
glokas might voluntarily be sliifted, though even here it is 
not probable that a poet who wrote in the refined style com- 
mon to the Ramayana and to parts of the pseudo-epic Maha- 
bharata would shift back to diiambic close of the prior pada 
or a free use of the fourth vipula. But even granting this, 
there remain the subtle differences which are perceptible only 
with careful and patient study, elements of style not patent 
to the rougli-and-ready critique which scorns analysis. The 
poet who had trained himself to eschew first vipulas after 
diiambs and renounce a syllaba anceps would not write first 
in this particular style and then in tlie careless old-fashioned 
manner. The very presence of the more refined art precludes 
the presumption that the same poet in the same poem on the 
same subject would have lapsed back into barbarism. For 
the distinction is not one that separates moral discourses from 
the epic story. Except in the case of a few obvious imita- 
tions or parodies of ^ruti texts, topics of the same sort are 
treated with a difference of style attributable only to different 
authors and in all reasonable probability to different ages. 



CHAPTER FIVE. 


THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE EPIC. 

We have now reached a point where an intelligent opinion 
may be formed in regard to the general make-up of the Ma- 
habharata. It is based, as was shown in the second chapter, 
on a more or less stereotyped diction, and contains adventitious 
matter common to both epics. It contains allusions to tlie 
latest pre-classical works, as was sliotvn in the first chapter ; 
while its didactic parts recapitulate the later LTpanishads ; and 
it shows acquaintance with a much larger number of Vedic 
schools than were recognized even at a late date. Its philo- 
sophical sections, as was shown in the third cliapter, reflect 
varied schools and contradictory systems, some of whi(di are 
as late as our era. Its metres, as have just been explained, 
preclude the probability of its having been written by one 
poet, or even by several poets of the same era. It appears to 
be a heterogeneous collection of strings wound about a 
nucleus almost lost sight of. The nucleus, however, is a 
story. 

This story is in its details so abhorrent to the writers of the 
epic that they make eveiy effort to whitewash the heroes, at 
one time explaining that what they did would have been 
wicked if it had not been done by divinely inspired heroes ; at 
another frankly stating that the heroes did wrong. It is not 
then probable that had the Amters intended to write a moral 
tale they would have built on such material. Hence the tale 
existed as such before it became the nucleus of a sermon. 
There are then two elements in the epic, narrative and 
didactic. 

In its present didactic form the epic is recited. At its own 
close we learn that it was not given as a dramatic recitation, 
still less as a rhapsodic production. A priestly reciter, vacaka, 
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plt^haka, “ speaks ” or “ reads ” the epic as “ he sits com- 
fortably and recites, carefully pronouncing the sixty-three 
letters (sounds) ^ according to their respective eight places of 
utterance ” (as gutturals, etc.). He reads from manuscripts, 
saihliitapustakas, which, after the performance is over and the 
gentleman has been dismissed with a brahmasutra and a hand- 
some fee, are wrapped in cloth and piously revered. The 
recitation takes four months, and should be performed by 
Brahmans during vasso, the rainy season, xviii, 6, 21 ff. (i, 
62, 32). 

Such recited stories are recognized elsewhere. A kiiight 
leaves town to go into the woods accompanied with priests 
who know the Vedas and Vedahgas,” and “ priests who recite 
divine tales,” divyakhyanani ye ca ’pi pathanti, but also, and 
distinguished from these, mth sutah 23aura7iikah and kathakah 
(besides hermits, ^ramanilg ca vanaukasah), i. 214, 2-3. 
The story-tellers here named may be represented again by 
knights who tell each other, as they sit and talk, ‘‘ the glorious 
deeds of old and many other tales,” or, as it is expressed else- 
where, “ tales of war and moil and genealogies of seers and 
gods.” 2 

But buried with the story-nucleus are elements also more or 
less concealed. The first of these is the genealogical verses, 
anuvangagloka, or anuvan 9 ya gatha, which in the extract 

1 samskrtah sarvayastrajnah . . asaihsaktaksarapadam svarabhavasamanv- 
itam trisastivarnasamjuktam astastlianasamiritara vacayed vacakah svastliah 
Bvasinah susamahitah, xviii, 6, 21, and 11. loc. cit. in PW, s. varna. In tlie 
enumeration of parvans following, the Anuyasana is omitted, as it is in one 
of the lists in Adi, whereas the other list makes it a separate work : “ After 
this (i.e., after ^anti as rajadharmanu^asana, apaddharma, and moksa) with 
329 or V. 1. 339 sections and 14,732 glokas [our text has 13,943 stanzas of all 
kinds] must be reckoned the Anuyasana with 146 sections and 8000 ^lokas 
[our text 7796] ; where atah urdhvam shows, with the figures, that the Anu- 
^asana is not included with Qanti (the former is also called anu 9 asanikam 
parva), i, 2, 76-78, 328-331. On the list i, 1, 88 ff. which omits the thirteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteentif books, see AJP. xix, p. 6. 

2 tatra purvavyatitani vikrantani Harani ca bah uni kathayitva tau remate, 
i, 222, 29 ; pravifya tarn sabhaih raxnyaih vijahrate ca, Bharata j tatra yud- 
dhakatha 9 citrah i)ariklevan 9 ca, Parthiva, kathayoge kathayoge kathayam 
asatuh sada, rsinam devatanam ca van 9 ans tSv ahatulji sada, xiv, 16, 5-7, 
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just referred to are recited ; as, again, in iii, 88, 5, is found : 
Markandeyo jagau gatham (anuvaii§yam). Such memorial 
stanzas in honor of the family either are strictly genealogical, 
“ Devayanl bore Yadu and Turvasu,’’ or characterize a man, as 
in i, 95, 46 (the other, ib. 9), where (Jaiiitanu’s name is de- 
rived, on the strength of such a stanza, from his having the 
healing touch (the careless compilers a little later, i, 97, 19, 
give another derivation). Such stanzas are sometimes inserted 
in prose narration ^ in honor of the family, though occasionally 
of very general content. On the oilier hand, really genealogi- 
cal stanzas may be introduced without any statement as to 
their character, though the poets usually quote them from 
rhapsodes, “ men who know the tales of old here sing (or 
recite) this gatha,’’ apy atra gathaiii gayanti ye puranavido 
janah, i, 121, 13; vii, 67, 14. 

Though, as was shown in a previous chapter, the word for 
sing is scarcely more than recite, yet it reflects conditions 
where %ards actually sang songs in honor of kings, d'he 
ancient age knew, in fact, just such a distinction as underlies 
the double character of the epic. On the one hand, it had its 
slowly repeated circle of tales (sometimes mistranslated by 
cycle of tales), 2 and on the other, impromptu bardic lays, not 
in inherited form but improvisations, where the rhapsode, as 
is especially provided for in the ritual, on a certain occasion 
was “ to sing an original song, the subject of which should be, 
This king fought, this king conquered in such a battle.” Tlie 
song is here accompanied with the lute or lyre, which in tJie 
epic is called seven-stringed, saptatantrl vIna (eTTraroz/o? 

see above, p. 172). Such song as “hero-praising 
verse,” naragahsi gatha, are recognized in the Grhya Sutras 

1 Compare the illustrations by Lassen and Weber and Holtzmann himself, 
summed up in the last writer’s work, loc. cit., p. 2. 

2 The tales of a (year’s) circle, pariplavam akhyanam, have no cyclic ele- 
ment. For literature on the early rhapsodes and neciters, see ^at. Br. xiii, 4, 
3, 3, 6; Weber, IS. i, p. 186. Compare Par. G. S. i, 15, 17. The traditional 
legend in the epic is called (param) paryagatam akhyanam kathitam, xii, 340, 
125, 138. The early improvised lays are called svayamsamhhrta gathah (loc. 
cit., Qsit Br.). 
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as traditional texts, differentiated from “ legends,” and were 
probably genealogical stanzas preserved in the family. Be- 
sides the single singer, there were also bands of singers who 
“ sang the (reigning) king with the old kings.” ^ 

In these Brahmana stories, the rhapsode-lay took place at 
the very time of the priestly recited tale, which circled round 
a year. There is no difference of date between them. The 
rhapsode and the reciter were contemporary. So in the epic, 
although the recitation of tales is noticed, yet rhapsodes are 
constantly mentioned. In xiv, TO, 7, praise is rendered by 
dancers and luck-wishers and also by rhapsodes, grant] likas, 
“ in congratulations that uttered the praise of the Kuru-race,” 
Kuruvaiigastavakhyabhir aglrbhih. In parallel scenes we find 
“ story-tellers,” who could praise only by performing their 
business, as in iv, 70, 20: “ Eight hundred bejewelled Sutas 
along with magadhas (singers) praised him, as the seers did 
^akra of old;” ib. 72, 29: ‘‘Singers, gayanas, those skilled 
in tales, akhyanagllas, dancers, and reciters of genealogical 
verses, natavaitalikas,^ stood praising him, as did Sutas with 
magadhas.” Again in vii, 82, 2-3: jagur gitani gayakah 
Kuruvahgastavarthani : “ Singers sang songs which lauded the 
Kuru-race,” where the rhapsode, granthika, above, appears as 
singer, gayana. For the history of the poem it is worth 
noticing that, though the Pandus are the present heroes, the 
stereotyped phrase is always of “praise of the Kura race,” 
even where a Pandu is praised. 

We have in the epic the names of what are to-day the 
epic reciters, kugilava and kathaka, and the repeaters of 
genealogical verses (in distinction from the Sutas), ^ called 
vaitalikas. 

1 Weber, loc. cit., and Episches im Vedischen Ritual, p. 6. 

2 So in ii, 4, 7, natas, Sutas, and vaitalikas wait on the king along with 
boxers and wrestlers. Such epic professionals are called (besides panisvani- 
kas) magadhas, nandivadyas, bandins, gayanas, saukhya9ayika8, vaitalikas, 
kathakas, granthikas, gathins, ku^ilavas and pauranikas (Sutas). 

* So xii, 37, 43, where a king is praised by Sutas, vaitalikas, and (subhasita) 
magadhas. Compare the distinction in R. vi, 127, 3, with Comm. : the Sutas 
” know praise and PurSnas ” the vaitalikas recite genealogical verses. Both 
epics have the group (phrase) sutamagadhabandinah, 
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When the lyre is mentioned, it is to wake up sleepers by 
means of “sweet songs and the sound of the lyre,” gita, 
vinagabda, i, 218, 14. Only Narada, a superhuman archetypi- 
cal bard, comes skilled in dance and song with his melodious 
mind-soothing tortoise-lyre, ix, 54, 19.i 

There is then in the epic, though a musical accompaniment 
is unknown, a distinct recollection of the practice of reciting 
gitani, the sole object of which was to “praise the Kuru 
race,” as opposed to reading or reciting conversationally stories 
of ancient times. To neither of these elements can a judicious 
historian ascribe priority. The story and the lay are equally 
old. Their union was rendered possible as soon as the lay, 
formerly sung, was dissociated from music and repeated as a 
heroic tale of antiquity. This union was the foundation of 
the present epic. 

Traces of the epic quality of the early poem cannot be 
disregarded. The central tale and many another tale woven 
into the present narrative are thoroughly heroic. To this 
day, warped and twisted from its original purpose, it is tlio 
story, not the sermon, that holds enthralled the throng tliat 
listens to the recitation of the great epic. Be it either epic, 
its tale is still popular in India. But the people cannot 
understand it. Hence the poem is read by a priest, while 
a translator and interpreter, of no mean histrionic talent, 
takes up his words and renders them in forcible patois, ac- 
companying the dramatic recital by still more dramatic ges- 
tures and contortions. Such a recitation, without the inter- 
mediate interpreter (the modern dharaka) was undoubtedly 
the performance given (not by the later pathaka, but) by the 
earlier epic gathin, gayaka, ?nd granthika, just as they are 
depicted about the second century b. C. on the S&nchi Tope.^ 

1 The panisvanikas mentioned abore may be pantomimists or simple 
hand-clappers.” The latter is the meaning in the cognate panivadaka at 
R. ii, 65, 4 (compare Brahmajala Sutta, Rhys Davids' note, p. 8). In the pas- 
sage' above, ix, 64, 19, the prakarta kalahanam ca nityaih ca kalahapriyah is 
represented as kacchapim sukha^abdantam grhya vinam, a late passage, 
apparently. 

^ L^vi, Le theatre indien, p. 309. 
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But though it is a gross exaggeration of the facts, as well as 
a misapprehension of poetic values, to make the epic a poem 
that was from the start a moral and religious narrative, yet, 
inasmuch as in the hands of the priest the latter element 
was made predominant, there is no objection to the statement 
that from the point of view of the epic as a whole the Maha- 
bharata is to-day less tale than teaching. That this double 
character was recognized by those who contributed the in- 
troduction to the poem itself is indisputable (above, p. 53). 
The ‘‘ tales ” are counted as separate. The original Bharata 
was only a quarter of its present size. Then, as later, the 
different elements were still distinguished, and the poem was 
not regarded as wholly a Smrti or instruction-book, but as an 
artistic poem, Kavya, per se. So the pseudo-epic vaunts its 
own literary finish: gahde ca ’rthe ca hetau ca esa prathama- 
sargaja (sarasvati), xii, 336, 36. 

The particular school of priests in whose hands the epic 
was transformed was probably that of the Yajurvedins. The 
Yajur Veda is “the birth-place of tlie warrior caste,’’ accord- 
ing to a well-known verse, and it has been shown by AYeber 
that the Catapatha, a Yajur Veda text, stands in peculiarly 
close relation to the didactic epic.^ As has been shown 
in the first chapter, the (Jatapatha is the only Bralimana 
praised, perhaps even mentioned, in the epic ; while the 
Yajur Veda Oatarudriya is exalted above all texts (except 
perhaps where Indra sings this, Vishnu sings the jyestha 
saman, and Brahmd, the rathamtara, xiii, 14, 282, but even 
here the (Jatarudriya is not slighted). In dividing the Iti- 
hasa from the Purana, moreover, the epic groups the former 
with the Yajur Veda, as against the Purana with the other 
Vedas, viii, 34, 45. Here the Itihasa represents the epic, as 
it does in the similar antithesis of xii, 302, 109 : yac ca ’pi 
drstarii vividbam purane yac ce ’tihasesu mahatsu drstam, 

^ Valmiki too belonged to this school. Compare Weber, IS., xiii, p. 440, 
and as cited by Holtzmann, loc. cit., p. 18 ; Muir, OST., i, p. 17, citing TB. 
iii, 12, 9, 2, where the Vaifyas are derived from the Rig Veda, the Ksatriyas 
from the Yajur Veda, and the Brahmans from the Sama Veda. 
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where, as already observed, the Great Itihasas point to sev- 
eral epic poems. Ltistly, the Upanishads especially copied in 
the epic are those belonging to the Yajur V eda. 

But while this is true of the completed epic, there is noth- 
ing to show that the Bharat! Katha w^as the especial property 
of any school, and no preference is given to the Yajur Veda 
in the later epic, for in the Gita the Sama Veda stands as the 
best, “ I am the Sama Veda among Vedas,” 10, 22, and this 
is cited with approval and enlarged upon in xiii, 14, 323 : 
‘‘Thou art the Sama Veda among Vedas, the ^atarudria 
among Yajus hymns, the Eternal Youth among Yogas, Kapila 
among Samkhyas.” 

In the epic itself the Sutas called piluranikas are recognized 
as the re-writers and reciters of the epic. They probably took 
the epic legends and arranged them in order for the popular 
recitation, which is also recognized when “ priests recite the 
Maliabharata at the assemblies of warriors,” v, 141, 56, a 
passage recently cited by Professor Jacobi, as evidence of a 
difference between the manner of handing down the heroic 
tales and the recitals of legends.^ 

The method of narrating the epic stories is that of the old 
priestly legend, where the verse-tale is knit together, as in the 
epic, by prose statements as to the speaker. So in the epic, 
a narrative, not a rhapsodic or dramatic, delivery is indicated 
by such phrases. In the Ramayana, on the other hand, the 
verse is knit more closely together, and the speakers are 
indicated almost always in the verse. The one exception is a 
late addition (G. ii, 110, 4-5). 

The Maliabharata is not only a Veda, it is so important a 
Veda that to read it is to dispense with the need of reading 
other Vedas.2 In the dynamic alteration consequent on the 
attaining of such an ideal, we may expect to find that the tale, 
as a tale, is full of the grossest incongrmties ; for to fulfil its 

1 Gottingische Gelehrte Anzeige, 1899, p. 877 ff. I fully agree with the 

author’s view in regard to the “ Puranic ” Sutas being the compilers of the 
epic mass. * 

2 vijneyah sa ca vedanam parago bharatam pathan, i, 62, 32. 

24 
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encyclopedic character all is fish that comes to the net, and 
scarcely an attempt is made to smooth away any save the 
most glaring inconsistencies. Tale is added to tale, doctrine 
to doctrine, without much regard to the effect produced by 
the juxtaposition. If we take these facts as they stand, 
which is the more probable interpretation, that they were 
originally composed in this incongruous combination or that 
they are the result of such a genesis as has just been ex- 
plained ? As for the facts, I will illustrate them, though to 
any Bharatavid they are already patent. 

In i, 214, Arjuna protests that he is a brahmacarin for 
twelve years, in accordance with the agreement (chapter 212) 
that he has made with his brother, wliich is to the effect that 
he will be “a brahmacarin in the woods for twelve years.” 
This can have only one meaning. A brahmacarin is not a 
man wandering about on love-adventures, but a chaste stu- 
dent. Above all, chastity is implied. Now the first thing 
the hero Arjuna does is to violate his agreement by having a 
connection with Ulupi, a beautiful water-witch, who easily 
persuades him to break his vow; after which he resides in 
a city, taking to himself a wife with whom he lives for three 
years. After this he has a new adventure with some en- 
chanted nymphs and then stays with Krislina ; when, in a new 
vikranta or derringdo (the hero’s rape of Subhadra, chapter 
220), all the talk of brahmacarin wandering in the woods stops 
inconsequently. When he marries (in toAvn) not a word is 
said of his vow ; but when he approaches Krishna on the sub- 
ject of Subhadra the poet makes the former say “ how can a 
wood-wanderer fall in love ? ” This is the only allusion, and 
one entirely ignored, to the matter of the vow ; which in the 
earlier Manipur scene is absolutely unnoticed. Each of these 
feats is a separate heroic tale and they are all contradictory to 
the setting in which they have been placed by the diadochoi 
and later epic manipulators. As heroic tales they are per- 
fectly intelligible. Certain feats in separate stories were 
attributed to the hero. They had to be combined and they 
were combined by letting him go off by himself under a vow 
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of wandering in the woods. The wood-wanderer was usually 
a chaste ascetic, so he was given this character, but this role 
is kept for only one of the noble deeds. For after he has 
protested once at the outset, all pretence of his being a brah- 
macarin vanishes and the next we know he is comfortably 
mated and living in tovm, while still supposed by the poets 
to be a brahmacarin in the woods. The independent origin 
of these stories is seen at the beginning in the formula ‘‘Hear 
now a wonder-tale of him,” tatra tasya ’dbhutam karma <?rnu 
tvam, 214, 7. Such formulae of special tales are found fre- 
quently, idaiii yah grnuyad vrttam is another, used for the 
UrvagI episode, hi, 46, 62. Another is like our “ once upon 
a time,” pura krtayuge rajan, e. g., ix, 40, 3. 

The fact that Arjuna is here banished for twelve years is 
not without significance. The epic has been completed on 
rather formal lines. Agni is satiated for twelve years al; 
Khandava. Arjuna’s banislmient is for the same leiigtli of 
time as that of the brothers as a family. So the epic is 
divided into eighteen books, as there are eighteen Puranas ([). 
49) ; and there are eighteen aimies battling for just eighteen 
days, and eighteen branches of younger Yiidavas;^ while 
finally there are eighteen islands of earth. The number of 
islands deserves particular notice, as it is one of the innumer- 
able small indications that the poem has been retouclied. 
Earth has four, seven, or at most thirteen islands in all litera- 
ture of respectable antiquity. Seven is the usual number in 
the epic as it is in the older Puranas, but in the hymn to the 
sun at iii, 3, 52, earth with its thirteen islands ” is men- 
tioned.^ The mention of eighteen is found, of course, in one 
of the books where one who distinguished between the early 
and late elements would be apt to look for it, in the much 
inflated and rewritten seventh book, where (above, p. 229), 
with customary inconsivStency, it stands beside another refer- 
ence to the usual seven islands, sarvan astadaga dvipan, vii, 
70, 15; sapta dvipan, 21. 

1 ii, 14, 40, 55 ; also 18,000 brothers and cousins, 56. 

2 The same passage calls the sun, 9L 61, vivasvan mihirah pusa mitrah. 
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Another tale which bears evidence of having been rewritten 
and still shows its inconsistencies is found in iii, 12, 91 ff. 
Here Bluma and his brothers and mother are surrounded hy 
fire, and he rescues them by taking them on his back and 
leaping clear over the fire. No suggestion is given of any 
other means of escape. On the contrary it is empliasized that 
he can fly like the wind or Garudi, and the escape is due 
entirely to his divine power and strength. But in i, 2, 104 ; 
61, 22; and 148, 12, 20 ff., the same story is told with an 
added element which quite does away with the old solution. 
Here (in the later first book) the party escape through an 
underground tunnel, surahga (§1. 12) or surunga, and after 
tliey are well off in the woods far from the fire, Bliima is 
made to pick them up and carry them. The old feat was too 
attractive to lose, so it was kept postponed, but the later ver- 
sion with the Greek word to mark its lateness takes the place 
of the older jump. No one can read the account in Vana and 
fail to see that it is not a mere hasty r(ismn^ omitting the 
surunga, but that the original escape is a feat of the wind-god's 
son. But the first part of tliis same section in Vana contains 
a laudation to Krishna- Vishnu which is as palpable a late 
addition as one could find in any work. 

The surunga, “ syrinx,” is not the only Greek word added 
in the later epic. As such must certainly be reckoned trikona 
= rpijcovo^. There are in fact tAvo kona. One is Sanskrit or 
dialectic for kvana, the ‘‘sounder,” or drumstick of the liaina- 
yfina, vi, 32, 43 ; 42, 34, and elsewhere (not in the Mahabha- 
rata). The other is found in the pseudo-epic xiv, 88, 32: 
catu^cityah . . . astada^akaratmakah sarukmapakso nicitas tri- 
kono garuc^krtili, of an altar (the corresponding passage in R. 
i, 14, 29, has trigunah), where the word must mean angle and 
be the equivalent of rpiycovo^. 

The question of the character of the epic is so intertwined 
Avibh its date that I will not apologize for pausing here a mo- 
ment to speak of another geographical and ethnograpliical 
feature. The apologia published under the title Genesis des 
Mahabharata omits to reply to the rather startling conclusion 
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drawn by Weber in a recent monograph on the name Balillka, 
or Balhika, as it appears in the epic. In the Sitznngsbericht 
of the Berlin Academy, 1892, pp. 987 ff., Weber claims that 
any work containing this name or tliat of Pahlava must be as 
late as the first to the fourth century A. d, I cannot but think 
that the escape from this conclusion, in part suggested by 
Weber himself, is correct. In the rewriting of foreign names it 
is perfectly possible that later copyists should have incoipo- 
rated a form current in their own day rather than conserved a 
form no longer current, which it was easy to do when not for- 
bidden by the metre. Again, that there was actual confusion 
between the forms Valilka and Balhika, the former being a 
jab elan, the latter the Bactrians, it is not difficult to show. 
According to tradition, a drink especially beloved by tbe Brilhl- 
kas is sauvira, or sauviraka. Tliis can scarcely be anything 
else than the drink suviraka, said to be lauded in the epic by 
degraded foreigners. But here the foreigners are not Bahlikas 
but Vahikas, whose Madrika (woman) sings, viii, 40, 39-40, 
‘‘I will give up my family ratlier than my beloved suviraka,” 

ma marh. suvirakaih kaqcid yacatam dayitam mama 

putraiii dadyam patim dadyaih na tu dadyaih suvi- 
rakam 

It is possible that the epic arose further to the nortli-west, 
and in its south-eastern journey, for it ends in being revised in 
the south-east, 1 has transferred the attributes of one people to 
another, as it has transferred geographical statements, and 
made seven Sarasvatls out of the Seven Rivers of antiquity, 
ix, 38, 3. As an indication of the earlier habitat may be men- 
tioned the very puzzling remark made in iii, 34, 11. Here 
there is an. apparent allusion to the agreement in ii, 76, which 
agreement is that on being recognized before the expiration of 
the thirteenth year, either party shall give up his kingdom 
(svarajyam, §1. 14) ; and it is assumed throughout that the 
two kingdoms are those of Hastinapur on the Ganges and 

1 See on this point the evidence presented in my paper on the Bharata and 
the Great Bharata, Am. Joum. Phil. vol. xix, p. 21 
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Indraprastha on the Jumna. But in the passage of Vana just 
referred to tliere is an (old) ti*is^ubh rdsumd of the situation, 
winch makes the Kuru say : 

bravimi satyam Kiiriisaiiisadi ^ha 
tavai Va ta, Bharata, panca nadyah 

Here we get an account where the Pandus are lost in the older 
Bharatas, and to them the Kuru king says, “ If we break this 
agreement, yours shall be all tliis Punjab.’^ But what has the 
Punjab to do with the epic in its present form ? It is a land 
of Vahikas and generally despised peoples (who morally are 
not much better than barbarians), and also a holy land (an- 
other little inconsistency disregarded in the synthetic metliod) ; 
but, whatever it is morally, it has nothing to do politically with 
the present epic heroes, except to provide them with some of 
their best allies, a fact, however, that in itself may be signifi- 
cant of earlier W estern relations.^ 

To return to the evidence of remaking in the epic. Passing 
over the passage ix, 33 to 55, a long interpolation thrust mid- 
way into a dramatic scene, we find that chapter 61 begins vith 
the repetition of the precedent beginning of chapter 59, wdiieh 
latter, after 15 ^lokas, together with chapter 60, is taken up 
with a moral discourse of Yudhisthira, who reproaches Blilma 
for insulting the fallen foe. Then Rama joins in and is about 
to slay Bhima, when Krishna defends the latter, saying that his 
ignoble insult was entirely proper. This argument of Krishna 
is characterized by Sanjaya as dharmacchalam, or, in other 
words, Krishna is said to be a pious hypocrite (60, 26) ; Rama 
departs in disgust, and the virtuous heroes “became very 
joyless ” (31). Then Krishna, who has all along been approv- 
ing the act, turns to Yudliisthira who reproved it, and says. 


1 Jacolji touches on the significance of these Western allies in the review 
mentioned above. The ** land of the Bharatas " extends northwest of the 
Punjab even to the foot of the Himalayas, for in coming from Ilemakfita to 
Mithila one traverses first the Haimavata Varsa, then “passing beyond this 
arrives at the Bharata Varsa, and (so) reaches Aryavarta'' (seeing on the 
journey “ different districts inhabited by Chinese and Huns,^' cmahunanise- 
vitan), xii, 320, 14-15. But this is the Varsa or country in general. 
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“Why do you approve of this sin?” Yudhisthira answers, 
“ I am not pleased with it, but (because we were so badly 
treated by this man therefore) I overlook it. Let Pandu's 
son take his pleasure whether he does right or wrong ” (38). 
And when Yudliistliira had said this, Krishna answered “as 
you will,” and Yudliisthira then “expressed gratification at 
what Bhima had done in the fight.” In the next cliapter, 
Krishna is openly charged with violating all rules of honor 
and noble conduct (61, 38) ; to wliich the god at first replies 
by specious reasoning (tit for tat), and tlien, tlirowing off all 
disguise, says: “This man could not be killed by righteous 
means, nor could your other enemies have been slain, if I had 
not acted thus sinfully,” yadi ndi ^vamvidliam jdtu kurydni 
jihmam aham rane (64). 

Here there is something more than dramatic incongruities 
to notice. For is it conceivable that any priests, setting out to 
write a moral tale wdiich should inculcate virtue, would first 
make one of the heroes do an ignoble thing, and then have 
both their great god and their chief human exponent of mo- 
rality combine in applauding what was openly acknowledged 
even by the gods to be dishonorable conduct? Even if the act 
was dramatically permitted for the purpose of setting its con- 
demnation in a stronger light and thus purging in the end, 
can we imagine that the only vindicator of virtue should be 
Rama, and that Krishna and Yudhisthira of all others sliould 
cut so contemptible a figure? On the other hand, is not the 
whole scene explicable without any far-fetched hypothesis, if 
we assume that we have here the mingling of older incident, 
inseparable from the heroic narrative, and the later teaching 
administered by a moral deus ex machina? As the scene 
stands it is grotesque. Krishna’s sudden attack on Yudhist>- 
hira is entirely uncalled-for ; and the latter, who has first de- 
nounced the deed, then joins with the former in approving the 
very thing of which Krislma himself half way through the 
scene disapproves. 

But to those who think that the epic was built on a moral 
didactic plan this is only one of many cases where a satisfactory 
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explanation in accordance with the theory will prove difficult. 
They must explain why polyandry, in which the heroes in- 
dulge, while it is condemned, is permitted.^ Ludmg explains 
this “sharing of the jewel” (i, 195, 25) as a “Mythisches 
Element ; ” others hark back to the old-fashioned allegorical 
treatment. But why is allegory with a bad moral seriously 
defended if the heroes are merely to be represented as models ? 
On the other hand, it is known that polyandry was no un- 
common thing on the borders of Brahmanic civilization, and 
Biihler recognized the custom within its pale ; while the 
Pandus have no Brahmanic standing, and are evidently a new 
people from without the pale.^ As a simple historic element 
it is perfectly natural, explained otherwise it remains an in- 
explicable mystery. So too with all the violations of the 
ethical code wliich are enumerated in the chapter referred to 
above. As characters in an historical epic, the heroes’ acts are 
easily understood; as priestly models, dummies for sermons, 
their doings are beyond explanation. 

Apart from the ignoble conduct of heroes, there are other 
items. Getting drunk at a picnic, for instance, is not proper 
conduct for an exemplary Hindu kdy. But in the later epic 
the most virtuous ladies get so drunk that they cannot walk 
straight, madaskhalitagaminyah, i, 222, 21, madotkate, 23. 
Such shocking behavior belongs to the revelry of the Harivahga 
and the probably contemporaneous tale here jovially recorded. 
It is not a moral episode of the fifth century b. c. Elsewhere 
ladies are supposed to be “unseen by the sun and wind,” not 
only before they are married, but afterwards.^ Drinking sura 


1 i, 158,36; 195,27,28. 

2 This follows from the sharp contrast presented by the Kurus and Pandus 
in Brahmanic literature. While the Kurus are a famous folk in ancient 
records, the Pandus are there utterly unknown. 

3 ii, 69, 4 ff. ; iii, 62, 21. The formal phrase here is noticeable. Draupadi 
says: yam na vayur na ca Mityo drstavantau pura grhe, sa ^kam ad^a sahhd' 
madkye dr9yami janasaihsadi (she was one of the ladies who got drunk at 
the outdoor picnic). So Bamayanti, of whom Nala says: yam na vayur na 
ca ’dityah pura j>aj 9 yati me priyam, se ’yam adya sahhdniadhye gete bhuvav 
anathavat. 
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is especially forbidden by the codes, but it is drunk without 
compunction by the heroesd 

The subject of meat-eating is not a trivial one to the Hindu. 
I need not cite the numerous passages describing the slaugh- 
ter and eating of animals by the epic heroes, more especially as 
I have elsewhere illustrated the fact very fiilly.^ What I wish 
to point out particularly at the present time is the impossi- 
bility of supposing that the same plan of moral teaching is 
carried out not only in the tales of meat-eating, but in the 
orthodox teaching that meat may be eaten at a saciifice, and 
in the strict vegetarian diet even at sacrifices, which is in- 
sisted upon in the' ahihsa doctrine of tlie later ej)ic.^ Here, 
not only is the substitution of a deer for a horse a new 
feature in the A^vamedlia sacrifice, xii, 343, 52 ; but a king 
is held up as a model because there was no killing of animals 
at an a^vamedlia. For tliis model king was aliiiisrah gucir 
aksudrah, that is ‘‘he did no harm to any living thing, he was 
pure and not cruel ” (aksudra = akrura), xii, 337, 10. The 
parts of the sacrifice were all wood-growth, for there is a 
vaidiki grutih which says bijair yajhesu yastavyam ; ajasaiii- 

1 The codes are early Sutras as well as Qastras, e. g., Gaut. xxi, 1-7. In iv, 
72, 28, at a wedding, suramaireyapanani and meat of all kinds, mrgas and 
medhyah pa 9 ayah. Karna^s asurarratam (surarahitam, N.) indicates his 
habitual use of sura, iii, 257, 17. Both Krishna and Arjuna are drunk when 
they receive an ambassador, v, 59, 5. 

2 Ruling Caste, p. 119. Further illustrations also are here given of the 
other vices mentioned. My position in regard to these points I find it neces- 
sary to restate, owing to the misrepresentation of them in the so-called 
Genesis des Mahabharata. The author simply parodies when, on p. 55, he 
says, “these passages cannot belong to a time” (etc.). In the presentation 
thus caricatured I separated no parts of the epic ; but simply pointed out 
that the statements of the moral code are not in harmony with the action of 
the heroes. 

3 To this, perhaps, is due the intrusion into epic sacrifices (among a 9 va- 
medha, rajasuya, and other ancient rites) of the so-called pundarika sacrifice, 
or sacrifice of lotus (-roots), w^hich is frequently mentioned, but appears to 
be unknown before the epic. The graciousness of the Vishnu cult is illus- 
trated by its insistence on vegetal and not animal offerings. The orthodox 
Brahman (also the Qakta) demands blood-sacrifices; Krishna prohibits them. 
The difference, still marked, appears in the epic and no “synthesis” can 
explain it otherwise. 
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jnani bijani ccliagan no hantum arliatlia (you must not kill 
goats at a sacrifiee; sacrifice with vegetables and call them 
goats) nai ’sa dharmah sataiii deva yatra vadhyeta vai pa^uli 
(it is not the rule among good men to kill animals), xii, 338, 
4. Now this whole teaclnng is opposed not only to the for- 
mal codes and to the practice of the epic heroes, but also 
to the formal teaching of the epic itself, wliich says ex- 
pressly: “No man does -wrong in eating food prepared with 
the sacrificial verses,” yajusa samskrtam mansam upabhuiijan 
na dusyati, xiii, 163, 43d Animal sacrifices are inveighed 
against in one part of the epic and praised in another (iii, 80, 
etc.). Even human sacrifices are not only mentioned but also 
enjoined on the model heroes : “ Sacrifices are the clfief means 
of success. Do thou therefore institute a Ilajasuya, a horse- 
sacrifice, an all-sacrifice and a hmnan sacrifice,” xiv, 3, 6-8.^ 

As to hunting, all epic heroes hunt and eat the meat of 
their victims; but since tins practice is opposed to the ahinsa 
doctrine the casuist has a good deal of difficulty in reconffil- 
ing the practice of the model heroes with that doctruie. It 
is said to be permissible, because sacrificial animals may be 
eaten, and deer are brought under this head by a reference 
to Agastya who “ sanctified them.” But wliile Kama is (piite 
content to say that limiting even -with traps is pemiissible, 
because the samts of royal blood practised it of old; the 
teacher in the hlaliabharata is still uneasy, even after con- 
tending that the quarry is “ sacrificial ; ” so lie says that really 
the hunter is contending for his hfe and it is a matter of 
fighting, which takes it out of the category of “injury,” since 
the hunter liimself is as lilcely to be killed as to kill.^ All 

1 The chine is excei)ted, prsthamaiisam, 43. This and Yrtharaahsam is 
the same as putrainahsara, tliat is, it is as bad to eat meat not used for 
sacrificial purposes as it is to be a cannibal, for amrtam brahmana gava ity 
etat trayam ekatah, cows are as holy as Brahmans, 42. Compare also xiii, 
115 and 116 (below). 

2 Compare xiii, 103, 32 ff., ^'arkayanas, turayanas, human sacrifices” (and 
others). 

^ The passages of the two epics are related. Compare: ato rajarsayah 
sarve mrgayarh yanti, Bharata, with yanti rajar 8 aya 9 ca Tra mrgayam dhar- 
makovidah, xiii, 116, 18, and R. iv, 18, 40, respectively. The law is laid down 
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of this is good sense, but it does not save the teacher from 
the weakness of advancing two excuses, and thus betraying 
the fact that the whole ahiiisa received from Buddliism and 
half accepted, is a late modification of the practice of the 
model heroes, who disregard the real ahiiisa. Yudliisthira 
says frankly that he likes meat, and Bliisma agrees lliat it 
is a most pleasant and strengthening food ; but he says that 
those who indulge in it go to hell, and then explains that 
warriors may practise hunting for the reasons given above. 
It is no wonder that the model meat-eating hei’o says “ my 
mind is befuddled on this point.” l ormal Brahmanici law 
accounts hunting one of the four worst vices a king may 
have. 

Such contradictions are not those of a “ great-hearted poet ” 
who scorns the narrowness of accuracy. Of this latter class 
of 'contmdictions the poem is full. The Hindu Homer nods 
continually. He forgets tliat Ids puppet is addressing Bhisma 
and makes him use the customary vocative, Yudliisthira, be- 
cause the latter is his ordinary dummy, iii, 82, 64 ; 85, 11 1. 
He says that even a rvise man who sells soma goes to hell, 
and that the sale of soma by one who is wise is no fault, xiii, 
101, 12 ff., xii, 34, 31. Ills gods have no sliadows in a well- 
known passage of Nala, but elsewhere “ the gods’ vast shad- 

in Manii, vii, 50. The whole of xiii, 115 and 116 is an awkward attempt to 
unite hunting-morality with non-injury, na ca doso 'tra vidyate (Kama), 
bliunjan na dusyati (M.). Kama goes so far as to say that to kill a monkey 
is Ho crime, for the reasons given above, a peculiarly unbrahraaiiic argu- 
ment. Due to the influence of Buddhism sporadically represented is also 
the passage so similar to the Dhammapada (Dh. P. 585, tarn aham brumi 
brahmanam, and 393, yamhi saccaii ca dhammo ca, so sukhi so ca brahmano) 
in iii, 216, 14-15, yas tu eudro dame satye dharme ca satatotthitah tarn 
brahmanam aham manye vrttena hi bhaved dvijah, and the parallel passage 
in xiii, 143, 46 ff,, which declares that a ^ndra not only may become a sams- 
krto dvijah hereafter, but that he should be revered, sevyah, like a regen- 
erate person, if he is pure of heart and of subdued senses,” since “ not birth, 
nor sacrament, nor learning, nor stock (santatih) make one regenerate, but 
only conduct” is the cause of regeneracy (dvijatvasya vrttam eva tu kara- 
nam). We have from Brahmanas and Sutras a pretty clear idea of what 
Brahmanism taught in regard to the 5udra. But it never taught this even 
in the Upanishads. It is pure Buddhism, taught as Brahmanism. 
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ows ” are seen, ix, 37, 9. His saints are stars, but. again only 
‘‘like stars,’’ and finally “not stars,” iii, 25, 14; 261, 13; 

xii, 245, 22 ; 271, 25, etc. I lay as little weight on such 
contradictions as would any one familiar with the liistory of 
literature, and it is a mere travesty to say that to tliis class 
belong such fundamental differences as those which are char- 
acteristic of the precept and practice of the epic. No poem 
composed to teach certain doctrines would admit as its most 
virtuous characters those who disregarded these doctrines 
systematically. 

Whether the fact that only the pseudo-epic puts the Ath- 
arva-Veda first in the list of Vedas be worthy of consideration 
or not, it has an interesting parallel in the fact that only the 
pseudo-epic places the Atharvan priest before the otliers. 
In early works the Acarya, who taught gratis all the Vedas, 
is declared to be worth ten Upadhyayas, Vas. xiii, 48 ; iii, 
21-22 ; Manu, ii, 140-145. This Upadhyaya is the direct 
etymological ancestor of the modern ojha, wizard. In ancient 
times he was a su|>teacher, who taught for a livelihood one 
part of the Veda and Vedanga, and he is identified in the 
epic with the Purohita, who, as Professor Weber has shown, 
is essentially an Atharva-Veda priest,^ or magic-monger, whom 
seers regard as contemptible.^ The pseudo-epic inverts the 
ancient ratio and makes the Upadhyaya worth ten Acaryiis, 

xiii, 105, 14-45. 

1 One example of magic recorded in the epic is particularly interesting, 
as it is referred to the Kaulika- 9 a 8 tra, or left-hand cult, and is a parallel to 
the practice recorded in Theocritus^ second idyll. It is called chayopaserana 
or shadow-cult, and consists in making an image of an enemy and sticking 
pins into it to cause his death, iii, 32, 4. 

2 The Jatakas, too, regard the Purohita as a mere magic-monger, though 
they call him also acariya, Pick, Sociale Giiederung, p. 110. On the Purohita 
Upadhyaya, see the story of Marutta, xiv, 6, 7 ff. Here (and in xiii, 10, 36) 
the office is hereditary. The king in the former passage insists that his 
family Purohita shall serve him with an incantation, but the priest tells 
him he is engaged elsewhere, and says “Go and choose some one else as 
your Upadhyaya.” So in i, 3, 11 ff., where a proper Purohita is sought “to 
kill bad magic ” and is installed as Upadhyaya. On his practical importance 
and honors, compare i, 183, 1, 9; 6-7 ; v, 126, 2 ; 127, 26; ix, 41, 12. On the 
contempt with which he is regarded, xiii, 10, 36; 94, 33; 136, 11. 
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The epic in its present form is swollen with many additions, 
but they are all cast into the shade by the enormous mass 
added bodily to the epic as didactic books, containing more 
than twenty thousand stanzas. I have elsewhere fully ex- 
plained^ the machinery by which this great appendix was 
added to the original work through suspending the death of 
the narrator, and shown that there are many indications left in 
the epic pointing to the fact that the narrator in the original 
version was actually killed before he uttered a word of the 
appendix. As this one fact disposes of the cliief feature of 
that theory of the epic which holds that the work was origi- 
nally what it is to-day, and as no sufficient answer has been 
given to the facts adduced, there can be no further question 
in regard to the correctness of the term pseudo-epic as applied 
to these parts of the present poem.^ There has been, so far 
as 1 know, no voice heard in favor of the so-called synthetic 
theory in regard to the nature of these late books, except 
certain utterances based apparently on a misconception. Thus 
it has been said, I think, by Professor Oldenburg, that the dis- 
covery of the lotus-stalk tale among the early lluddhistic 
legends tends to show that the epic book wliere it occurs is 
antique.^ On this point this is to be said: No one has ever 
denied that there are early legends found in the late parts of 
the epic ; but the fact that this or that legend repeated in the 
pseudo-epic is found in other literature, no matter liow old, 
does nothing toward proving either the antiquity of the book 
as a whole, which is just what the “ synthetic ” method con- 
tends for, or the antiquity of the epic form of the legend. 
The story of the Deluge, for example, is older than any 
Buddliistic monument ; but this does not prove that the epic 
version in the third book is old. The same is true of the 

1 Am. Journ. Phil., xix, p. 7 ff. 

In this view I am glad to see that Professor Jacobi, in the review cited 
above, fully agrees. So also M. Barth, Journal des Savants, 1897, p. 448. 

® I am not sure that I have here cited the well-known Kussian savant 
correctly, as I have seen only a notice of his paper ; but I believe the essential 
point is as given above. The Lotus-Theft, however, perhaps the same story, 
is alluded to as early as Ait. Br. v. 30. 
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first book, where the paurani katha of Khandava, for ex- 
ample, is a justifiable and instructive title, set as it is in a 
late book. A special “ ancient tale ” is just what it is ; in- 
truded awkvrardly into the continuous later narration, 223, 
14-16, but still bearing traces of its heterogeneous character, 
as I have sho^vn elsewhere.^ Knowing, as we do, the loose 
and careless way in which epic texts have been handed down 
(compare the way in which appear the same passages given 
in different editions of the same epic or in both epics), and 
the freedom with which additions were made to the text, 
we are in such cases historically justified in saying only that 
certain matter of the epic stands parallel to certain Bliasya 
matter or Buddliistic matter. A talc is found in the epic. 
Its content is pictured on a stone or found in different form 
in a Jataka. What possible guarantee have we tliat the epic 
form of the tale is as old as the Jataka, still less that it is as 
old as the stone, least of all that the book in which tlie epic 
tale appears must as a wliole be antique ? Only paucity of 
solid data could make eminent scholars build structures on 
such a morass. 

Having already given an example or two of late feat- 
ures in the pseudo-epic, I would now point to some of the 
characteristic marks of the later poem in otlier regards. ]\ I id- 
way in the development of tlie epic stands the intrusion of 
the fourth book, where to fill out an extra year, not recog- 
nized in the early epic, the heroes live at court in various dis- 
guises. Here tlie worship of Durga is prominent, who is 
knoAvn by her P uranic title, mahisasuranagini, iv, 6, 15, whose 
“grace gives victory,” ib. 30 (though after the intrusion of 
the hymn nothing further is heard of her). The Durga here 
depicted bears a khetaka (as she does when the same hymn is 
repeated in vi, 23, 7), iv, 6, 4. This word for shield amid in- 
numerable passages describing arms, is unknown in the epic 
except in connection with Durga, but it is found in post- 
epical literature. It stands in the same historical position as 
does the epithet just mentioned. In these cases we have 

1 Bharata and Great Bharata, p. 15. 
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general evidence of the lateness of the book as well as of the 
hymn to Durga. Matter and metre go hand in liand. 

A very striking example is given further in the sliow of 
arms which are described in this book. Although Arjuna is 
still a young man, yet, wdien the exhibitor comes to show his 
bow, Gandiva, he says “And this is the world-renowned bow 
of the son of Prtha, which he carried for five-and-sixty years ” 
iv, 43, 1-6. Nothing could be plainer than this passage. Tlie 
exhibition of arms was composed when the later poet had in 
mind the actual number of years the liero carried the bow 
according to the epic story. lie forgot that he was (composing 
a scene which was to fit into the hero’s } 0 ung manhood and 
not into the end of his life. In iv, 71, 15 Arjuna is recog- 
nized as still a “ dark-featured youth,” ^ and some time after 
this scene it is expressly stated that it was even then only 
thirty-three years since the time when Arjuna got the bow, 
V, 52, 10 (referring to the Khilndava episode, i, 225).^ 

While it is obvious to one who is vailing to examine the 

1 Here there is another inconsistency. In iv, 44, 20, instead of beiiv" a 
9yamo yuva as in 71, 15, he is called Arjuna because of his wliite steeds 
and complexion, “which is rare on earth, where the “wliite” comiilexion 
matches steeds and deeds, “pure (wliite).” In v, 50, 10, Arjuna is also dark. 

2 According to v, 82, 40, and 90, 47 and 70, respectively, the time from the 
exile to the battle is thirteen years past (“this is the fourteenth”). Ignor- 
ing the discrepancy between twelve and thirteen years of exile, we must 
allow at least twenty-nine years for Arjuna to live before the Khandava 
incident, which, added to thirty-three, makes sixty-four, which would be 
Arjuna’s age when “a youth,” before the war begins! If, however, we over- 
look the statement of v, 52, 10, and add the years of exile to twenty-nine, 
we still get forty-odd years as his life-limit wlien ho lias carried the how 
sixty-five years. It must he remembered that Arjuna was twenty-four years 
in exile, twelve y^ears before the dicing and twelve or thirteen after it, and 
that xYhhiinanyu was sixteen when ihe war broke out (forty-four years for 
Arjuna if he won Draupadi when he was sixteen, and he could not have 
been twenty years older at that time). The synthesist may say “How nar- 
row ! Poets do not regard such discrepancies,” hut even poets are generally 
aware that a hero less than fifty cannot have carried a bow for more than 
sixty years, especially when he got it at the age of forty or thereabouts ! 
Krishna dies in the thirty-sixth year after the war (xi, 25, 44), which should 
make Arjuna about thirty at the beginning of the war. This throws a side- 
light on the intrusion of the twelve-years exile as a brahmacarin, spoken of 
above. 
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epic with careful analysis that the Gita and the thirteenth book, 
for example, are purely priestly products, and that one of them 
is on the whole as early as the other on the whole is late,^ 
it is not easy to decide what is the relation between these 
great groups of verses and the heroic epic, with which neither 
has any inner connection. Nevertheless, although there can 
be as a result of the inquiry only the historical probability 
usual in answering the problems of ancient hterature, and not 
such a mathematical quod erat demonstrandum as the synthe- 
sist demands, we are not wholly at a loss to reply to this 
question. In the first place we have a very instructive anal- 
ogy in the intrusion into both epic texts of an incongruous 
didactic chapter found botli in the Ilamayana and the Maha- 
bharata, which bears on its face evidence of its gradual expan- 
sion. But even without this evidence it will, I thmk, be 
clear even to the synthesist that tlie same chapter cannot 
have arisen independently in both epics; so that in this in- 
stance we liave a plain case of the dynamic intrusion into 
an epic text of foreign didactic material.^ 

Again, the presence of a huge volume of extraneous addi- 
tions, containing both legends and didactic stuff, now tagged 
on to the epic as its nineteenth book and recognized in the 
last part of the epic itself, is an obje(;t-lesson in dynamic 
expansion which in itself shows hoAV the pseudo-epic may 
with perfect regard to liistoric probability be supposed to have 
been added to the epic proper. The liamayana too is instruc- 
tive, as it shows that whole chapters have been interpolated, 
as admitted by its commentator. The great epic itself admits 
that there is a difference between the main epic and the epi- 
sodes, in saying that the former is only one-fourth of the 
whole, and relegating seventy-six of its hundred thousand 
stanzas to the domain of the episodic epic.^ 

1 Compare the chapter on metres. 

2 This chapter is the Kaccit section ii, 6 and R, ii, 100, previously referred 
to, discussed in detail in AJP. xix, 147 ff. 

® As an interesting example of the growth of Sanskrit popular poems, 
Mr. Grierson informs me that there is extant a vrddha or brhad Vishnu 
Purina, which contains large additions to the received text. 
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That the priests developed the epic for their own interests, 
goes without saying; hence the long chapters of priestly 
origin on the duty of charity — to priests. That they added 
legends has already been shown, and the metre still attests 
the approximate age of a Nala or a Sulabha episode. But 
besides didactic and legendary masses, it was necessary, in 
order to popularize the poem, to keep some sort of proportion 
between the tale and its tumors. Hence the fighting episodes 
were increased, enlarged, reAvritten, and inserted doubly, the 
same scene and description occurring in two different places. 
For this reason, while there is an appreciable difference in tlie 
metre of the different episodes which were inserted wliole, the 
fighting scenes are chiefly of one ^loka-type, — a type later 
than that of some of the episodes, but on a par witli that of 
the later didactic and narrative insertions. 

Whether the original tale was occupied with the Pandus or 
not, the oldest heroes are not of this family, and the old Yedic 
tradition, while it recognizes Bhilratas and Kurus, knows 
nothing about Pandus. The Kuru form of epic may perhaps 
be preserved in the verse (restored) of one of the oldest 
Upanishads, Chand. Up. iv, 17, 9: 

yato yata avartate tad tad gacchati manavah 
KurUn aqva ’bliiraksati, 

a gatha restored by omitting an evident interpolation.^ The 
style is like the usual epic turn, e. g., 11. vi, 106, 22, 
yena yena ratlio yati tena tena pracihavati. 

Nevertheless, a Pandu epic of some sort existed as early 
as the third century n. c., as is sliown by the testimony of 
Panini and the Jatakas (which may indeed give testimony for 
an era even later than the third century), though in the latter 
literature the epic story is not presented as it is in our epic. 
This takes us from the form to the date of the Mahabharata. 

1 Compare Muller, SBE. i, p. 71. See also the Sutra verse on the Kurus’ 
defeat, cited by Professor Ludwig, Abh. Bohm. Ges. 1884, p. 5. 
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CHAPTER SIX. 


DATE OF THE EPIC. 

Fiest, to define the epic. If we mean by this word the 
beginnings of epic story, as they may be imagined in the 
‘‘circling narration,” in the original Bhilrati Katha, or in 
the early mention of tales of heroes who are also epic char- 
acters, the time of this epic poetry may lie as far back as 
700 B. c. or 1700 b. c., for aught we know. There are no 
further data to go upon than the facts that a Bharata is men- 
tioned in the later Sutra, that the later part of the ^^ihipatha 
Brahmana mentions the “circling narration,” and that fikhy- 
ana, stories, some in regard to epic personages, told in prose 
and verse, go back to the early Vedic period.^ We must be 
content with Weber’s conservative summary: “The Maha- 
bharata-saga (not the epic) in its fundamental parts extends 
to the Brahmana period.” ^ 

If, on the other hand, we mean the epic as we now have it, 
a truly synthetical view must determine tlie date, and we sliall 
fix the time of the present Mahabhilrata as one when the 
sixty-four kalas were kno^vn, when continuous iambic padas 
were written, when the latest systems of philosophy were 
recognized, when the trimurti was acknowledged, when there 
were one hundred and one Yajur Veda schools, when the 
sun was called Mihira, when Greek words had become familiar, 

^ On the early prose-poetic akhyana of the Vedic and Brabmanic age, com- 
pare the essays by von Bradke, Journal of the German Oriental Society, 
xxxvi, p. 474 if, ; and Oldenberg, ib. xxxvii, p. 64 ff., and xxxix, p. 52 if. Ballad 
recitations, akkhana, are mentioned in early Buddhistic works, which we may 
doubtfully assign, as Professor Khys Davids does undoubtingly, to the fifth 
century b. c. 

® Episches xm Vedischen Kitual, p. 8 : Die Mbh5rata-Sage reicht somit ihrer 
Grundlage nach in die Brahmana Period© hinein. 
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and the Greeks were known as wise men, when tlie eighteen 
islands and eighteen Puranas were knoAvn, when was known 
the whole literature down to grammars, commentaries, Dharma- 
gastras, granthas, pustakas, written Vedas, and complete MSS. 
of the Mahabharata including the IIarivaii§a. But this is a 
little too much, and even, the inconsistent synthesist, who 
draws on a large vituperative thesaurus wlieiiever another 
hints at intrusions into the epic, may well be pardoned for 
momentarily ceasing to be synthetic and exclaiming witb 
reason Da liegt doch die Interpolation vor Augeii ! ^ 

That the complete Mahabharata, for the most part as we 
have it to-day, cannot be later than the fourtli or fifth century 
of our era, follows from the fact, brought out first by Pro- 
fessor Bhandarkar and then by Professor Biihler, that it is 
referred to as a Smrti in inscriptions dated not much later 
thaii this, while by the fifth century at least it was about as 
long as it is now.^ But ^ve may go further back and say with 
comparative certainty that, with the exception of the parts 
latest added, the introduction to the first book and the last 
book, even the pseudo-epic was completed as early as 200 A. d . 
For the Roman denarius is known to the IIarivan§a and the 
Harivahga is known to the first part of the first book and to 
the last book (implied also in the twelfth book) ; hence such 
parts of these books as recognize the Harivanga must be 
later than the introduction of Roman coins into the country 
(100-200 A. D.) ; but though coins are mentioned over and 
over,^ nowhere, even in the twelfth and thirteenth books, is 
the denarius alluded to. 

1 Genesis des Mahabharata, p. 120. 

2 Quite important, on the other hcind, is the fact recently emphasized by 
Dr. Cartellieri, WZ. xiii, p. 69, 1899 : Fiir Subandhu und Bana war das Maha- 
bharata . . . kein dharmagastra, sondcrn ein Kavya,” which the poem itself 
proclaims itself to be, i, 1, 61, 

8 The money recognized is gold and silver ** made and unmade ” and niskas, 
though chests of precious metal are mentioned and a great deal of money is 
found when excavating for treasure (perhaps near Taxila). When the realm 
is prosperous the soldier’s pay is ^*not copper.” For references to money, 
coins, etc., see ii, 61, 2, 8, 20—30 ; iii, 15, 22 j 255, 17 ; iv, 18, 18 ; 22, 10 ; 38, 43 ; 
xii, 328, 46 (threefold test of gold) ; xiv, 66, 20 (amount of treasure). On the 
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Another interesting item is contributed by the further 
negative evidence afforded in the matter of copper-plate 
grants. Gifts to priests are especially urged in the Anugasana, 
and the gift of land above aU is praised in the most extrava- 
gant terms. We know that by the second century of our era, 
and perhaps earlier, such gifts to priests were safeguarded by 
copper-plate grants, bearing the technical name of patta (pata) 
or tamrapatta, and elaborate instructions for their making are 
given in the law-book of Narada and Vishnu, while they are 
mentioned in the code of Yajnavalkya, but not before ; for 
Manu, though he mentions the boundary-line being “ re- 
corded,” nibaddha, has no suggestion of plate-grants. The 
epic, however, at least the pseudo-epic, speaks of writing 
down even the Vedas, and recognizes rock-inscriptions, but 
in the matter of recorded grants to priests says nothing at all ; 
much less does it recognize such a thing as a tamrapatta. 
The only terms used are parigraha and agrahara, but the 
latter, which is very rare, is never used in the sense of a land- 
grant, though gramagrahara occurs once in the later epic, xv, 
14, 14. Even the general gasana is never so employed.^ It 
is true that this negative evidence does not prove the epic to 
have been completed before the tamrapatta was kno^ra ; but 
on the other hand, it is unlikely, were the tamrapatta the 
usual means of clinching a bhumidana when the Anugasana 
was composed, that this mode would have passed unnoticed, 


conquest of Taksa 9 ila, see i, 3, 20. According to ii, 61, 20, the soldier’s pay is 
a thousand a month,” here presumably copper, 
t Legal documents appear first in Vas. Dh. S., xvi, 10, 15, under the name 
lekhita. Probably the first deeds were written on cloth or boards, phalaka, as 
a board-copy precedes the rock-inscription, ASWI., iv, p. 102. The epic 
has pictwre-pata, as in xv, 32, 20, dadr 9 e citram patagatara yatha (a^carya- 
bhutam) and often. Rock-inscriptions are mentioned only in xiii, 139, 43, 
ciram tisthati medinyam ^aile lekhyam iva ’rpitam. Written Vedas are 
alluded to only ib. 23, 72. Seals are used as passports, iii, 16, 19. Compare 
also ii, 65, 10, na lekhyam na ca matrka ; v, 148, 23, citrakara iva ’lekhyam 
krtva ; ib. 189, 1, “lekhya and other arts;” vii, 99, 7, namankitah (compare 
above, p. 205), of arrows. The conjunct ganaka lekhakah occurs only in xv, 
14, 8, and in the verse of the Kaccit section, ii, 6, 72, which is a subsequent 
addition even to this late chapter ; AJP., xix, p. 149. 
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and we may conclude that the gift-sections of this book were 
at least as old as the oldest copper-plate grants to priests.^ 

The time of the whole Mahabharata generally speaking 
may then be from 200-400 A. d. This, however, takes into 
account neither subsequent additions, such as we know to 
have been made in later times, nor the various recastings in 
verbal form, which may safely be assumed to have occurred 
at the hands of successive copyists. 

For the terminus a quo, the external ^ evidence in regard to 
the Pandu epic, Mahabharata, though scanty, is valuable. It 
shows us first that the Mahabharata is not recognized in any 
Sanskrit literary work till after the end of the Braliinana 
period, and only in the latest Sutras, where it is an evident 
intrusion into the text. For the Grhya Sutras belong to tlie 
close of the Sutra period, and here the words Bharata and 
Mahabharata occur in a list of authors and works as substi- 
tutes for the earlier mention of Itihasa and Purana in the same 

1 The verse xii, 56, 52, which the author of Das Mahabharata als Epos und 
Rechtsbuch, p. 187, adduces to prove that written deeds were known, is given 
by him without the context. When this is examined it is found that the verse 
refers not to land but to a king’s realm. Neither does the text nor the com- 
mentator necessarily (as asserted, loc. cit.) make it refer to land-grants. The 
word used is visaya, a king’s realm or country (as in xiv, 32, 8) and the poet 
says that ministers who are given too much liberty “ rend the king’s realm by 
counterfeits ” (or falsifications). The situation and the analogy of 59, 49, and 
69, 22, and 100, 6, where general deceit and dissension are the means employed 
to destroy a realm, make it most probable that the word pratirupaka is used 
here to distinguish the forged laws and edicts of the usurping ministers from 
the true laws which the helpless king would enact. Such suppression of the 
king and substitution of false edicts are thoroughly Oriental, and may easily 
be illustrated by the use of this very word, pratirupaka, in the Lotus of True 
Law, where pratirupaka means just such “ false laws ” substituted for the 
real king’s true laws (iii, 22; SEE., xxi, p. 08, note, with Iranian parallel). 
The commentator says “ corrupt the country by false edict-documents,” that 
is, he gives a general application to the words, which may be interpreted as 
referring to land-grants, but this is not necessary. Possible would be the 
later law-meaning of frauds of any kind, perhaps counterfeit money. Certain 
it is that the passage is not “ a direct proof for forged documents,” still less 
for “ false documents by means of which any one gets land.” 

2 Cis-indic evidence is negative and without weight. Megasthenes, c. 300 
B. c., has left no fragment on Hindu epics, and the source of Dio Chrysos- 
tomos (100 A. D.), who mentions a Hindu Homer, is unknown. 
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place, so recent a substitution in fact that some even of the 
latest of these Sutras still retain Itihasa and Purana. But 
when the words do actually occur they are plainly additions 
to the earlier list. Thus in ^^ihkhayana iv, 10, 13, the list 
is Sumantu, Jaimini, Vaigampiiyana, Paila, the Sutras, tlie 
Bliasya, Gargya, etc., with no mention of the epic. But the 
AQvalayana text, iii, 4, 4, inserts the epic thus: Sumantu, 
Jriimini, Vai§ampayana, Paila, the Sutras, the Bhasya, the 
Bhdrata^ the Mahdhhdrata^ dharmdcdrym^ Jdnanti^ Bdhavi^ 
Gargya, etc. The next step is taken by the yambavya text, 
which does not notice the Bharata and recognizes only the 
Mahabharata (whereas some texts make even the Agvalayana 
Sutra omit Mahabharata altogether, reading Bliarata-dhar- 
macaryah). When it is remembered that these and other lists 
of literature are not uncommon in the Sutras, and that nowhere 
do we find any other reference to the Mahabharata, it becomes 
evident that we have important negative testimony for the 
lateness of the epic in such omission, which is strengthened 
by the evidently interpolated mention of the poem, withal in 
one of the latest Sutras.^ 

Patafijali, it may be admitted, recognizes a Pandu epic in 
the verse, asidvitiyo ’nusasara Pandavam, and in his account 
of the dramatic representation of the sacred legend, indis- 
solubly connected with the tale.^ This takes us at farthest 
back to the second century ; but this date (p. 56) is doubtful. 

Panini knows the names of the epic heroes, and recognizes 
the Arjuna-Krishna cult in giving a derivative meaning 
‘‘ worshipper of Arjuna ” (Krishna). He also, wliich is more 
important, recognizes the name Mahabharata. It cannot rea- 
sonably be claimed, I think, that this name does not refer to 
the epic. It stands, indeed, beside maha-Jcbala, and might (as 
masculine) be supposed from this circumstance to mean “ the 

1 That these lists, anyway, are not of cogent historical value, has lately 
been emphasized by Dr. Winternitz in his last review of Dahlmann. They 
certainly cannot help in dating the epic before the fourth century. The 
intrusion of the genus itihasa-purana into such lists is illustrated even in the 
TJpanishads. Compare Mund. Up. i, 5, with the note at SBE., xv, p. 27. 

2 Compare Weber, IS., i, pp, 147-149 ; xiii, pp. 356-357. 
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great descendant of Bharata,” yet not only do other words in 
the list show that this is not necessary, but further, there is 
no instance, either in the epic itself or in outside literature, 
where jMahabharata means a man, or where it does not mean 
the epic. In this particular, therefore, as it gives me pleasure 
to state, I believe that the Rev. Mr. Dahlinann is right, and 
that Panini knew an epic called the Mahabharata. Tliat he 
knew it as a Pandu epic may reasonably be inferred from his 
mentioning, e. g., Yudliisthira, the chief liero of the epic.^ 

But no evidence has yet been brought forward to show con- 
clusively that Panini lived before the third century b. c. 

Again, it is one thing to say that Paiiini knew a Pandu 
Mahabharata, but quite anotlier to say that his epic was our 
present epic. The Pandu epic as we have it repi'csents a 
period subsequent not only to Buddhism 500 B. c., but to the 
Greek invasion 300 b. c. Buddliistic supremacy already de- 
cadent is implied by the passages (no synthesist may logically 
disregard them) which allude contemptuously to the edukas 
or Buddhistic monuments as having ousted the temi)les of 
the gods. Thus in hi, 190, 65, They will revere edukas, 
they will neglect the gods ; ” ib. 67, “ the earth shall be 
piled with edukas,^ not adorned with god-houses.” With 
such expressions may be compared the thoroughly Buddhis- 
tic epithet, caturmaharajika, in xii, 339, 40, and Buddliistic 
philosophy as expounded in the same book. More impor- 
tant than this evidence, however, which from the places 
where it is found may all belong to the recasting of the 
epic, is the architecture,^ wliich is of stone and metal and 

1 He mentions him not as a Pandu but only as a name, like Gavisthira; 
to distinguish the name from the expression (e. g. R. vi, 41, 05) yudhi sthirah, 
I presume. 

2 Lassen, loc. cit., p. 490. So, iii, 188, 56, vihara ; 49, pasanda; 07, seven 
suns ; all found in one place (p. 88). See final notes. 

® Buddhistic buildings with wooden fences and walls of brick and stone 
are alluded to in Cull, vi, 3, 8. In connection with this subject it must be 
remembered that even the late Grhya Sutras in giving directions for house- 
building know only wooden thatched houses. The Greek account states 
that the Hindus used only mud, wood, and brick. This makes it improbable 
that wood architecture had almost disappeared in the third century. 
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is attributed in all the more important building operations 
to the demon Asura or Danava Maya, who, by his magic 
power, ^ builds such huge buildings as are described, im- 
mense moated palaces with arches and a roof supported by 
a thousand pillars. There is in India no real architecture 
that goes back of the Buddliistic period, and of both Bud- 
dhistic and Jain architecture the remains are distinctly in- 
fluenced by Greek models.^ 

The Greeks are described as a western people (northwest- 
ern, with Kambojas), famous as fighters, Avearing especially 
fine metal armor, and their overthrow is alluded to. The 
allies engaged in the epic battles are not only native princes 
but also Greek kings and Persians, who come out of the West 
to the war. In one passage the Greeks are described as 
“ all-knoAving,” though I think this to be a late interpolated 
chapter.^ But ragi, iii, 190, 90, surely implies the zodiac. 

But even if the passage mentioning all-knoAving Greeks be 
an interpolation, the fact that the Greeks,’^ who must here 
be the real Greeks, bear the name Yavanas, shows that the 

1 So the great walls and palaces of Patna, which are especially mentioned 
in the Mahabhasya, are attributed by tradition to demoniac power (Fa- 
Hien), and the great architecture of Mathura is also ascribed to superhuman 
power. On Mayans maya, to which is attributed the most extensiye building, 
compare ii, 1 ; v, 100, 1-2 ; viii, 33, 17 (Asura cities) ; R. iv, 51, 10. It is pos- 
sible that the Benares ghats are referred to in vii, 60, 1 (Gahga) cayanaih 
kahcanaif cita. Golden buildings may be only gilded wood (as they are 
to-day). Plated stone is mentioned in ii, 3, 32. Old Patna’s noble “ walls and 
palaces ” are now unfortunately under the Ganges, in all probability. 

2 The caitya and stupa mounds (only R. has a caityaprasada, v, 43, 3), like 
the caves, are not to be compared with roofed palaces of stone and marble. 
A statue of iron is mentioned, ayaso Bhimah, xi, 12, 15 ; iron bells in temples, 
xii, 141, 32. In ii, 4, 21-22, the Greeks are compared to KMakeya Asuras. 
Here, along with the king of Kamboja, is mentioned one king, (the) Kam- 
pana, “who was the only man that ever frightened, kamp, the Yavanas, (men) 
strong, heroic, and skilled in weapons. Like as Indra frightened the Kala- 
keya Asuras, so ” (K. frightened the Greeks). Compare also Kalayavana 
who had the Garga-glory (p. 16) in xii, 340, 95, Weber, loc. cit. 

® Compare ii, 14, 14 ; iii, 254, 18 ; xii, 101, 1 ff, ; Ruling Caste, p. 305 ; viii, 
46, 36, sarvajha Yavanah, in the expansion of the preceding vituperative sec- 
tion, where from hanta bhuyo bravimi te, in 45, 1, Karna bursts out again in 
new virulence, which looks almost too much like a later adornment. 
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Yavanas elsewhere mentioned^ are also Greeks and not some 
other people exclnsiTelj. It is a desperate resort to imagine 
that, in all these cases, well-kno\sm names refer to other 
peoples, as the syntliesist must assume in tlie case of the 
Greeks, Bactrians, Persians, Iluns, and otlier foreigners men- 
tioned frequently tliroughout the poem. A further well- 
known indication of Greek influence is given by the fac*t 
that the Ksudrakas and IMfdavas were united into one nation 
for the first time by the invasion of Alexander;^ and that 
they appear thus united under the combined name ksudra- 
kamalavas in the epic, ii, 62, 15. Tli(‘ Bomaiis, Bomakas, 
are mentioned but once, in a formal list o£ all i)ossible 
peoples, ii, 51, 17 (cannibals, Chinese, Greeks, Persians, 
Scythians, and other barbarians), and stand thus in marked 
contrast to the Greeks and Persians, Pah lavas, who are 
mentioned very often; though in the account of Krishna 
killing the Yavana whose name was Kaserumat, iii, 12, 32, it 
has been suggested by Weber that the name was really of 
Latin origin. It is clear from this that, w'hile the (i reeks 
were familiar, the Romans were as yet but a name. Ihirther, 
the distinct prophecy that “Scythians, Greeks, and Bactrians 
will rule unrighteously in the evil age to conu^ ” (kali-ag(‘), 
which occurs in iii, 188, 35, is too clear a statement to ])c 
ignored or explained away. When this was written tlui 
peoples mentioned had already ruled Hindustan. If this 
were the only place where the names occurred, the iVlarkan- 
deya episode, it might be regarded as part of an interpolation 
in mass. But the people here described as foreign oppres- 
sors are all mentioned repeatedly as barbarians and warriors, 
associated generally, as in the passage just mentioned, with 
otlier peoples of the West, such as Abhiras and Kambojas. 
Thus in iii, 51, 23, “ Singhalese, Barbaras and barbarians,® 

I 

1 Yaranas or Yaunas (xii, 207, 42-3), i. e., lonians. So Jacobi, loc. cit 

2 Lassen, Ind. Alt. ii, pp. 169-171 ; Weber, Ind. Stud, xiii, p. 375. 

8 That is both the Hindu and native name for Ceylon, and the Greek and 
Hindu name for barbarian! Sihhalan Barbaran Mlecchan ye ca Lahkaniva- 
sinah. The word barbaras {= ol Mpl^apoi) occurs in both epics but not in 
literature of an earlier date. Weber, Ind. Lit., p. 237, note, calls attention 
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and the inhabitants of Lanka” are grouped together, in con- 
trast to the “Western realms, those of the Persians, Greeks, 
and Scythians ” (with the folk of Kashmeer, Daradas, Kira- 
tas, Huns, Chinese, Tusaras, Indus-dwellers, etc.). So in xii, 
207, 43, opposed to sinners of the South, are the Northern 
sinners, Greeks (Yaunas), Kambojans, Kandahar-people (Gan- 
dharas), Kiratas and Barbaras, who are here said to be wander- 
ing over this earth from the time of the Treta age, having 
customs like those of wild animals or of the lowest castes. 

Such allusions as these can mean only this: the Pandu- 
Epic, in its present form, was composed after the Greek inva- 
sion.i I have suggested above tliat the form of the name 
Bactrian does not compel us to accept Professor Weber’s 
conclusions in regard to the date of passages now containing 
this form. If tliis seems inconclusive, there is nothing for it 
but to refer the epic in its present form to a post-Christian 
era. But even otherwise, the presence of the Greeks and 
Bactrians as warriors and rulers in India cannot be explained 
out of the poem by a loose reference to the fact that India 
had heal'd of Yavanas before Alexander. 

This brings us to another point of view. A stanza fol- 
lowing the one last cited proclaims that “even Narada recog- 
nizes Krishna’s supremacy,” an utterance ^ which points clearly 
to a comparatively recent belief in Krishna as All-god, a point 
long recognized. On the basis of the Arjuna cult implied 
by Panini, the synthesist urges that the whole epic, in its 
present Smiti form and with its belief in the all-godhead of 
the Krishna-Arjuna pair, is as old as the fifth century B. C. 
But even if an Arjuna cult were traced back to this date, 

to this constant union of Greek with other Western peoples in other literature 
as well. The name was extended to Indo-Scythians and later even to Persians 
and Arabians. Weber, loc. cit. 

1 As has long ago been suggested, of the Greeks mentioned in the epic among 
the allied forces, Bhagadatta may be Apollodotus the founder of the Graeco- 
Indian kingdom (160 b. c.). Weber, Ind. Lit., p. 204 :ff. This Greek is espe- 
cially mentioned not only as "ruler of the Yavanas,” but as the friend of the 
epic hero's father, that is, as known to an older generation, ii, 14, 15 ; von 
Schroeder, Lit. und Cultur, p. 463 {with other references). 

2 Narado 'py atha Krsnasya param mene . . . 9 a 9 vatattvam, xii, 207, 48. 
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there would still be no evidence in regard to the cult of the 
twain as All-god. And this is the claim of the present epic, 
except where, as in the case just cited, incredulity is involun- 
tarily manifested or plainly stated (as in the reviling scene 
in Sabha). The Gita itself admits that those who worship 
Krishna as the All-god, or recognize him, are few in nimiber ; 
vasudevah^ sarvam iti sa mahatma sudurlabhah, 7, 19; “Ale 
(as All-god) in human form, not recognizing my godhead, 
fools despise,” 9, 11. The Mahabhasya docs not recjognize 
Krishna as All-god, but as hero and demigod. The cult is 
growing even in the epic itself. So, too, no Smiti can ha 
implied by Panini’s words.^ 

I come now to the testimony of Buddhistic literature. As 
said above, the oldest literature knows only ballad tales. It 
may be assumed that the Jatakas are older than A(}vaghosa, 
who knows epic tales, but not always in epir^ form, and does 
not refer to the epic either by name or by implication, his 
general agama being, as I have shown, a term used of any 
traditional literature, sacred or profane.^ Ihe Jatakas may 


1 Mathura in the whole epic is the birthplace of Vasudeva, who seems to 
herd his cattle there; while in the Mahabhasya it is haliu-Kurucara Matliurii 
and the chief city of the Pahcalas, clearly the older view. ^ See ii, U. lU, 
45 ff.' xii 340, 90; i, 221,46 (cows, mathurade^yah) ; IS. xiii, p. 37911.; on 
Krishna as not Vishnu in the Bhasya, ib., pp. 319, 358. In ii, 14, Krishna (as 
All-god'^) ‘'could not injure his foe even in three hundred years,’ 3() and 7. 

2 The state of mind that in the face of the “evidence” of Panini can lead 
one to say Panini was acquainted with a Pandu-HalMdrata pecaharl>/ dalactic 
(Das Mbh. als Rechtsbucli, p. 155) is inconceivable. The whole “ evidence at 
its most evincing is tl.at Panini knew a Mal.abl.arata in wind, he heroes 
were objects of such worship as is accordea to most Hindu heroes afti r death. 

8 So the later P.amayana is turning into just such a moral and didactic 
work as the other epic. I have already instanced the intrusion of 
section. So Rama, in vii, 65, 3, sets himself to telling homilies with a famd.ar 
sound, kathdiu paramadharmistham vyahartum upatakrarat (j 
14 katha divya dharmisthaf ca ’bhavan, nrpa) ; and K. ih. 3,, 21, kathah 
kathyante dharmasaihyuktah puranajn.air maliatmabhih. In the 
the iLe (gradual) identification of Rama witli Vislinu stands paralJtl 
etnge of the demigod Krishna to the All-god Vishnu, or Krishna^ neve 
mortS--there is no such antithesis - but he nevertheless is oxten not 
tsnnrpme ffod but only demigod in the epic. 

TsTof law-rules in epic language, e. g., ^istSh ?a«tresy anagatam vyava- 
syanty anu rajanaih dharmam, R. iii, M, 9 (G. has nayafastresu). 
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go back to the tliird or fourth century, or they may not, so 
far as their present form is concerned. At any rate, they show 
no knowledge of the epic as such. What they show (the 
material has been sufficiently collected by the Rev. Mr. Dahl- 
mann) is that the epic characters were familiar and the story 
of the Pandus was known, although the characters do not 
occupy the position they do in the epic.^ But no date of an 
epic, still less of our epic, can be established on casual refer- 
ences to the heroes of the epic found in literature the date of 
which is entirely uncertain. Perhaps it is negatively quite as 
significant that the Jatakas do not refer to the epic at all, but 
only to people mentioned in it. 

The present epic, if it records anything historical, records 
the growth of a great power in Hindustan, a power that could 
not have arisen before Buddhistic supremacy without leaving 
a trace of the mip;hty name of Pandu in the early literature. 
There is no such trace. Moreover, even the idea of such a 
power as our epic depicts Avas unknowTi before the great 
empire that arose under Buddhism. For this reason it is 
impossible to explain the Pandu realm described in the epic 
as an allegory of the fifth century, for we cannot have an 
allegory in unknown terms. Tlie Pandus, be it remembered, 
rule all India, and the limits of their empire, as geographically 
defined in the epic, far surpass the pre-A§okan imagination, 
as it is reflected in the literature. Even Manu has no idea of 
an empire. His king is a petty raj.^ 

Before the Mahabharata there were tales of Kurus and 
Bharats known to antiquity. Incongruous as the name 
appears to be, Bharata yet designates the Pandu epic. How 

1 The latter point proves nothing, for even in Sanskrit literature, as I 
pointed out long ago, the heroes of the two epics nre mixed up confusedly? 
and we cannot suppose a Buddhist would be more careful than a Brahman 
in verifying references to Brahmanic literature. 

2 Great kings and “ emperors ” are indeed known even in pre-Buddliistic 
times, but what was the “ empire ” of any king, before Ajoka ? Certainly 
not tliat of the Pandus. It is significant, in view of the great importance 
laid by some scholars on the cakravartin idea, that this word does not occur 
before the later IJpanishads, although “ great kings are mentioned ; nor is 
it an early epic phrase. 
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tlie Pandus succeeded in attaching themselves to the tales 
which told of the old national heroes is unknown. All 
theories and hypotheses of development are pui’e guesswork. 
What we know is that the tales which told of Kurus and 
Bharatas became the depository of the Pandus, who appear to 
have substituted themselves for Bliiiratas ^ and may in fact 
have been a branch of the tribe, whicli from a second-rate 
position raised itself to leadersiiip. There is a theory that 
the epic story has been inverted, in favor of the Pandus; 
there is another that it is what it pretends to be, tlio strife of 
Pandus, calling themselves Bharatas, with the scions of the old 
Kurus. With the former, that so persuasively advanced by 
Professor Iloltzmann, I have never been able to agi-ee ; but 
my own theory I have from the beginning put forward merely 
as one of probable epic growth.^ 

While, however, it is necessary to recognize the doubtful 
character of speculation in regard to the exact course of epic 
development, it is not desirable to blink the tiutlis that aio 
made clear in view of the facts we actually possess, the evi- 
dence of remaking, the base of the poem resting on old Kurus 
and Bharatas, the present structure of Pandu material; the 
age of the Pandu poem as a wliole (synthetically considered), 
evmced inter alia by its recognition of late philosophical 
writers such as Pailcagikha (c. 100 a.d.), by a gi'owmg 
modernness of metre, by acquaintance with Greeks and Greek 


cirt 0tic • 

Putting these facts together with those gleaned from other 
works than the epic itself, we may tentatively assume as 
approximate dates of the whole work in its different sfciges : 
Bharata (Kuru) lays, perhaps combined into one, but witli 
no evidence of an epic before 400 B. C. A Mahabhanita tale 

1 The Bharati Katha (never “ Pandu-tale ”), as the received name of the 
pnif cortainly favors this view. 

a This I was careful to point out at its first presentatmn n. my RuUng 
Caste (now nearly fifteen years ago) with mays and and seems and 

other Leful words. As a theory I still consider this the best yet offered, 
but I have never held it to be demonstrable, only more or less probable, m 
outline and detail respectively. 
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with Pandu heroes, lays and legends combined by the Pnranic 
diaskeuasts, Krishna as a demigod (no evidence of didactic 
form or of Krishna’s divine supremacy), 400-200 B. c. Re- 
making of the epic with Krishna as all-god, intrusion of 
masses of didactic matter, addition of P uranic material old 
and new; multiplication of exploits, 200 B.c. to 100-200 a. d. 
The last books added with the introduction to the first book, 
the swollen Anu^asana separated from yanti and recognized 
as a separate book, 200 to 400 A. d. ; and finally 400 A. D. + : 
occasional amplifications, the existence of which no one 
acquainted with Hindu literature would be disposed antece- 
dently to doubt, such as the well known addition mentioned 
by Professor Weber, Lectures on Literature, p. 205; and per- 
haps the episode omitted by Ksemendra,^ Indian Studies, No, 
ii, p. 52. 

In the case of these more precise dates there is only reason- 
able probability. They are and must be provisional till w^e 
know more than we know now. But certain are these four 
facts : 

1, That the Pandu epic as we have it, or even without the 
masses of didactic material, was composed or compiled after 
the Greek invasion; 2, That this epic only secondarily de- 
veloped its present masses of didactic material ; 3, That it did 
not become a specially religious propaganda of Krishnaism 
(in the accepted sense of that sect of Vaisnavas) till the first 
century B. C. ; 4, That the epic was practically completed by 
200 A. D. ; 5, That there is no “ date of the epic ” which will 
cover all its parts (though handbook makers may safely 
assign it in general to the second century B. c.)'. 

The question whether the epic is in any degree historical 

1 We cannot, however, be too cautious in accepting the negative evidence 
of one manjari, or precis, as proof that the original work lacked a certain 
passage. I dissent altogether from the sweeping statement, made loc. cit., 
p. 27 : “ The importance of the condensations lies in the fact that by means 
of them we are enabled to determine the state of these works (epics, etc.) 
in his (Ksemendra's) time.” Two or three compendia agreeing on one point 
of omission might determine,” but one rdsum^ alone can only create a 
possibility, as in this case (p. 63 note). 
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seems to me answerable, though not without doubt, and I 
cannot refrain from expressing an opinion on a point so im- 
portant. As I have remarked above, there is no reflex of 
Pandu glory in Brahmanic litemture before the thiixl or fourth 
century. It is, further, impossible to suppose that during the 
triumph of Buddhism such a poem could have been composed 
for the general public for which it was intended. The metre 
of the poem shows that its present form is later than tlie epic 
form of Patahjali’s epic verses, but this indicates simply re- 
casting ; so that a Pandu INIahribharata may have existed pre- 
viously, as implied by Panini. But while a Buddhist emperor 
was alive no such Brahmanic emperor as that of the epic 
could have existed, no such attacks on Buddliisin as are in the 
epic could have been made, and the epic of to-day could not 
have existed before the Greeks were personally familiar. In 
other words, granted a history, that liistory must liave Ixmui 
composed at least as late as the history was possible. Panini's 
allusions and those of Buddliistic witcrs sliow that the Band us 
were known as heroes. It is, further, most im])robable that 
the compilers, who made the poem represent Panda virtues 
and victories, would have chosen tliem for this position had 
they been mythical. In their reassertion of Brahmanism they 
would liave chosen rather the wcll-knowm ancient Bralmianici 
heroes of the older tale, Bharat! Katha ; yet to appeal to the 
people something real and near was necessary. Hut while 
before the second century the conditions were? lacking which 
could have produced the poem, with the second century they 
became possible;^ and there was alreaxly the Pandu tribe 

1 As this book goes to press I receive Kirstens essay Zur Ma]ia])harata- 
frage, who says, p. 224, “It is incredible that the work could liave been 
undertaken so long as a royal family favoring that sect (of Buddhists) 
reigned. This (state of affairs) suddenly changed when tl\e Maurya dynasty 
(of Brhadratha) was overthrown by Pusyamitra in 178 b. c., for the new 
ruler opposed the Buddhists.” Professor Kirste thinks, indeed, that the 
polyandry of the heroes is not an historical trait, and gives a very ingenious 
explanation of it as a myth of divided divinity, which, however, scarcely 
seems to me probable. But I am glad to find my own suggestion, of the im- 
probability of the anti-Buddhistic epic being cast in its present shape before 
the second century b. c., supported by this independent reference to actual 
historical data. 
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with its perhaps justified claim to be considered a branch of 
the Bharatas, its own later heroes, its cult of anti-Buddlaistic 
type. In so far, then, as we may discern a historical germ in 
the midst of poetic extravagance, it would seem that the poem 
represents an actual legend of a real tribe, and in so far as 
that legend persists in its adlierence to polyandry as an es- 
sential part of the legend, a tribe which, like so many others 
in India, had been brahmanized and perhaps become allied by 
marriage to the old Bharata tribe, whose legends were thus 
united Avith its own. 

Finally, I would speak shortly of the poem as a literary 
product of India. In what shape has epic poetry come down 
to us ? A text that is no text, enlarged and altered in every 
recension, chapter after chapter recognized even by native 
commentaries as praksipta, in a land without historical sense 
or care for the preservation of popular monuments, where no 
check was put on any reciter or copyist who might add what 
beauties or polish what parts he would, where it Avas a merit 
to add a glory to the pet god, Avhere every popular poem Avas 
handled freely and is so to this day. Let us think ourselves 
back into the time Avhen the reciter recited publicly and dra- 
matically; let us look at the battle scenes, where the same 
thing is repeated over and over, the same event recorded in 
different parts of the poem in slightly varying language. 
The Oriental, in his half-contemptuous admission of epic 
poetry into the realm of literature, knoAvs no such thing as a 
definitive epic text. The Vedas and the classics are his only 
real care. A Bharatavid in India is even now more scorned 
than honored. 

If the epic as a whole belongs to no one era, and this re- 
mains an incontrovertible fact, it is then in the highest degree 
probable also that no one part of the whole can be assigned 
to a certain period. I mean, not only must Ave admit that 
old books contain more recent insets, as for example chapters 
five and eleven of book ii, and that late books contain old 
passages, as for example the rape of Subhadra and the burn- 
ing of Khandava in book i, or the lotus-theft in book 
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xiii, but we must admit further that the smaller divisions, 
these special scenes themselves, have in all probability not 
remained untouched, but that the tale, the language, and the 
verse of tlie epic have been subjected to an evening j)rocess 
irregularly applied since first tlie poem was put together as a 
Mahabharata ; great liberty being taken with the poem both’ 
by reciters and copyists, the establishment of the text by com- 
mentaries (noticed as early as the intr<xluctory chapter of the 
poem itself) pi‘oving no bar to occasional alterations and ad- 
ditions. Such changes Avere not introduced of set purpose 
(or the metre would have been made more uniform), but 
iiicideiitally and illogically. The same tale was told not 
in identical language but with slight variations ; intrusions 
Avere not shunned; grammatical and metrical forms Avere 
handled freely, but with no thorougli I'evision of form or sus- 
tained attempt at harmonizing incongruities of statement. It 
is for this reason that there is not a still sharper metric^al line 
betAveen old and ncAV in the epic itself, and it is for this rea- 
son that the epic verses of tlie Maliabliasya are freer than 
those of the Mahabharata. The former Avere fixed by their 
function as examples in a grammar ; the hitter Avere exposed 
to constant though sporadic modification, and aj)i)car to-day 
as they survive after having endured the fret and friction of 
innumerable reciters and pedantic purists. One by one, and 
here and there, the transmitters, working neither in (concert 
nor continuously, but at haphazard and at pleasure, have 
trimmed this mighty pile into a shape more uniform, tliough 
they have not altogether hid its growth, except from (^yes 
that, seeing the whole as a thing of power and beauty, aie [ler- 
liaps less apt to mark the signs of varying age. 

But if this be so, it may be asked, and I think it Avill be 
asked, perhaps triumphantly, by those lacking in sobriety of 
judgment, Avhat becomes of the results of the analysis of 
metres, of the discovery of late elements in this or that sec- 
tion? What do they signify ? 

They signify and proclaim that tlie Great Epic w^as com- 
pleted in just the way the synthesist proclaims it Avas not 

26 
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completed. Pitched together and patched together, by the 
diaskeuasts and priests respectively, the older parts, though 
not free from rehandling, bear a general stamp of antiquity 
lacking in later parts. For this reason, the Gita and Gam- 
bling scene are, as wholes, metrically and stylistically more 
antique than are the Anugita and the extravaganzas in the 
battle-books ; and for this reason, the pseudo-epic comes 
nearest in syntax and forms to the hybrid language that is 
preserved in literary monuments immediately preceding and 
following the Christian era. But it is true that no one can 
prove the relative antiquity of the Gita and Gambling scene 
so absolutely as to prevent one devoid of historical sense 
from clinging to the notion that these parts of the epic are 
in origin synchronous with the pseudo-epic. Fortunately, 
however, the judgment of scholars is in general sane, and 
the determination of values may safely be left in their care. 
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[M. is prefixed to Mbh. references only where confusion with R. is possible.] 

1 , acirenai ’va kalena, ix; 2, 58; E. y, 26, 23; vi, 61, 20; acirena 

tu, R. ii, 80, 11. 
atitayam, No. 94. 

2, atha dirghasya kalasya, iii, 70, 1; v, 160, 20; R. iv, 9, 17; 

vii, 99, 14 ; atha dirghena kalena, G. vi, 24, 3 ; E. vii, 24, 
6, 72; tato dirghena kalena, M. ix, 1, 50; sa tii dlrgliena 
k., ib. 48 ; 36, 10 ; atha kalena mahata, G. i, 40, 16 = R, 
38, 19, V. 1., atha dirghena kalena; atha k. ni., also G. i, 
40, 22 = R., 38, 23, tatah kalena mahata. See above, p. 
271. 

atha ratryam, No. 94. 

atha ’nyad dhanur, No. 66, and No. 80. 

3, anayad YamasMaiiam, vi, 64, 81; vii, 19, 16; G. iii, 34, 31 ? 

75, 28. See No. 226. 

4, anastamgata aditye, vii, 146, 19 ; acc., G. v, 3, 41 (in R. iv, 

67, 16, anastamitam) . 
any at karmukam, No. 80. 
anyonyavadha®. No. 157. 

5, abhidudrava vegena, vi, 100, 49 ; 104, 34-36, etc. ; R. vi. 69, 

99 ; 76, 46. See No. 97. 

6, abhivadaye tva(m) bhagavan, iii, 207, 13; R. iii, 11, 72. 

7, amrsyamanas tarn ghosam (tat karma), etc., H. iii, 60, 3 ; R. 

‘vi, 67, 142 ; 69, 141, etc. 

8, alatacakrapratiml(iii), iv, 61, 9 ; R. iv, 46, 13 ; vi, 93, 28. 

The first and last refer to weapons, R. iv, 46, 13 to earth, 
prthivi, alatacakrapratima drsta gospadavat kita, 

9, alatacakravat sainyaih tada ^bhramata, viii, 81, 40 ; alatacakra- 

vac cakram bhramato 'rinirvahanam (sic I) G. iv, 6, 25. 
Compare, of persons, vi, 59, 22; vii, 7, 63 ; xiv, 77, 30. 
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10; avaplutya ratliat turnam, vi, 94; 22; 96, 39; G. vi, 18, 47; 
avatirya, G. vi, 36, 87 ; rathad avaplutya tatah, M. vi, 59, 
99, etc. For other forms, see AJP. xix., p. 143. 

11, avasidaiiti, me pranah, iv, 61, 12 ; parisidauti me pranah, 

G. vi, 82, 6 = K. 101, 6, avasidauti gatrani. 

11 b, acokah Qokanai^aiiah, iii, 64, 107 ; aQokah qokavardlianah, 
R., iv, 1, 59. 

aqvanaih khura® No. 247. 

12, astrani vividhaui ca, vii, 7, 1 ; Qastraiii, R. vi, 103, 29. The 

terminal is fixed, vasuni, vastrani, bhandani, etc., preced- 
ing, e. g., ix, 47, 24; 
asmin hate. No. 328. 
akarna, No. 170. 

13, akiida(m) iva Rudrasya ghnatali kalatyaye pacun, vii, 19, 

35; akrida iva Rudrasya kruddhasya nigbnatah pac^un, G. 
vi, 73, 38 ; akridabhumih kruddhasya Rudrasye Va ina- 
hatmaiiah, R. vi, 93, 35. Compare ix, 14, 18, Rudrasya 
^kridanaih yatha. 

14, akhyatum upacakrame, xviii, 5, 7 ; R. iii, 11, 10 ; iv, 8, 46 ; 

52, 3 ; G. V, 66, 2, where R. 65, 2 has pravaktum upaca- 
krame. Compare vaktum samupacakrame, xiii, 87, 2. 
The phrase is common in R. ; rarer in M., owing to the 
use in the latter of the dramatic uvaca, extra metrum. 
Roth epics have also the similar phrase vyahartum iipa- 
cakrame, e. g., xii, 350, 15; R. vi, 115, 1; vii, 51, 1. See 
No. 57. 

15, ajaghaiio ’rasi kruddhah, vi, 61, 36; R. vi, 69, 152; 76, 29; 

passim in M. See 1. c., No. 10, p. 142, and note to No. 35. 

16, aditya iva tejasa, iii, 53, 2; R. vi, 55, 9; aditya iva tejasvl, 

R. V, 34, 28, metrical. See No. 176. 

17, fdikhantam iva ’kacam, iv, 38, 3; R. vi, 99, 12. 

18, avarta iva saihjajiie balasya inahato inahan, II. iii, 60, 4; 

G. vi, 32, 21 ; avarta iva gafigasya toyasya, G. v, 50, 16 ; 
asid ganga iva Vartah, M. vii, 36, 13. 

19, avisfil iva yudhyante, vi, 46, 3; avista iva kruddhas te (cakrus 

tumulam uttamam), G. vi, 54, 64. 

20, aQlvisa iva kruddhah, vii, 10, 31 ; R. v, 67, 7. 
asit kila°, asic catacata, etc., No. 334. 

21, asId raja Nalo naina, iii, 53, 1; asid rajaNimir nama, R. vii, 

55, 4. With Yirasena-suto ball at the end of the first 
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verse, compare Dyiimatsenasuto ball, ]\I. iii, 294., IS; suto 
ball, K. iii, 12, 2; Ayodhyayaiii pura raja Yuvaiiacvasuto 
ball, E. vii, 67, 5 ; Prajapatisuto ball, E. vii, 90, 23 (in 
G., 'bliavat). 

22, iti me niqcita matih, iii. 78, 6; G. v, 8, 25 (E. v. 1.); GS, S)i\ 

(E.v.L). 

23, ity asit tnnmlali cabdah, vi, 119, 19; ity evain t. (y, G. vi, 

19, 4 (E., evaiii sutumulali eabdahj. Compare babliuva t. 
Q., M. vi, 56, 22, etc.; 1C vi, 58, 17, etc. ; saiiijajru' t. ip, 
M. vi, 46, 17, and 1. c. Iso. 10, p. 141, iT. C4>mpare Is us. 
82-84. 

24, idaiii vacanam abravit, iii, 69, 17, etc.; R. i, 26, 33; iv, 8, 1, 

etc. Sometimes tato for idam, ix, 51 (=:: C. 176), idam). 
About forty times in Ptiiin., unnumbered in Mbh. See 
]S"o. 237. 

25, Indradhvaja ivo Ychritah (tato nipatito bliiimau), ix, 17. 5.‘) 

and often; Indraketum ivo 'cchritain, lx, 4, 16; Cal^ra- 
dlivaja ivo ^ccliritali, E. v, i, 59. Com})are uttljapyaiminab 
Cakrasya yantradlivaja ivo ’cchritah, E. ii, 77, 9; maha- 
inerum ivo ^cebritam, ix, 37, 20; ubliav Indradlumjav iva 
(petatuli), ix, 12, 24; dlivajav iva makondrasya (nipetatun), 
E. vi, 45, 17-18 ; jagfima vasudhaiii ksipraih (^'akrasye ’va 
maliadlivajali, G. iii, 34, 25; apatad dovarajasya muktara,- 
Qinir iva dlivajah, E. iv, 17, 2; Indradlivaja ivo ’tM/sb) 
yantranirmuktabandhavali (})a})rita), M. vii, 93, 70; yan- 
tramukta iva dlivajah (papata), 1\I. vii, 92, 72 ; yaiitraeyuta 
iva dlivajah (papata), G. ii, 84, 8. 

Indraeani, jSTo. 275. 

25b, ihai ’va prayara asisye, x, 11, 15; E. iv, 53, 19. 

26, uttistha raj an kiiii yese, xi, 2, 2 ; G. vi, 95, 37 ; rajann uttist ha 

kiih Qese, G. ii, 81, 10 ; uttistho ’ttisiha. Gandhari, xi, 26, 
1; uttistho Ytistha, kim ('cse, E. vi, 111, 81 (preceded by 
!No. 45) ; uttistho ’ttistha, bhadram te, M. i, 172, 4; E. i, 
35, 2; preceded in Mbh. by uvaca madlmraiii vakyam, 
with which compare ix, 36, 50, uvaca parusahi vakyam; 
iicuh sumadhuraiii vanlm, E. vii, 70, 1 ; bhadram te being 
current ad nauseam in both epics, 
uvaca . . . vakyam, No. 26. 

27, ekantabhavopagatah, xii, 337, 28; ekantabhavanugatah, E. 

vii, 38, 5. In both, of the men in ^^Gtadvipa, preceded 
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in M. by tatra Narayanapara manavag candravarcasah ; in 
K., by ananyamanaso nityaih Narayanaparayanah tada ra- 
dlianasaktaQ ca taccittas tatparayanah (ananyamanasah is 
a Gita phrase, 9, 13, bhajanty ananyamanasah ; 8, 14, ana- 
nyacetah satatam). 

28, etac chrutva tu vacanam, vi, 48, 98 ; G. iv, 56, 19, and passim. 

29, etat te kathitam sarvam and (in prior pada) etat te sarvani 

akhyatam ; ix, 46, 108 ; G. vi, 82, 167. In M. preceded 
by yan main tvarh pariprcchasi, as in xii, 334, 40 ; xiii, 14, 
139, etc. 

30, etasminn antare virah, vi, 48, 96, and often; E. iii, 30, 37; 

vi, 50, 7 ; vii, 28, 19 ; G. vi, 36, 99. The phrase here is 
etasminn antare, which is filled out with various words, as 
Eamah, E. vi. 111, 91 ; tatra or tasya (v. 1.), E. vi, 92, 58 ; 
krnddhah, E. vi, 100, 13 ; krodliat, 102, 47. Compare also 
etasminn antare 9unye, M. vii, 17, 7 ; xii, 330, 1; cai ’va, 

vii, 19, 38 ; qurah, ix, 28, 17 ; G. vi, 32, 15, etc. A com- 
bination of this and the next (ISTo. 31) is found in etasminn 
antare kale, in the meantime,’’ R. vi, 20, 33. 

31, etasminn eva kale tu, like the last, a standing phrase, e. g., 

i, 149, 1 ; iii, 54, 13 ; 168, 13 ; 298, 1 ; v, 121, 9 ; vi, 74, 36 ; 
ix, 51, 25; xii, 328, 3, etc.; E. i, 9, 7; 33, 11; G. 21, 1, 
etc. 

32, evam uktah pratyuvaca, or tathe ’ty uktva, vi, 59, 47 ; vii, 202 

70 ; ix, 35, 68 ; G. vi, 36, 102. Compare evam astv iti 
(with pratyuvaca), ix, 48, 52 ; G. vi, 109, 18 (co ’vaca) ; 
(krtva sa), ib. 82, 56. 

33, kaksam agnir iva jvalan, ix, 24, 62 ; kaksesv agnir iva jvalan 

4, 36 (C., kakse 'gnir iva saihjvalan) ; vanany agnis ivo 
’tthitah, E. vi, 66, 12; kaksam agnir ivo ’tthitah, G. v, 
85, 24 ; kaksesv iva hutaqanam, G. ii, 106, 25. Compare 
also (dahantam) kruddham agniih yatha vanam, M. vii, 21, 
30 ; vanam agniri vai ’dhitah, E. ii, 63, 44, where G. 65, 
39, has (juskaih kasthain iva ’nalah, like E. v, 41, 11, Quskaih 
vanam iva ’nalah. The iva hialah ending is common to 
both epics, e. g., dahan kaksam iva ’nalah, M. vii, 14, 1 
(followed in 2 by saksad agnim ivo ’tthitam, C. vrksam) ; 
tan me dahati gatrani quskavrksam iva ’nalah, M. vi, 95, 7, 
etc. See also Nos. 75, 99, 117, 196, 226, 256* 291. 

34, kahkapatrair ajihmagaih, vi, 103, 11 and often; E. vi, 52, 4. 
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Frequently close together with svarna, riikina, or heraa 
punkhair ajihmagaih, vi, 114, 11 ; vii, 18, 18, hema ; G. 
vi, 19, 68. In G. vi, 20, 26, riikma® ajihmagraih, metrical 
(v. 1. in F.). The common terminal Qarair ajihmagaih is 
sometimes inverted in jagatls, as in G. iv, 30, 22, though 
the regular qloka order is also found in this jagatl metre, 
ib. 34, 34. See Fo. 234. 

35, Kandarpa iva rfipena, miirtiman, iii, 53, 15; riipavan . . . 

kandarpa iva mtirtiman, E. v, 34, 30. This with aditya iva 
tejasvT, is a description of llama, 28, as the two phrases, 
and also satyavadi (R. 29), here describe Nala. 

36, kampayann iva medinim, ii, 29, 7 ; viii, 34, 58 ; ix, 18, 26, etc. ; 

kampayahc ca ’pi, ix, 30, 60 ; sa kampayann iva inahiin, iii, 
78, 3; kampayann iva medinim, G. vi, 37, 101 ; R. vi, 56, 
13 j 67, 115; kampayauti Va, G. iii, 62, 31 ; kampayanti 
’va parvatan, M. vii, 181, 11 ; cfdayann iva medinim, R. 
iii, 67, 13; darayaim iva, R. iv, 15, 5 (G. kampayann); 
darayann iv^a parvatan, M. iv, 46, 21; nadayann iva medi- 
nim, G. vi, 46, 91. purayann iva medinim, M. iii, 73, 8 
(purayanto diqo daca, ix, 46, 77), etc., etc. For diqo daqa, 
see No. 114, 
karaiii karena, No. 163. 
karnayata. No. 170. 

37, karmana manasa vaca, iii, 65, 32, 41 ; ix, 50, 2 ; xii, 327, 34 ; 

manasa karmana vaca caksiisa ca, R. vii, 59, 1, 24. Com- 
pare Spriiche, 1,559 ff., 2,222 ; Dliammap. 391. 
kalam na ’rhati. No. 196. 
kalpyatam me rathah. No. 230. 

38, kasayikrtalocanah, ‘^ain, i, 102, 23; 131, 3; G. vi, 33, 17; 37, 

68. In M., sakrodhamarsajihmabhruh precedes in each 
instance. Compare Nos. 50, 51. 
kasya ’si. See above, p. 268. 

39, kailcanosnlsinas tatra vetrajharjharapanayah, vi, 97, 33; 

kahcukosnisinas tatra vetrajharjliarapanayah, R. vi, 114, 
21. Compare G. vi, 33, 10 and 13, vetrajliarjharapanibhih. 

40, kamabanaprapiditah, i, 220, 7 ; G. iii, 61, 2 (R. 55, 2, banaih); 

kamabanabhisaiiitaptah, iii, 280, 3 ; kamabanava^aiiigatah, 
R. vii, 88, 12. 

41, Kalacakram ivo ’dyatam, vii, 7, 31 ; iva ’param, ^G. vi, 73, 33 

(R., 93, 30, iva prajah) ; kaladandam iva ’param (R., iva 
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^ntakah) ; G. vi, 51, 89 — It. 71, 85. For the var. lec., 
compare s. dandahasta, No. 104, and kalaratrim iva ’ntakah, 
E. vi, G9, 134. Compare kalaratrim ivo ^dyatam, ix, 11, 
50; ^siiryam, xiii, 14, 270. 

Krdadandopama and Kalapappama, No. 220. 

Kalananara, No. 272. 

Kfilaratrim, No. 41. 

42, Krdantakayamopamah, iii, 22, 31 ; 27, 25 ; iv, 33, 25 ; vi, 54, 

47 ; G. iii, 32, 5 ; vi, 49, 3G ; R. vi, 57, 32 ; 60, 94 ; 82, 7 ; 
95, 41. See No. 220; and for Kalantakopama, see Nos. 

104, 105. 

43, Kalo hi duratikramah. While not generally including in this 

list the proverbs common to the two epics, I enter this 
particular proverb because of the similar environment in 
imam avasthaiii prapto *smi, Kfdo hi duratikramah, ix, 64, 
9 (C. vai) ; so adya hatah ceto, Kalo hi duratikramah, 
R. iii, 68, 21. For the rest, compare Am. Journ. Phil., 
vol. XX, p. 26, and add (besides the above) Kalo hi durati- 
kramah in M. ii, 46, IG; also H. iii, 2, 30, and 5, 36; drd- 
vaiii hi duratikramam, R. vii, 50, 18 ; dfiivaih tu, ix, G5, 
31 ; and the later version, lekha hi kalalikhitah sarvatha 
duratikrama, II. iii, 2, 27. 

44, kifikiiujalasahivrta, ix, 23, 13, ®riih rathaih ; R. vii, 23, 1, 2, 

°am nagaram. Ordinarily in M., kinkinijalamrilinam, etc., 
i, 221, 45; ii, 24, 18; viii, 8G, 4; in R., kifikinlcatabhusita, 
vi, 102, 9 ; but I cannot say whether or not malin appears 
in R. in this combination. See No. 113. 

45, kim mam na pratibhasase, part of a lament (see uttistlia, 

above, No. 2G), iii, 63, 9 ; 64, 19 ff. ; xi, 20, 13-14; R. iii, 
60, 26; vi. 111, 80 (doubled in G. 95, 36, and v. 1. 37). 
In R. vi, 115, 15 (==: G. 98, 12) kiiii ca maiii na ^bhibha- 
sase, V. 1. as in G. 95, 37. 

46, kucalam paryaprcchata, ix, 34, 17 ; R. i, 52, 4. 

47, krtakautukamangalah, i, 129, 24; viii, 1, 11 ; R. i, 73, 9. 
krtajmrvahnikakriyah, No. 49. 

48, krtva karma suduskaram, vi, 14, 14 ; vii, 8, 32 ; R. ii, 101, 

5; vi, 76, 70; G. vi, 21, 11; 30, 37; 55, 36. Variations 
are naturally many, e. g., karma kurvanam duskaram, vi, 

105, 6; krtaih karma suduskaram, R. vi, 67, 55 ; 127, 47 ; 
G. vi, 88, 17 ; karma kurvanti duvskaram, R. vi, 65, 4 ; tat 
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krtva duskaram karma, R. vi, 12G, 14; karisyari karma 
dnskaram, G. iv, 15, 20. Similar in 11. are maliat karma 
krtaiii tvaya and krtaiii tvaya karma maliat siiduskaram, 
G. vi, 112, 100 and G. vi, 30, 118, respectively ; alio mahat 
karma krtaiii iiirartliam. It. v, 48, 50; sadhu, Laksmana, 
tusto 'smi, karma te sukrtaiii krtaaii, G. vi, 70, 80; sndns- 
karaiii tu tat karma, G. iv, 11, 7. Somewlan’e in M. ix 
(verse lost) occur together the two phrases, kiiva na su- 
skaraih karma, gato Vriivasvataksayam (No. 55). 

49, krtvii paurvfihiiikTh kriyah, iii, 108, 2 ; 290, 10 ; 'ka,m karma. 

It. iii, 17,2; ^kliii kriyam, II. vii, 79, 1, 1; krtapurvrdi- 
nikakriyah, viii, 1, 13; Jl. i, 35, 3 {with the phrase, tac 
chrutva vacanam tasya). 

50, krodhasamraktanayanrih, i, 78, 35; vii, 1, 19; M, i, 02, 15; 

G. V, 89, 1; vi, 70, 11. In M. v, 9, 45, united with iduiii 
vacanam abravlt. See note to No. 51. 

51, krodhasamraktalocanfih, v, 178, 40; vi, 100,52; ix, 42, 13; 

11. V, 44, 19 ; vi, 95, 3 ; krodhat sam°, Ik iv, 9, 22 ; vi, 9S, 1 . 
Both forms. No. 50, No. 51, are common in hoih epics. 
They are the same plirase differentiat(Hl according to 
metrical requirements, and interchange with tlie similar 
kopa- and rosa-forms, wliich it is unnecessary to give 
in detail. Variants are common, e. g., kro(lhaparyrikul(‘ky 
anah, v, 178, 94; G. iv, 15, 17; oft(*ii united with anotlier 
iterate, e. g., rosasaiiiraktanayana idaiii vacanam abravTt, 
G. iii, 57, 15; saiiiraktanayanah krodliad (G. kopad) idaiii 
vacanam abravlt, It. vi, 59, 50 — G. 33. Compare tain 
krodhearaktanayanaiii kurvantaiii bhrukutTmukliam, G. iv, 
33, 40; sa krtva blirakutnh vaktre royisajiiraktalocanal., 
G. vi, 80, 40, where Ik 102, 38, has sa krtva Ihirrikut nii 
krnddhah kiihcit samraktalocanah. See Nos. 100, 123, 
190, 198, and s. v. BW., \/here they are illustrated sufli- 
ciently. 

52, kroQantliii kurarira iva, i, 0, 12 ; G. ii, 08, 43 ; Ik iv, 19, 29 ; 

yatha, vi, 32, 3; plural, xi, 12, 10; 10, 18 ; variants, G. ii, 
67, 16; iv, 19, 4; v, 18, 12; Ik vi, 49, 9, etc; kurarim iva 
vagatTin, M. iii, 03, 20. That in G. ii, 07, 10, the unusual 
form kuraryas trasita iva follows the exclamation ha natha 
ha mrto m Ti in 12, just as ha natha in N. 11, 23 follows 
kurarim iva veqatlm in 20 (above), is perhaps worth 
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noticing, especially as this chapter of K. G. is not in the 
Bombay text and may be supposed to be late. The corre- 
spondence is not remarkable enough to prove copying, 
though it may be due to the influence of the Nala passage, 
as this episode is well known to the later Bamayana. 

53, ksitikampe yatha qailah, vii, 174, 23; yatha ’calah, vii, 36, 

29 ; ksitikampe yatha nagah, G. vi, 30, 30, where R. has 
ksitikampa iva drumah, 56, 31. See No. 248. 
khuranemisvaneiia ca, No. 247. 

54, gatapratyagatani ca, term, tech., vii, 19, 6; R. vi, 107, 32. 

See mandalani. No. 201. 

55, gato Yaivasvataksayam, or ninye, vii, 26, 53, and s. krtvS, 

karma. No. 48, above ; R. vi, 82, 183. 

56, gadam adaya viryavan, ix, 11, 49 ; 32, 37 ; 55, 24 ; 56, 27, etc. ; 

R. vi, 69, 33. In G. vi, 49, 18, vipulam. See 1. c. No. 10, p. 
142, and No. 80, for parallel variants. 

57, gamanayo ^pacakrame, i, 151, 14 ; R. vii, 25, 51 ; gamanaya 

^bhicakrama, R. i, 77, 18 (G. 79, 4, iipa'^). See No. 14. 

58, Garudah pannagaih yatha, viii, 87, 96 ; R. vi, 69, 6, *^gan iva, 

where G. 48, 6, has '^gaiii yatha ; G. vi, 46, 3 has °gaii iva. 
Many var. lec., e. g., Garutman iva. 

59, garjantau iva toyadau, ix, 55, 38; ^tam, G. vi, 3, 19; garjanti 

na vrtha Qura nirjala iva toyadah, R. vi, 65, 3. See Nos. 
77, 217. 

60, girih prasravanair iva, iii, 279, 5, with cakara rudhiram bhuvi 

preceding ; R. vi, 67, 89, with raraja Qonitotsiktah preced- 
ing. G. vi, 46, 75 has giripra, an error. Compare G. ib. 
109, girih prasravanaih yatha ; R. vi, 67, 121, girih prasra- 
vanair iva. In R. vi, 58, 55, gireh prasravano yatha, where 
G. 32, 43 has jalam prasravanad iva, as in R. vi, 45, 21, 
jalarii prasravanav iva, and R. vi, 88, 61. 
gairikam. No. 318. 

61, cakara kadamam mahat, vii, 21, 37 ; R. vi, 86, 24 ; 95, 50 ; 

G. vi, 46, 108 ; karomi, M. iv, 21, 2 ; kurvanah, ix, 61, 30 ; 
akari, G. vi, 49, 43 ; krtva ca, G. vi, 110, 50 ; akarot, M. vii, 
32, 41 ; ix, 44, 3 ; cakara kadanaih ghoram (metre), R. vi, 
58, 24; H. iii, 60, 3; kadanaih sumahat cakruh, R. vr, 
55, 32. 

62, caksurvisayam agatah : In vii, 17, 14, sa no distya ’strasam- 

pannaQ caksurvisayam agatah; R. vi, 103, 19, distya ’si 
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mama mandatmanq caksurvisayam agatah (G. 88, 24, mama 
durbaddhe). 

63, candrasuiyav ivo ’ditau, ix, 55, 22 ; G. v, 53, 25 = 69, 23 ; 
suryacandraraasav iva, M. iii, 288, 26. See Nos. 33, 189. 
cayattalaka, No. 186. 

caled dhi Himavau stlianat, ii, 77, 35 ; qailah, v, 82, 48 ; caled 
api ca Mandarah, G. v. 58, 9 (R. 59, 14, Mandarah pracaled 
api). See No. 153. 

65, camlkaravibhiisitfim, gadam, x, 9, 11 ; capaiu, 11. iii, 20, 6. 

66, cittapramatbini (bala devanain api) sundarl, iii, 53, 14; trfu- 

\6k.jd^sund(iri (kaiita, sarva-) cittapraiiiritliim, 11. vii, 37, 1, 
29 (compare E. ii, 10, 30, mama cittapraimlthiiii). As said 
above, the Uttara recognizes the Nala,aud this (praksii)ta) 
may be imitation. At any rate it may support prainathiin 
against the Mbh. Bomb, and Calc, reading here, cittaprasa- 
danl, which, however, is found in xii, 133, 13, janacittajira- 
sadiiii; compare naracittapramfithibhih, E. i, 10, 4. 

67, citraiii laghu ca susthii ca, vii, 145, 77 ; laghu citraiii ca siisthu 

ca, E. vi, 88, 65. 

68, cinta me vardhate 'tTva mumiirsa ca ’pi jayate, Karnasya 

nidhanam'(^rutva, viii, 9, 6 ; cinta me vartate tlvra mumfirsa 
’pi ca jayate, bhrataram nihatam drstva, E. vi, 101, 7. See 
No. 213. 

69, cintagokaparayanah, vii, 1, 6; xv, 16, 18; G. iii, 52, 17; vari- 

ants, viii, 96, 58; xv, 21, 7. See Nos. 27, 116, 16J, 293. 

70, chaye ’va ’nugata pathi, iii, 65, 57 ; chaye ’va ’nugata Eamani, 

E. vii, 37, 3, 24, after rupena ’pratima loke (No. 236), also 
a Nala phrase. Compare No. 66. 
chinnamula iva drumah, No. 248. 

71, chinne ’va kadali vane, xi, 17, 1, nyapatad bhilinau; G. vi, 8, 

6, papata bhumau (both of grief-stunned woman) =:= E. vi, 
32, 6, but here jagama jagatim bala chinna tu kadali yatha. 
See Nos. 135, 136, 180, 248. 
jarjarikrta, Nos. 184, 235. 

72, jalaiii surya iva ’no.ubhih, vi, 109, 33 ; meghaih surya, G. vi, 

18, 40 (E. 43, 29, karair megbam iva ’fi(^uman) ; tamah 
surya iva ’hqubbib, M. vii, 18, 24. 
jalarii prasravanad iva, No. 60. 
jajvalyamana. No. 176. 
jatarupapariskrta, No. 335. 
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73, jimuta iva bhaskaram, vi, 64, 44 ; °tam iva ®ab, G. vi, 21, 43 ; 

niharam, E,. i, 55, 25 ; toyadad iva bhaskarah, G. iv, 12, 24 
(papata). See No, 326. 

74, jirnam tvacam ivo ’ragah, xiii, 62, 69 ; R. iii. 5, 37 ; sarpo 

jirnam iva tvacam, xii, 265, 15 ; G. vi, 21, 40 ; tvacam sarpa 
iva 'mucya, M. v, 40, 2. See Kos. IOC, 139 j Frag, v, 5. 
jvalantam iva tejasa, No. 176. 

75, i valantam iva pavakam, jvalanta iva pavakah (and jvalita iva), 

vi, 16, 12; 18, 6; xi, 25, 16, etc.; E. iii, 32, 5; vi, 50, 36; 
70, 19 ; 95, 33 ; G. 68, 36. Compare prajvalitam ivo ’Ikam, 
M. V, 181, 5; prajvalantam iva bialam, G. iii, 18, 23; 
jvalantam iva pannagam, M, vi, 82, 36 ; ix, 13, 21 ; G. iii, 
18, 39, pannagaih (but E. 12, 34, pavakaili) : also parvatam, 
M. vii, 80, 37, apa^yata (on fire as it were). See Nos. Ill, 
176, 226, 255. For iva ’nalah, see Nos. 33, 99, 196, 291- 

76, jbillikagananaditam, iii, 64, i: E. iii, 2, 3. The two descrip- 

tions (of a fearful forest) are similar also in the adjacent 
verses, e. g., nanapaksiganakirnam, in M. ; nanainrgagana- 
klrnam, in E. I have not entered others. 

77, ta enam qaradharabhir, dliarribhir iva toyadah, vii, 26, 54; 

athfii ^naiii garadharabhir, dharabhir iva toyadah, E. vi, 71, 
92 (in M., sisicuh; in E. abhyavarsata) ; abhyavarsat tada 
Eamaiii dharabhir iva toyadah, E. vi, 100, 59; vavarsa 
^aravarsena dh. i. t., M. vi, 58, 26. Compare mahendra iva 
dharabhih garair ablii vavarsa ha, R. vi, 56, 11. See Nos. 
59, 158, 217, 244. 
tatah kilakila. No. 334. 

78, tatah prajavita{^vena rathena rathinam varah. This hemi- 

stich H. 3, 59, 5 and also G. vi, 30, 6 (== E. 56, 6, but here 
pracalitaQvena). The prior pada in M. vii, 116, 30 ; G. iii, 
33, 27 ; E. vi, 95, 42 (with rathena). See No. 287. 

79, tatah prabhate vimale, viii, 1, 9; xiv, 64, 16; E. vii, 59, 1, 1, 

with krtva paurvahnikiih kriyam (No. 49) ; 68, 2. Com- 
pare prabhate vimale surye, E. ii, 86, 24. The first phrase 
is in tristubh as well as in qloka, loc. cit. 

80, tato *nyad dhannr adaya, vi, 48, 67 ; G. iii, 34, 16, and 22. In 

the former of G., followed by pradipta iva manyuna (as in 
M. iii, 63, 13, pradipta Va ca manyuna). The usual phrase 
in M. begins with atha ’nyad, e. g., vi, 45, 33 ; 77, 68 ; 114, 
28 ; vii, 21, 17 ; ix, 10, 34; 15, 21. Compare anyat karmu- 
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kam adaya, and so 'nyat karmukam adaya, vi, 45, 29 j 110, 
40 ; ix, 10, 45, etc. ; K. as cited loc. cit., Xo, 5G. 
tato muhurtam, No, 214. 

81, tato halahalaQabdah pritidah samajayata, i, 58, 9; tato hala- 

lialacabdas tumulali samajayata, It. ii, 10, 33; the prior j)ada, 
M. vii, 21, 2 ; xiv, 74, 26 ; R, ii, 81, 14 ; vii, 21, 24 ; 32, 33 ; 
96, 12 ; G. iii, 31, 41 followed by the late trait, punah koia- 
halo mahan (not thus in M. or 11.) ; G. ii, 82, 13, followed 
by sumahan samajayata. Compare No, 334. 

82, tatra ^sit sumahad yuddhaiii tumulaiii loiiiaharsanam, vi, 58, 

13 ; R, vi, 43, 10. For other forms, see 1. c. No, 10, p. 
144 ft. In II., roma for loma, but according to Winteniitz, 
loc. cit., these forms interchange also in MSS. of M. See 
Nos. 23, 83, 84. 

83, tad adbhutam iva ^bhavat, iii, 107, 17 and 31 ; v, 131, 25; vi, 

47, 28 ; 54, 82; vii, 7, 53 (with alatacakravad rajaii) ; 14, 
27 and 38; 21, 14; ix, 12, 13; xii, 334, 2 and 4 and 11, 
etc., etc. G. i, 75, 28. Compare G. iii, 33, 22, tad abliful 
adbhutam yuddham tumulaiii lomaharsanam ; E. iii, 51, 3, 
tad babhuva Mbhutaiii yuddham ; 11. vi, 102, 18, tad babhau 
ca ’dbhutaiii yuddham . . . romaliarsaiiam ; M. xi, !(>, 4, 
raiiajiraih nrviranam adbhutam lomaharsanam ; ix, 15, 28, 
tatra Mbhutam apacyama, and 15, 41, tatra ’dbhutam paraiii 
cakre. In M, iii, 76, 41, tad adbhutatamam dpstva; 11. vii, 
79, 1, tad adbhutatamaiii vakyam crutva. See also Nos. 
82, 84, 110. 

84, tad yuddham abhavad ghoram, vii, 10, 12 (siimahal loma- 

harsanam) ; G. vi, 58, 34 (in E., 79, 23, tatra for gliorani). 
M. adds devanara iva danavaih, wherewith com])are E. vi, 
79, 2, tatah pravrttaiii sumahat tad yuddliarh lomaharsanam 
. . . devanaiii danavair iva. See Nos. 82 and 83. 
tapantam, No. 175. 

85, taptakahcanabhilsanah, xii, 320, 34 ; E. iv, 17, 2 ; G. v, 24, 24 

(hataka, E. iv, 3, 18); preceded in M. by silksmaraktam- 
baradharah, in G., by raktdmbaradharah ^rlmaiis. See 
No. 280. 

80, tarn antakam iva kriiddham, vii, 8, 11 (apatantara) ; E. vi, 50, 
24 (sadrutam). See Nos. 104-105. 
tamah surjxa iva ^h^ubhih, No. 72. 

87, tarn apatantam sahasa, vi, 110, 49 and 50 ; E. vi, 59, 36 ; 106, 
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4. Further examples, 1. c. No. 10, p. 141. vegena in prior 
pada, E.. vi, 76, 36, etc. 

88, tain diptam iva kalagnim, vii, 15, 5 ; sa dipta, E. v, 67, 12. 

Compare kalagnir iva murtiman, E. vi, 95, 3. 

89, tarn mumocayisur vajrl, i, 227, 9; tarn mumocayisuih virah, 

G. vi, 80, 26. 

90, tarunadityasadiQaih Qanagauraig ca vanaraih, iii, 284, 28; taru- 

nadityavarnaiQ ca (^aqigauraiQ ca vanaraih, E. iv, 39, 13. 
talam talena, No. 163. 

91, tasthau girir iva ’calah, vi, 94, 22 ; vii, 15, 7 ; sthitaih Qailam 

iva ^calam, G. vi, 79, 49; sthitaih gailam iva ’suram and 
V. 1. sthitaih Qailam iva ’param, E. iv, 48, 17 = G. 48, 18. 
In M. another standing phrase is tasthau Merur iva ’calah, 
vi, 48, 34; 63, 8. Another iva ’calah phrase is Qlghro 
vayur iva ’calam (na ’kampayata), M. vii, 14, 36; vayuve- 
gair iva ^calah (na prakampante), E. iii, 67, 8. See Nos. 
218, 240. 

tasthau mrtyur iva. Nos. 104-105. 
tasmin jite and hate, No. 328. 

92, tasmin vimarde tumule, i, 101, 9; viraarde tumule tasmin, E. 

vi, 43, 46 ; tasmin pravrtte tumule vimarde, E. vi, 69, 66. 

93, tasya tad vacanaih qrutva, ix, 33, 56 ; 56, 42 ; 65, 21, etc. ; 

E. iii, 69, 46, etc.; G. vi, 37, 21, etc.; rarer is tasya tad 
bhasitam grutvA M. vii, 19, 22 ; G. iv, 38, 17. The first 
and tac chrutva vacanara tasya are found passim in both 
epics (tasya, tasyah, tesam, tayos, etc. ; 1. c. No. 10, p. 144). 
94 and 95, (a) tasyam ratryaih vyatitayam, iii, 150, 1 ; 175, 1 ; 
299, 1, etc.; E. iv, 64, 11 ; G. ii, 82, 1 ; atha ratryam, G. ii, 
67, 3; V, 1, 12; atha ratryaih pravxttayam, E. vii, 67, 1; 
atitayaih ca garvaryam udite stiryamandale, M. v, 35, 12 ; 
vyatitayam tu garvaryam adityasyo ’daye tatah, E. ii, 67, 
2; vyatitayam rajanyaih tu, M. ix, 8, 1; rajanyam tu pra- 
bhatayam, E. vii, 99, 1 (G. 106, 1, sa rajanyam prabhata- 
yam) ; (b) prabhatayam tu gar vary am, M. iii, 2, 1 ; E. ii, 
52, 1 ; 54, 36 ; vyustayaih cai Va gar vary am, xv, 10, 53 ; 
tato raj. vyust, 11, 1 ; similar is G. i, 30, 1. 

96, tarajalam iva ’mbare, viii, 27, 35 ; G. vi, 68, 19 ; in M. of 

decapitation ; in E. of breastplates I 

97, tistha tisthe Ti ca ^bravlt, vi, 111, 41 and 45 and often (1. c. 

No. 10, p. 142) ; E. vi, 79, 37 ; ca Vadat, M. iv, 33, 24 ; ca 
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’bruvan, G. i, 43, 25; cukroqa, ib. ii, 39, 46. United vrith 
tile phrase (No. 5) abhidudrava vegena, in M. vi, 101, 9. 

98, tnsaravrtamandalam, ix, 65, 7 (ptirnacandram iva vyomni) ; 

tusarenavrtaih sabhram purnacandraprabham iva, G. i, 50, 
16 (R. 49, 15, satusaravrtaiii. Compare p fir nacan dram ivo 
'ditam, E. iv, 10, 3. Compare No. 169. 

99, tularaqim iva hialah, vi, 75, 32 (vyadhamat) ; vii, 21, 24 

(vyadhamat) ; E. vi, 88, 7 (vidliamisyaiiti) ; tpiarriqim iva 
’nalah, G. vi, G4, 26 (vidliamisyaiiti) ; trna-, ib., 67, 8 (vi- 
dhamisyanti) = E. 88, 7, tfila° (above). In the former 
passage, E. has the verb but not tlie simile. See Nos. 
33, 75, 196, 291. 

100, trnam antaratah krtva, iii, 28J, 17 ; E. iii, 56, 1 ; v, 21, 3. 

Compare trnikrtya ca tad raksah, E. vi, 40, 9; saiiigatan, 
M. i, 189, 2; matvfi tnieiia tans tulyaii, LL vi, 113, 36; 
trnavat tan apaqyata, G. iv, 48, 19. 
trnara(^ini, No. 99. 

101, tniaih kupa iva ^^rtah, iii, 207, 59 ; kiipa iva, E. iii, 46, 10; 

G. iv, 16, 17. In M., adharraa dharma-rupena ; in E. 
(abhavyo bhavyarupena) sa papas tena rfipena, and dhar- 
mavaitaiisikah (the same, E. iv, 17, 22, with the bracketed 
words also in 28), also Mbh. phrase (PW.). 

101b, te vai nirayagaminah, xiii, 23, 60 If . ; E. sarve n., iv, 17, 
36 (similar list). 

102, totra ’rdita iva dvipah, vi, 54, 69; vii, 146, 55; ix, 21, 16; 

25, 21 ; G. ii, 39, 43 (v. 1. in E., totrair nunnah). See 
Nos. 149, 215. 

103, totrair iva mahadvipam, vi, 101, 13; ix, 13, 29 ; E. iii, 28, 10 ; 

totrair iva mahagajam, M. vi, 111, 7. 
trisu lokesu. No. 252. 

104-105, (a): dandahasta iva ^ntakah (and acc.), vi, 102, 36; 
vii, 15, 5 ; viii, 29, 30; ix, 3, 26, etc. ; G. vi, 6o, 25; iii, 
32, 17; 34, 11 (where E. 28, 11, lias paqaliastam) ; dan- 
dapanir iva hitakah, M. iv, 22, 66; vi, 48, 90; 62, 55; 
dhanurdandam iva ’ntakah, G., iv, 31, 11 (E., dhanuh 
kalantakopamah). Similar and in part interchangeable 
are the phrases (b) : paqahasta iva hitakah, vi, 109, 11 ; 
vii, 36, 32; ix, 12, 2; E. iii, 39, 15; vi, 53, 25; G. vi, 
39, 30; vii, 28, 21. In G. vi, 46, 36, pa^ahasto yathjl 
Yamah, where E. 67, 38, has pa^ahasta iva 'ntakah. 
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The epithet is used of Varuna, E. iii, 12, 19; iv, 42, 45, 
= G., 43, 58 (nilayah pagahastasya Varunasya). Com- 
pare M. vi, 112, 41, dahati vai mahacamuiii yuddhesu 
sadrqas tata Yamasya Varunasya ca. Compare also sak- 
sat kalantakopamah, M. iii, 157, 50 ; sthitah kalantako- 
pamah, E. vi, 88, 2 ; Qaraih kalantako^, G. vi, 45, 19 ; 
saksat kala iva ’ritakah, G. iv, 14, 25 ; tasthau mrtyur 
iva hitakah, M. vii, 16, 38. For kaladandam iva hitakah, 
see No. 41. See also Nos. 42, 86, 220, 250, 272. 

106, dandahata ivo h’agah, ix, 14, 40 ; E. vi, 54, 33. The Qloka 
in M. is worth noticing in its entirety : cukopa samare 
Draunir | dandahata ivo ’ragah | tricikham bhrukutliii 
krtva I srkkini parisaihlihan, w'here c — ix, 32, 46 a; 
and srkkini, etc., is a frequent phrase. No. 320 ; that 
is, the whole cloka consists of iterata except for the 
first w’orcls. See No. 150, ad finem. 

107; dadarc^a Dvarakaih viro mrtanathaio iva striyam, xvi, 5, 4 ; 
dadrQus te tada Lankam . . . naiim iva mumursatiin, 
G. vi, 15, 27. 

108, darqayan panilaghavam, vi, 48, 66 ; 54, 73 ; 59, 22 ; 62, 28 

(C. 2, 743, hastalaghavam) ; vii, 145, 70; ix, 26, 30; E. 

vi, 99, 20 ; G. 36, 55. Compare darcjayan viryam at- 
manah, M. vii, 14, 57 ; d, svaparakramam, vi, 100, 34, etc. 

109, darQaya Tmanam atmana, iii, 64, 57 ; smara ca Tinanam 

atmana, E. vii, 37, 5, 47. Better parallels might, T 
think, be shown, but I have at hand only Gita, 6, 5. 

110, Dagagrlvasya pagyatah, iii, 290, 4; E. vi, 41, 89. This 

type, especially in M., is common. Compare vii, 17, 7, 
Drstadyumnasya ; ix, 11, 13, Dharmarajasya; ix, 16, 40, 
Bhlrnasenasya ; xi, 14, 19, Vasudevasya; E. vi, 38, 12, 
tasya Earnasya pagyatah. But the M. tj^pe sarvalokasya 
paQyatah, which occurs repeatedly, e. g., vi, 48, 69 ; 58, 
44; ix, 6, 7, and sarvasainyasya pagyatah, e. g., vii, 18, 
28 ; sarvaksatrasya pa^yatah, ix, 7, 24 ; 14, 37, is found 
in E., if at all, only as a rarity. I have noted G. vi, 93, 5, 
(Earaam) lokasya paqyatah ; G. vi, 25, 35, pa^yataih 
sarvaraksasam ; vi, 121, 16, sarvesam eva Qmvatam. In 
M. these correspond rather to pa^yatam sarvasainyanam, 

vii, 144, 20; 195, 9; paqyataih sarvayodhanam, vii, 145, 
70 (with dar9. paniv.. No. 108) ; sarvalokasya qrnvatah, 
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ix, 31, 27 ; pagyatam sarvasainyanam (tad adLliutam iva 
’bhavat, ^o, S3), ix, 10, 50. 

111, didhaksann iva pavakah vi, 94, 7 (krodhena ’bhiprajajvala, 

also phrase of M.) ; didhaksur iva pavakah, xi, 12, 13 ; 
acc., G. iv, 38, 15 (with jajvalyainanaiii kopena, phrase, 
No. 176). See also Nos. 75, 226, 255. 

112, divi ’va ’bhrani marutah (vyadhamat), vii, 30, 35 j mahfir 

bhrani ’va marutah (vidhaman), N. vi, 96, 4 ; the same 
with karsan, G. vi, 49, 58. 

113, divyabharana (and sarvabharana) l)husita(h) ; lajjamdne ’va 

lalana divyabharanabhusita, i, 152, 22; div^yaratnam- 
baradharo divyabharanabhusitah, ii, 9, 6; divyamfilyam- 
baradharo divyabharanabhusitah, v, 122, 2 ; tlie prior 
also vi, 35, 11, and here also divyagandhanule])anah, 
with which compare divyasraganiilepana, in the same 
stanza with the titular pada, N. vi, 50, 44 (also 
G. vi, 112, 8) ; divyamrilyavibhusitam divyambara- 
dharaih devim, iv, 6, 4; krsnaraktambaradhara . . . 
divyakundalasampanna divyabharanabhusita, xii, 258, 
16 ; divyariipasamayukta divyabharanaldiusitrih divya- 
malyambaradharah, xv, 33, 23 ; sarvribharanabhusitri, 
iii, 53, 12 ; 277, 19 ; in G. iii, 15, 14-15, divyribhaia- 
nabhusitah , . . lalanah (as in M. above) ; divya°, G. 
iii, 23* 42; E. i, 16, 13; v. 24, 25; vi, 50, 44; divy- 
ahgaragam Yriidehnii divyabharanabhusitam, 114, 7; 
sarva° E. i, 73, 9, where G. 75, 9 has maharhambara- 
bhusanaih ; E. iii, 47, 31; G. iii, 25, 15; E. vi, 47, 
9; 50, 44, without similar neighboring padas. Com- 
pare also nanabharanabhtisite, M. vi, 23, 6 ; sarv5 
bharananaddhahgah, v. 1. sarvabharanasarvahgah, E. 
vi, 65, 31, where G. 44, 24 has °citrahgah ; sarva °sam- 
yukta and °sampanna, M. i. 153, 14; G. iv, 44, 108, 
respectively. The form with divya°, Eaghuv. x, 11. 
E. is generally content with the pada, M. often adds, 
as above, similar padas. See No. 44. 
divyamalyambara, No. 113. 

114, diqaQ ca (pra and) vidiqaq cai ’va: ii, 38, 26; H. 2, 127, 

127; G. vi, 90, 28 (where E. 106, 30 has pradic^ah 
sarvah) ; vidi^as tatha, G. iii, 28, 41 (where E. 22, 23 
has diQah sapradiqas tatha) ; G. vi, 58, 38 (where E. 
27 
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79, 28 has di^aq ca pradi^as tatha). The shorter ter- 
minal diQO da^a, vli, 20, 52 (etc., often); R. vi, 75, 38; 
G. V, 55, 13 ; G. vi, 77, 30 (G. 93, 1 ; E. 115, 18 = G. 
100, 18, not terminal; the last, da^a digo). In C. to 
ix, 15, 17, the same v. 1. as above in E., namely, vidi- 
qziq cai Va in BM. ; pradigag cai Va in C. 769. See also 
under No. 36. 

115, distya distye ’ti ca ’bruvan, i, 129, 31 ; abravit, G. iv, 10, 23. 

116, dlnaq cintaparaQ cai Va, ii, 49, 4; tata^ cintapara dina, iii, 

54, 2 ; dlnag cintaparayanah, G. vi, 74, 6 (= E. 94, 4, °pari- 
plutah) ; iti cintaparo 'bhavat, E. vii, 79, 12. See Nos. 69, 
161, 293. 

117, diptam agniqikham iva, iii, 63, 36 ; vii, 14, 78 ; E. i, 49, 14; 

vi, 118, 17 ; vii, 30, 29 ; G. vi, 80, 20, where E. 100, 19 has 
pradiptam aqanlm iva ; diptav iva hutaganau, E. vi, 97, 
25. See No. 33. 

118, diptasyan uragan iva, v, 151, 25 ; 180, 7 ; G. iii, 69, 24 (instr.). 

See Nos. 74, 106, 141, 150. 

119, dirgham usnam ca nih^vasya, ix, 4, 51 ; 32, 8 ; x, 1, 4 ; G. 

vi, 34, 1 ; 99, 5, where E. 114, 6 has sa dirgham abhinih- 
^vasya. This phrase appears in a variety of forms, very 
likely in more than I have noted. The prevailing type 
is the titular one above. Compare the variant in C. 238 
to ix, 4, 51 (above), dirgham usnam ca nigvasam mumoca 
ca mumoha ca (B. Quqoca ca mumoha ca) ; a form not 
unknown in E., dirgham usnam ca ni^vasam vimuncantam 
muhur muhuh, G. iv, 33, 41. This is followed (the next 
verse !) in M. by ix, 5, 1, nihQvasya dirgham usnam ca 
tusnim asit ; sa for ca in ix, 2, 55 (but C. 109, ca) ; like 
the form above in E., M. iii, 313, 3, sa dirgham usnam 
niliQvasya, gokabaspapariplutah (phrase, see Nos. 120, 
190) ; E. V, 34, 13, abravid dirgham ucchvasya, where G. 
31, 33 has dirgh. us. ca nihqvasya; E. vi, 95, 2, sa tu 
dirgham vinih^vasya, where G. 75, 3, as before, followed 
by muhurtam dhyanam asthitah (phrase, compare No. 
214). The likeness, when given, is to snake or elephant. 
Thus G. iv, 33, 41 (cited above) continues : kupitam 
saptaQirasam jvalaruddham ivo ’ragam ; ib. 33, 31-32, 
nih^vasya dirgham usnam ca kopad raktantalocanah 
babhuva nara<^ardulo vidhtlma iva pavakah (phrase, see 
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No. 255) taiii cllptam iva kalagnirii nagendram iva kopi- 
tam ; 35, maheiidrara iva durjayam (a fine mixture!). 
The turn dirgham usnaiii ca nihQvasan is so common that 
in G. ii, 15, 7 it stands for the accusative! nihyvasantahi 
yatha nagaih, dirgham usnaiii ca nih^vasan (rectified with 
V. 1. in !R.). For other corresponding phrases, see below, 
Nos. 133, 141-143, 205. 

120, duhkhamohapariplutah (v. 1. q.okamoha, duhkhaqoka, coka- 

baspa, baspaqoka), R. ii, 99, 29; G. 108, 2G; IG, 33; C, 
vii, 96, etc.; tasthau Qokapariplutab, M. iii, 7G, 4G; dub- 
kha^okasamanvitah, M. iii, 70, 22 ; xiv, 77, 17; xv, 21, 1 ; 
xviii, 2, 31 ; R. vii, 74, 1 ; ^parayanah, xv, 10, 18. The 
ending occurs in all sorts of phrases, e. g., conitriugha- 
pariplutah, vi, 103, 10. B.^s v. 1. for C. (above) is, vii, 
3, 8, baspavyakulitaksaram. See Nos. 137, 100. 

121, dustahasti ’va hastipan, viii, 53, 17; R. vi, G7, 131. 

122, deva iva catakratum, iii, 78, 33; devrdr i’^^a c^atakratuh, C!. 

vi, 92, 80. The situation is the same, king restored to 
people ; omitted in R, (Bombay), 
devanam (iva) danavaih (iva). No. 84. 
daivam . . . duratikramam, No. 43. 

123, dvigunikrtavikramah, vii, 19, 9; G. vi, 82, 179. There 

follows baddhva ca bhrukiitlm vaktre (M. 10) ; sa 
baddhva bhrukutim vaktre (G. 180). On these phrases 
see Nos. 51, 198. Compare R. vi, 100, 2G, vimukhikr- 
tavikramah. 

124, dvitlya iva (sagarah, etc.), ix, 30, 55, etc. ; R. vi, 4, 104 ; 2G, 

41 ; pavakah, ix, 46, 54; xiii, 14, 278. 
dhanurdandam, Nos. 104-105, 

125, dhanurvede ca vede ca, i, 109, 19, etc. ; G. v, 32, 9, etc. 
dharabhir iva toyadah. No. 77. 

126, na kalasya priyah kaQcin na dvesyah, Kurusattaina, xi, 2, 

23 ; na kalasya priyah ka^cin na dvesyo *sti, Kaplqwara, 
G. iv, 18, 28. Compare Gita, 9, 29, na me dvesyo ‘sti, na 
priyah. Nos. 43 and 131. 

127, na ca tau yuddhavaimukhyam qramam vapy upajagmatuh ; 

copied H. 1, 54, 49 from R. vi, 88, 77 = G. 68, 37 ; almost 
the same in H. 2, 36, 25. 

128, na tvam Qocitum arhasi, vi, 26, 27, etc. ; R. iv, 7, 14 ; G. iii, 

71, 10 (v. 1. in R., vyathitum), etc. ; many occurrences 
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and many v. L, e. g., G. iii, 11, 11, Qocituih narhase deva 
(= Eama), where EB. has vira. See Ko. 147. 

129, nann nama maharaja, iii, 63, 4; mahabaho, E. vi, 111, 3. 
Compare M. iii, 64, 19, nanu nama ’ham ista tava, and G. 
iv, 24, 37, tave ’sta nanu namai ’tah (E. has nanu cai ’va). 
Namuci, No. 250. 

] 30, na hi gaksyami jlvitum, iii, 249, 20 ; nai Va gakyami jivitum, 
G. ii, 17, 32 ; na hi qaknomi, G. v. 26, 23. See No. 134, 

131, na ’kale vihito mrtyuh, na ’praptakalo mriyate, iii, 63, 7 ; 

65, 39 ; akale durlabho mrtyuh, E. v, 25, 12 ; na ’kala- 
mrtyur bhavati, G. v, 28, 3. Compare ix, 64, 10 and xi, 
2, 5, kalam prapya mahabaho (maharaja) na kaQcid ati- 
vartate. See Nos. 43 and 126. The (new) references 
here given to M. are to be added to those in Journ. Pliih, 
vol, XX, pp, 25-26, where will be found other parallels. 

132, nagah . . . siddhaq cakracaras tatha, iii, 85, 72 ; nagah . . . 

cakracaraq ca siddhah, E. v, 48, 23 (“ the sun and other 
heavenly bodies” are the blessed cyclists). 

133, nagendra iva nihcvasan, ix, 32, 38 ; bhujaihga iva, E. v, 22, 

30. See Nos. 119, 141-143, 205. 

134, na ’ham jlvitum utsahe. This is a commoner form than 

that above in No. 130. It occurs repeatedly, e. g. iv, 19, 
13 ; vii, 24, 11 ; x, 4, 26 ; xvi, 8, 23 ; E. v, 26, 4 (= G. 
V, 26, 33, V. 1.) ; vi, 116, 18 ; G. ii, 80, 9 ; vi, 24, 18 ; with 
many variations, e. g., kathaih jlvitum utsahe, G. vi, 34, 8- 
and above in No. 130. 

135, nikrtta iva kiihqukah, xiii, 30, 43 ; E. vi, 67, 29 ; padapah, 

E. iv, 17, 1 ; G. ii, 45, 5 ; G. iii, 31, 48; etc. See Nos. 
71, 136, 168. 

136, nikrtta kadall yatha, iii, 291, 14 ; G. ii, 17, 22 {— E. 20, 23, 

patitam kadallm iva). See Nos. 71, 135, 180. 
nityaih dharmaparakramah. No. 293. 
nipapata, No. 148. 

137, nimagnah qokasagare, vii, 1, 11 ; 193, 34 ; E. iv, 20, 9 (com- 

pare 10, 34); G. ii, 37, 22 (E. prapanna). Compare 
duhkhasagarasampluta, G. vi, 9, 7 ; patita qokasagare, E. 
vi, 111, 31 ; G. vi, 95, 20, and 34. See Nos. 120, 190. 

138, nimesantaramatrena, iv, 64, 28 ; v, 15, 31 ; xii, 334, 21, 

etc. ; E. iv, 39, 11 ; v, 62, 36; vi, 44, 19; 45, 16 ; G. vi, 
13, 9. 
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139, nirmuktav iva paunagau, vii, 136, 29 ; inst. pi., ix, 15, 10 ; 

fern, sg., G. vi, 34, 23; iiirinuktau bliujagav iva, G. (rtif. 
lost). See Nos. 74, 140, 150, 243. 

140, nirmokam iva pannagali, vii, 168, 5; E. vi, 33, 33; G. v, 3, 

45 ; pannago yatlia, G. ii, 91, 12. See Xos. 74, 139. 

141, niliQvasann urago yatka, vi, 121, 10 ; ix, 64, 5 ; 14, vi, 51, 18 ; 

jibmaga iva, ix, 1, 49 (C. paimaga) ; iva paiiiiagah M. ii, 
65, 42; yadvat for yatlia (metre), vii, 193, 70; pa])al;i 
bkuvi samkruddho iiiliQ. iva pannagah, E. ii, 74, 35. See 
Nos. 118, 119, 133, 139, 142, 143, iho.' 
nispisya, No. 163. 

142, nihQvasantam punali punah, vii, 15, 30 ; G. vi, 55, 77 (dual, 

gajav iva) ; E. vi, 76, 81 (v. 1. of last, gajav iva) iiili(‘va- 
santau miiliur muhuli ; as in G. ii, 110, 14 (sg.), wliik* 
here E. ii, 101, 15 has punah punah. See Nos. 141, 143. 

143, T^ihQvasantam yatha nagain, vi, 106, 71 ; xii, 224, 1 ; E. vi, 

49, 1, dual; G. ii, 15, 7 (E. 18, 5, maharajaii) ; G. vi, 21, 
5. The usual E. form is cvasantam iva pannagam, \ i, 
108, 10; with v. L, nih^vasantam ivo "ragain, G, ii, 19, J ; 
°tau ivo h’agau, M. vii, 77, 1. 0. vi, 3478, evas. ; E. 
jval. See Nos. 119, 133, 141, 142, 205. 

144, mlakuiicitamtlrdhajah, iii, 277, 9; 280, 50; G. vi, 37, 61, 

with another phrase, mattaniatangagamiiiam (No. 203) • 
TiilakuncitakeQl, M. ii, 05, 33. 

145, nilahjanacayaprakhyah, vii, 20, 18; ‘^prahhuh, G. vi, 24, 

43 = E. 49, 32, but liere °cayopamah, as in G. vi, 94, 

7 == E. no, 6. 

146, nllotpalamayim malam, vii, 139, 8 (dharayau) ; inalaiii nl- 

lotpalamayim iva, G. vi, 70, 62 (dharayau), v. 1. in E. ; 
in both cases of a wreath of arrows. 

147, no Tkanthaih kartum arhasi, iii, 216, 10; xii, 170, 11, etc.; 

G. V, 36, 76 (not in E.), but in E. ii, 46, 2, iia co Tkaii- 
thitum arhasi (tvaih no in G. 44, 2) ; and E. ii, 53, 2, 
taiii no Tkanthitum arhasi (nai in G. 53, 3). E. 

here has the classical turn. See No. 128. 

148, nyapatanta mahitale, ix, 56, 11; sa papata, E. vi, 59, 88 = 

nipapata, G. 36, 67 ; G. vii. 111, 47 (not in E.) ; petatus 
tau, E. vi, 97, 24, 26. The usual variant is papata dhara- 
nltale, ix, 27, 46 ; E. iii, 52, 26 ; 66, 18 ; G. iv, 19, 3 ; 
passim in both epics. See also No. 167, 240, 309. 
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149, panke magna iva dvipah, vi, 100, 9 ; pankamagna iva dvipah, 

G. iv, 15, 30 ; v, ST, 26. E. iii, 61, 13 extends the phrase, 
pankam asadja vipiilam sidantam iya kunjarain (= G. 
68, 2, sidann iva mahadvipah) ; a new turn in ix, 58, 33 
gives anyonj'aiii jaghnatur virau pafikasthau mahisav iva. 
See iSTos. 102, 215. 

150, pancaQirsa ivo h'agah, iii, 57, 6; iv, 22, 56; E. v, 10, 18; 

vi, 99, 40 (of arrows, gvasaiitah). Compare paiicasyaih 
pannagaiQ chinnair Garudene vii, 36, 27 ; paheasyav 
iva pannagau, G. iii, 74, 22. This variety of snakes is 
recognized together with those having four and seven 
heads in Hariv. 3, 46, 38. The seven-headed variety, to- 
gether with those having three and ten heads respectively, 
is recognized in i, 27, 51, while the saptaqlrsa (Qirsan) 
sort, pannago nialian, is taken as the form of the divine 
weapon, xiii, 14, 257. G. iv, 33, 41, sapta^iras, has been 
cited above under No. 119. For the ending ivo ^ragah. 
See also Nos. 74, 106, 118, 141. 

151, patariiga iva pavakain, V, 130, 21; vi, 117, 35; patamgan 

iva pavakah, ib. 37 ; E. iii, 28, 14; vi, 44, 23; 97, 6; 102, 
62 ; G. V, 38, 36 ; G. vi, 54, 53; pataihga j valanaih yatha, 
C. ix, 152 (where M. ix. 3, 27 has pataihga iva pavakam); 
E. vi, 66, 26 ; 96, 2 ; interchanges with Qalabhan iva 
pavakam (q. v. No. 283), E. vi, 65, 43 = G. 44, 38 ; pa- 
tarhga iva ca 'gnau te, xvi, 3, 42 (prior pada) ; tristubh, 
yatha pradlptaih jvalanam pataihga viqanti, M. vi, 35, 29. 
See also Nos. 181, 258, 283. 

152, patakadvajamalinl (°uam), iii, 77, 6 (a^obhayac ca nagar 

ram) ; G. ii, 42, 12; G. iv, 25, 38; G. vi, 14, 20. The 
corresponding verses in E. are succhritadhvajamalini, ii, 
43, 10 ; patakadhvajacobhita, iv, 26, 41 ; and a complete 
V. 1., vi, 38, 11 (G. V, 9, 17 also has patakadhvajagobhita). 
Eut E. has the titular phrase at vi, 47, 14 = G. 22, 21 
(both °malinl) ; and at vi, 57, 3, where G. 31, 4 has 
bahudhvajapatakinim. 
patidarQanalalasa, No. 165. 

153, pated dyaur himavan Qlryet, iii, 12, 130 ; idem but prthivi, 

G. ii, 15, 29. In M. follows prthivi qakali bhavet Qusyet 
toyanidhih; in G., Qosaih jalanidhir vrajet. In v, 82, 48, 
dyauh patec ca sauaksatra ; in iii, 278, 38, and vii, 13, 10, 
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prapated dyauh sanaksatra prtliivi qakali bliavet ; in iii, 
249, 31-32, vidiryet sakala bliumir dyau(2 ca ^pi ^akalt 
bhavet . . liimavanQ ca parivrajet ^usyet toyarii samu- 
dresu (with, other like expressions). See Nos. 04, 327. 

153 b, papata ca mamara ca, passim. See Nos. 148, 107. 
parani (-am) vismayam, No. 204. 

154, paraih kautuhalaih hi me, iii, 290, 20 ; ix, 35, 39 ; 40, 2 ; xiii, 

75, 7 ; E. i, 1, 5, etc., etc.; bhuyah k. li. m., ix, 47, 3. 

155, parasparajayaisinaii, vii, 14, 40 ; K. iv, 11, 42 ; vi, 89, 1 ; G. 

70, 32 ; G. 79, 33. Interchanges with ^jighahsavah and 
^vadhaisiiiah, q. v. below. 

156, parasparajighahsavah, vi, 46, 5, 15; G. vi, 29, 16, where 11. 

55, 17 has jighahsaya, which is found also in G. vi, 49, 42, 
but here E. 09, 54 has jayaisinah (No. 155). So G. i, 77, 
19 has jighlsaya, wdiere E. has jayriisinau ; G. vi, 77, 27, 
jighahsinam, where E. 97, 27 has jaghnatuQ ca paraspa- 
ram. See Nos. 155, 157. 

157, parasparavadhriisiliau, vii, 7, 32 ; ix, 12, 38 ; 55, 23 (with the 

phrase kruddhav iva mahadvipau) ; and ])assim ; G. vi, 
09, 1, where E. 89, 1 has jayaisinau (No. 155); G. vi, 07, 
31 ; 79, 33. Compare anyonyavadliakailksinau, E. vi, 99, 
31. I have noticed vadhaisiii only in G., but cannot say 
that it is lacking in the Bombay edition. Nos. 155-157 
might perhaps all be put under one head as simple vari- 
ants of one phrase. See 1. c. No. 10, p. 143. 

158, Parjanya iva vrstiman, vi, 03, 25; vii, 89, 4; ix, 12, 59; 17, 

2; xii, 67, 32; 09, 32, etc.; vrstibliih, E. iii, 28, 7 ; G. vi, 
54, 34; iva jimfitaih (metre), E. vi, 27, 8; Parjanyam iva 
karsakah (yesaiii darali pratiksante), xiii, 00, 15; tv.lm 
eva hi pratiksante Parj. i. k., E. ii, 112, 12, where G. ^1.^2, 
12 has tvam eva pratikafiksante Parj. i. k. Bee No, 217. 

159, parvani Va mahodadhih, ix, 2G, 28; jalacayah, G. ii, 87, 5, 

where E. 80, 4, has sagarasye Va parvani. ^ 

160, parvatan iva niradah, vii, 89, 4 ; G. vi, GO, 28, where E. 84, 

25 has toyadah. 

101, palavanaparayanah, vii, 22, 15 ; 103, 32 ; 192, 83, etc. ; G. v, 
33, 31. See 1. c. No. 10, p. 143, and Nos. 09, IIG, 293. 
palaqair iva, No. 108. 

162, paqum raqanaya yatha, iv, 22, 74, etc. ; E. vii, 23, 1, 40. 
pa^yataih sarvasa-inyanam, No. 110. 
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163, panim panau vinispisya, vii, 73, 19 (with dantan kataka- 

tayya ca) ; E.. ii, 35, 1 ; vii, 69, 2 (panau panim sa nispi- 
sya). Compare nispisya panina panim, iv, 22, 81 ; panau 
panim nipidya ca (v. 1. ha), ix, 65, 33; karaih karena 
nispisya, i, 151, 42 ; karam karena ’bhinipidya virah, iii, 
236, 19 ; talaih talena nispisya, vii, 193, 70. 

164, pandurena ^tapatrena dhriyamanena murdhani, v, 178, 77 ; 

xiii, 14, 175; xiv, 64, 3; 75, 7; xv, 23, 8 ; 11, iv, 38, 13 
(G. pandarena) ; chatrena dhriyamanena pandurena vira- 
jata, ix, 9, 2. Four references are here added to those 
cited, 1. c. No. 10, p. 138. 
pagahasta iva hitakah, Nos. 41, 104-105. 

165, putradarganalalasa, i, 122, 29 ; G. i, 9, 56 ; bhartrdarqana- 

lalasa, iii, 64, 124 ; 282, 60 ; G. ii, 26, 5 ; Eamadargana- 
lalasa, iii, 289, 27 ; E. v, 14, 42 ; lalasa as terminal, Qoka°, 
i, 2, 229 ; G. iv, 18, 19 ; pati°, M. iii, 65, 1 ; patidarq-ana- 
lalasa, G, v, 29, 6, where E. 30, 6 has ^kafiksinl ; yuddha- 
lalasah, G. vi, 27, 25, where E. 51, 25 has nardanto jalada 
yatha. See also PW. s. v. 

166, punarjatam iva ^tmanam (mene), viii, 96, 47 ; E. vi, 39, 

15 ; E. vi, 65, 15, and G. 44, 12. In E. vi, 69, 8, ma- 
nyate kalacoditah, where G. 48, 8 keeps mene ; in E. vi, 
74, 25, manyate plavagottamah, where G. 53, 30 keeps 
mene. 

167, puspavrstih papata ha, iii, 76, 40; papata puspavrstiQ c?, 

E. vii, 110, 6. See also No. 148. 

168, puspitav iva kiihcukau, iii, 280, 32 ; vi, 45, 14 ; ix, 12, 15 ; 

57, 4 ; dadrqate Himavati p. i. k., ix, 58, 34 ; plural, vii, 
19, 14; ix, 9, 24 ; E. vi, 45, 9 ; 80, 34 ; 90, 37 ; G. vi, 32, 
33, where E. 58, 46 has prabhinnav iva kuhjarau, a phrase, 
No. 178 ; extended in M. vi, 101, 17, saihstlrna iva parva- 
tah ; kiiiiQukah puspavan iva, ib. 110, 36 ; puspitav iva 
nispatrau, yatha qalmalikiniQukau, G. vi, 68, 31 ; kiih^u- 
kav iva puspitau, viii, 29, 18; pala^air iva puspitaih, E. vi, 

58, 28, where G. 32, 25 has puspitair iva kiihgukaih as in 
E. vi, 75, 27, and G. 64, 24. See Nos. 177, 178. 

purayann iva. No. 36. 

169, purnacandranibhanana, iii, 68, 26 ; E. vii, 33, 14. See also 

No. 98, for a similar phrase. 

170, purnayatavisrstena Qarena 'nataparvana, vi, 95, 72; E. vi, 
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71, 72 (G. 51, 75, karnayata°). The hemistich consists of 
two iterata, the last pfida being often used independently, 
vi, 64, 52; 88, 29; ix, 16, 39; G. iv, 17, 23; v, 31, 30. 
Compare (jaraih saimiataparvabhih, IVL vii, 14, 30; akarna- 
purnam ayamya, R. iv, 11, 91. 

171, prthivi sasyamalinl, vi, 3, 19 ; E. iii, 16, 5 (sasyaQiilinl, in 

the other texts, C. vi, 86 ; G. iii, 22, 5) ; tri.shibh, malilm 
iva pravrsi sasyaQalinIm, G. v, 80, 31 (not in 11.). 

172, prthivyam caturantayam, iv, 44, 20; E. v, 31, 4. 
prakirna, No, 251. 

173, pragrhya sagaraiii dhanuh, iii, 282, 34 ; 288, 10 ; G. v, 93, 14. 

174, prajakamah sa Cca ^prajali, iii, 53, 5; 11. i, 38, 2 ; G. i, 14, 28. 

prajvalam, No. 176. 

175, pratapantam iva ’dityam, vi, 59, 66; vii, 40, 24 ; G. ii, 117, 

16 ; pratapantam iva ’dityam inadhyabiie dlptatejasain, 

^ R. vi, 128, 9 ; madhyamgatam iva Mitya, in pratapantam 
svatejasa, M. vi, 106, 80. Compare tapantam iva bliaska- 
ram, R. iv, 11, 86. 
pradipta iva manyuiiil. No. 80. 

176, pradiptam iva tejasa, R. iv, 35, 1 ; G. iv, 33, 3 ; G. v, 80, 5 

('^ta) ; vi, 46, 87. Compare prajvalann iva tejasa, xii, 325, 
11; jvalantam iva tejasa, R. vi, 71, 70; G. v, 89, 14; G. 

vi, 46, 130 ; pradiptam iva pavakam, xiv, 73, 4 and 6 ; G. 

iv, 44, 53; pradiptam iva sarva^ah, G. iii, 78, 30 ; vapiisa 
. . . jvalantam iva tejasa, R. vii, 37, 2, 8 ; jajvalyamanaiii 
vapusa, M. i, 97, 27 ; iii, 100, 19 ; R. vi, 108, 7 ; G. vi, 19, 
49; jajvalyamanaiii tejobhih (pavakarkasainaprabliam), 
M. iii, 188, 108 ; jajvalyamanaiii kopena, M. iv, 22, 42 ; 
G. iv, 38, 15. See Nos. 16, 75, 80, 111, 177. 

177, praphulla iva kiiiicukah, v, 179, 31; G. vi, 68, 20; pradiptan 

iva kiriK^ukan, G. ii, 56, 7 ; iii, 79, 33. See Nos. 1G8, 176. 
prabhatayam. No. 94 ; prabhate, No. 79. 

178, prabbinna iva kunjarab, vi, 92, 4 ; vii, 21, 52 ; 22, 4 ; 39, 29 ; 

ix, 57, 62, etc.; R. vi, 28, 8; G. ii, 116, 42 ; dual as v. 1. in 
R. vi, 58, 46 for puspitav iva kiiiiQiikan, No. 168; pra« 
bbinnav iva matangau, ]M. vii, 10, 8; R. vi, 89, 1; pra- 
bhinnam iva matangam pariklrnam karenubbib, M. iv, 19, 
29 ; karenubbir mabaranye pariklrno yatba dvipab, G. v, 
14, 28. 

179, prabbutakamalotpala, iii, 280, 1 ; R. iv, 26, 16. 
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180, pravate kadall yatha, v, 13, 3, pravepata; E. ii, 117, 

18, pravepita; E. iii, 2, 15; G. v, 26, 1. See Nos. 71, 
136. 

181, pravivega maliasenam makarah sagaraiii yatha, i, 138, 30 ; 

viii, 77, 10 ; ix, 18, 10, etc. ; G. vi, 77, 6 (v. 1. ripoh sain- 
yam) ; (sainyam) maharnavam miiia iva Vivega, E. vi, 69, 
67. In E. vi, 97, 6, patamga iva pavakara (No. 151) takes 
the place of makarah sagaram yatha in G. 77, 6. 

182, prasaunasalilam ^ubham (nadim), iii, 64, 112; prasanna- 

salilaih sarah, E. vii, 38, 21. 

182 b, prasadam kartum arhasi, ix, 35, 72; E. iv, 8, 19; G. ii, 

110, 7. 

183, prahasann iva, Bharata, vi, 45, 23 ; (uvaca) prahasann iva, 

(pratyuvaca) hasann iva, M. passim ; E. iv, 5, 25, etc. ; 
G. i, 41, 3; 53, 12; 74, 19; 33, 36; G. v, 1, 52, 62, etc. 

184, praharair jarjarikrtah, vii, 94, 60 ; viii, 56, 28 ; E. iv, 12, 22. 

See No. 235. 

185, prahrstenantaratmana, iii, 57, 30 ; 72, 42; G. vi, 112, 21 (E. 

128, 18, prahrsta putravatsala) ; E. vii, 11, 19. 

186, prakaratorana, terminal, drdha®, iii, 284, 2 ; xv, 5, 16 ; xvi, 

6, 23; satta°, G. v, 35, 35. Compare cayattalakaparyan- 
tam, G. i, 72, 3; cayat^lakaqobhina, M. iii, 160, 39. On 
these terms, see my Euling Caste, p. 174, note. 

187, pranah samtvarayanti mam, G. ii, 66, 57 = G. iv, 21, 24 

(neither in E.) ; in xii, 52, 8 ca for mam, but the latter is 
implied, as balam me prajahati Va precedes. In M. i, 
172, 8, prana hi prajahanti (sic !) mam. 
pravrsi Va, No. 217. 
phullaqoka. No. 228. 

188, baddhagodhangulitranau, and plural, iii, 283, 17 ; iv, 5, 1 ; 

E. i, 22, 9 ; ii, 23, 36 ; baddhagodhahgulitravan, x, 7, 52 ; 
khadgagodhahgulitravan, iii, 278, 19. 
baddhva ca bhrukutim, Nos. 51, 123. 
babhtiva turaulah Qabdah, No. 23. 

189, babhau sUrya ivo ’tthitah, vii, 18, 18; bhati candra ivo ’ditah, 

E. vi, 127, 29; kalastlrya ivo ^ditah, M. vii, 16, 15; diva- 
kara ivo*^ditah, E. vi, 60, 58 ; jvalan surya ivo ’ditah, G. 

111, 69, 1 ; balasurya ivo ’ditah, G. v. 41, 36 ; balacandra 
ivo ^ditah, G. iii, 38, 15. See ivo ’thitah, ivo Mitah, as 
terminals also under No. 63 ; babhau, No. 228. 
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189b, bahutalasamutsedhah, iii, 158, 91 (waterfalls); 11. vi, 26, 

5 (a palace) . 

baspa, all under Nos, 51, 119, 120, 190; baspagadgada, No. 
331. 

190-193, baspavyakulalocanah, vii, 1, 3 (also C. 97) ; ix, 65, 31 ; 
XV, 16, 9; E. vi, 46, 6; G. ii, 68, 51 ; vi, 46, 27, where E. 
46, 30 has krodhavyakulalocanah ; G. vi, 83, 57, etc. ; E. 

vi, 117, 1 G. 102, 1 ; G. vi, 103, 1. This (a) is the 
usual parallel among these lachrymose padas. Another 
(b) is Qokavyakulalocanah, M. vii, 78, 14 ; G. ii, 83, 31 ; 
and Qokabaspaparipliitah, M. iii, 313, 3; G. v, 66, 20. 
In E. the commonest form is baspaparyakuleksaiia, G- 
iii, 7, 32 ; E. vi, 114, 3 (G. 99, 3, with 4, isadbaspapari- 
plutah) ; E. vi, 101, 46 (v. 1. to G. 83, 57, above) ; G. vi, 
26, 27, where E. 50, 45 has harsa® (No. 331). Varieties 
are baspaqokapariplutah, G. iv, 26, 9 ; E. iii, 2, 22 ; (joka- 
vegapariplutah, G. v, 75, 18; (^okabaspasamakulah, M. 

vii, 52, 7 ; baspaQokasamanvitah, ix, 65, 32 ; baspasaihdig- 
dhaya vaca (see No. 331), xv, 8, 23. A third (v.) case of 
identity is found in tatah sa baspakalaya vacil and sfi 
baspakalaya vaca, M. iii, 61, 25; iv, 20, 28; E. ii, 82, 10. 
Perhaps others will be found, of which I have given one 
side above, and finally in these : Qokaviplutalocanrih, G. 
V, 39, 5 ; baspopahatacetana, E. iv, 27, 32 ; qokenavista- 
cetana, G. vi, 9, 3; baspaviplutalocanah, G. ii, 96, 2; 
baspadusitalocanah, E. iv, 8, 29 ; baspavyakuliteksanah, 
E. vii, 98, 2; baspaptirnamukhah sarve, E. ii, 40, 21. 
See Nos. 51, 119, 120, 290, and especially the same com- 
pounds with harm, No. 331, where too are put the baspa- 
gadgada compounds. 

bijam uptam, No. 219. 

194-195, Brahma lokapitamahah, ix, 2524 (= 45, 22, sarva"^, as 
in 47, 15 and in E. i, 63, 17 ; vi, 61, 21) ; E. i. 57, 4, etc.; 
sarvabhuta”, M. i, 64, 39. 
bhayagadgada, No. 331. 
bhartrdari^analdlasa, No. 165. 

196, bhasmacchanna iva ^nalah, iii, 278, 32; E. iv, 11, 81; 27 , 
40 • G. iv, 16, 17 ; bhasraacchanno va p^vako, Dh. Pada, 
71. Eor the terminal ivS, ^nalal^ see Nos. 33, 75, 99, 291. 
A pada in the ^loka preceding this in Dh. P., as Prof. 
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Hardy has reminded me, is also an epic phrase, kalaih na 
’gghati solasim, Dh. P. 70, kalaih na ’rhanti sodaQim, M. 
i, 100, 68 ; ii, 41, 27 ; iii, 257, 4 (kalam arhati) ; vii, 197, 
17, yah kalaih sodaqim ptirnam Dhanaihjaya na te ‘rhati ; 
xii, 174, 46, and 277, 6, (ete) na ’rhatah sodagim kalam ; 
so Manu ii, 86. 

197, bhimo bhimaparakramah, ii, SO, 30; iii, 53, 5; 73, 19; iv, 

22, 85 ; ix, 57, 47, and 61 ; P. vi, 58, 5 ; G. v, 35, 30 ; 38, 
44 ; G. vi, 64, 23 ; 82, 181 ; bhimam bhlmapratisvanam, 
P. vi, 107, 19. Bhismam bhiinaparakramam, M. vi, 14, 
17. See No. 206. 

bhnjamga iva, ISTo. 133. 
bhiiyah kautuhalam, No. 154. 

198, bhriikutikutilananah, iii, 150, 5 ; G. vi, 65, 33. See Nos. 

51, 106, 123. 

makarah sagaram yatha, No. 181. 

199, Maghavan iva ^ambaram (jahi rane Qalyam), ix, 7, 35; 

^ambaram Maghavan iva (Balinaih jahi), G. iv, 12, 8. 
Compare Mahendrene Va ^ambarah (tena vikramya), G. 
V, 18, 29. 

200, mangalyam mangalaih Visnum, i, 1, 24 ; mangalyam mafiga- 

laih sarvam, P. vi, 112, 21 (G. 97, 20, mangalyam). 

201, mandalani vicitrani, iii, 19, 7 ; ix, 57, 17, etc. ; P. vi, 40, 

23. Here also gatapratyagatani ca, as in both cases in 
M. and elsewhere and in P. vi, 107, 32 (above. No. 54). 
The whole passage ix, 57, 17 ff. is the same with P. vi, 
40, 23 ff. (not in G.), with slight changes. See JAOS., 
vol. XX, p. 222, and my Puling Caste, p. 253, note (the 
gomutraka there mentioned is found P. loc. cit.). 

202, mandalikrtakarmukah, i, 133, 3 ; P. iii, 25, 16. 

203, mattamatangagaminam, iii, 80, 14; 277, 9; P. ii, 3,28; G. 

vi, 37, 61. Compare matttanagendravikramah, M. i, 188, 
10, and mattamatangavikramah, P. vi, 3, 43. See No. 
314. 

204, mano vihvalati ’va me, i, 1, 218 ; iv, 61, 4 ; xi, 14, 14 ; G. ii, 

71, 21. 

martukama, No. 213. 

205, mahanaga iva Qvasan, ix, 32, 35 ; 57, 59 ; G. ii, 92, 26 ; ma* 

hasarpa, P. iv, 16, 13 ; krudhah sarpa, P. vi, 88, 38 ; 
ruddho naga, P. iii, 2, 22. See Nos. 119, 133, 141-143. 
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206, mahabalaparakraiBah, vii, 10, 72 ; ix, 45, 49, etc. ; G. v, 1, 

49; G. vi, 70, 6; 75, 49; 110,40. Terminal, Nos. 273, 
293. 

207, maholka patatl yatlia, vii, 15, 20 ; maliolke iva petatuh, G. 

vi, 70, 18; maholke Va nabhastalat (apatat), M. vi, 48, 
85; divyolke Va nabhaQcyuta, G. iv, 19, 31; nyapatad 
dbaraniprsthe maholke ’va mahaprabha, M. vi, 104, 32; 
sa jvalantl maholke ’va . , . nipapata, M. vii, 92, 67. 

208, mahsaconitakardama(m), vi, 54, 103 ; vii, 20, 53 ; 21,43; ix, 

14, 18; xi, 16, 56; xviii, 2, 17 ; E vi,"42, 47 ; 69, 70; 
125, 4 ; G. vi, 19, 16 ; ^phenilam, II. vi, 69, 148 (compare 
usnlsavaraphenila, M. vii, 14, 11; mahsa(^.onitakardaniam 
. . . patakavastraphenilam, vii, 187, 16-17). 

209, ma dharmyaii nInaQah pathah, iii, 52, 15 ; G. i, 24, 9. 

210, manusarb. vigraham krtva, i, 98, 8 ; E. iv, 66, 10. 

muktaraqinir iva, No. 25. * 

211, muda pararaaya yuktah, ii, 53, 23, etc. ; E. i, 52, 11. This 

is a phrase of various forms, yuktah or yutah, according 
to position; muda, Qi’iya, pritya, according to sense. 
Other examples are given above, pp. 267, 269. 

212, munayah samqitavratah, xiii, 6, 41 ; E. iv, 13, 18. In G. iv, 

13, 24, rsinaiii saiiiQitatmanain = maharsm saiiuptavratiin, 
M. i, l,*k’ 

213, mumursur (-sor) iva bhesajam, vi, 121, 57 ; ix, 5, 5 (na mam 

prinati tat sarvam) ; G. iii, 45, 19; ausadham iva, M. ii, 
62, 2 ; martukama ivau ’sadham, E. iii, 40, 1 ; G. v, 89, 
57, where E. vi, 17, 15 has viparlta ivau ’sadham. Com- 
pare mumursur iiastacetanah, M. v, 53, 12 ; and na pri- 
nayati mam bhuktara apathy am iva bhojanam, G. v, 76, 6 
(paretakalpa hi gatayuso nara hitarh na grhnanti, R. iii, 
41, 20). See No. 68. 

214, muhurtam iva ca dhyatva, iii, 282, 66 ; sa muhilrtam iva 

dhyatva, E. vi, 101, 38 ; sa muhurtam iva dhyatvfi baspa- 
paryakuleksanah, two pada phrases (Nos. 190-193, com- 
pare also s. No. 119), G. v, 19, 2; tato muhurtam sa 
dhyatva, ix, 5, 2. 
mule hate, No. 328. 

215, mrga vyadhair iva ’rditah, xii, 332, 31 ; mrgah kokair iva 

’’rditah, G. vi, 28, 19. In M. usually mrgah sihhardita 
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iva, vii, 37, 36 ; ix, 3, 7 ; 19, 3, etc. ; sinhardita iva dvi- 
pah, G. V, 37, 19. See Nos, 271, 316. 

216, mekalaprabhavaQ cai Va ^ono maninibhodhakah, H. 3, 46, 

44, perhaps from G. iv, 40, 20 (^am Qonam nadam mani°), 
the passage entire, 
meghaih surya, No. 72. 
yatha devasure yuddhe, No. 227. 

217, yatha pravrsi toyadah, vi, 81, 39 ; K. iii, 18, 23 ; pravrsi Va 

balahakah, E. v, 1, 180 ; pravrsi Va mahameghah, E. iv, 
11, 25 (compare 8, 43) ; pravrsi ’va ca Parjanyah, xiii, 68, 
71. See Nos. 59, 77, 158. 

218, yatha bhumicale ‘calau, C. ix, 614 (vicious) ; 'calah, E. vi, 

59, 61 ; 77, 13. In M. corresponding to 614, ranabhtimi- 
tale calau. Both E. passages have samuddhuto preced- 
ing. See Nos. 91, 240. 

219, yatho ’sare bijam uptam (narohet), xiii, 90, 44; sunisphalam 

bijam ivo ’ptam tisare, E. ii, 20, 52 ; bijam uptam ivo ^sare, 
E. iii, 40, 3. Compare Manu, ii, 112, Qubham bijam ivo 
'sare. 

yantramukta (cyuta) iva dhvajah, No. 25. 

220, Yamadandopamam rane, vi, 116, 49; Yamadandopamaiii 

gurvim IndraQanim ivo ^dyatam, ix, 57, 12 ; Yamadanda- 
pratikagaih Kalaratrim ivo klyatam , . . dehantakaranim 
ati, ix, 11, 50 (gadam) ; Kaladandopamaih gadam, E. vii, 
14, 14 ; 27, 48 ; G. iii, 35, 43 ; Yamadandopamam bhimam, 
E. vi, 77, 3 ; Kalapaqopaman rane, G. iii, 31, 16 ; Kala- 
dandopamam rane, M. vi, 45, 8; vajraspargopama rane, 
ix, *63, 21. See Nos. 42, 104-105. 

221, yasya na ’sti samo loke, xi, 23, 14 (qaurye virye ca) ; yasya 

na ’sti samo yudhi, G. vi, 33, 24; yesam na ’sti samo 
virye, ib. 49. 

222, yasya prasadaih kurute sa vai tarn draskim arhati, M. xii, 337, 

20 ; E. vii, 37, 3, 14 (copied). This is in the Qvetadvipa 
interpolation of E. 

223, yavat sthasyanti girayo, v, 141, 55 ; E. i, 2, 36 ; adding yavat 

sthasyanti sagarah, xii, 334, 37 ; G. vi, 108, 15-16 (saga- 
rah) ; in correlated with tavat tava ’ksaya kirtih 

. . . bhavisyati ; in G. with kirtir esa bhavisyati. Com- 
pare No. 224. 

224, yavad bhtlmir dharisyati, iii, 291, 50 ; viii, 86, 20 ; ix, 53* 
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21; E. vi, 100, 57; G. vi, 92, 76; 112, 102; yaval lokil 
dharisyanti, E. i, 60, 29; vii, 84, 13; yavad bliumir gira- 
yag ca tistheyuh, xii, 343, 51 ; yilvat prana dharisyanti, ix, 
24, 40 ; yavac ca me dharisyanti (prana dehe), M. iii, 57 
(N. 5), 32. See Eo. 223. 

225, yiyasur Yamasadanam, i, 163, 10 ; G. vi, 57, 23. See No. 3, 

and 1. c. No. 10, p. 143 ff. 

226, yugantagnir iva ’jvalan, i, 138, 37 ; E. iii, 24, 34 ; v, 21, 25 ; 

G. vi, 80, 40, where E. 101, 38 has yuganta iva pavakah 
(bhaskarah in E. iv, 11, 2). Compare yugantagnir iva 
prajah, E. v. 58, 158; G. vi, 50, 50, where E. 69, 150 has 
iva jvalan. See Nos. 33, 75, 111, 176. 

227, yuddhaih devasuropamam, vii, 15, 2; yuddhe devasnropa- 

mah, G. vi, 4, 3 ; yatha devasure yuddhe, M. vi, 116, 36 ; 
vii, 14, 48 ; pura devasure yatha, iii, 285, 11. 
yuddhe yuddhavi^aradah, No. 307. 

228, rakta^oka iva ’babhau, vi, 103, 10 ; phulla^oka iva ’babliau, 

E. vi, 102, 69. Compare babhau Eamo*Qoka iva rakta- 
stabakamanditah, M. v, 179, 31. See No. 189. 
rajanyam, Nos. 94-95. 
rathanemisvanena ca, No. 247. 

229, rathena ’dityavarcasa, iii, 290, 12; 291, 51; E. vi, 71, 16. 
229 b, rathopastha upavigat, vi, 94, 19, etc. ; E. vi, 59, 114. 

230, ratho me kalpyatain iti, iii, 289, 33 ; kalpyatara me rathah 

Qighram and ratho me yujyatam iti, E. vi, 95, 21 ; ii, 115, 7. 
Eamadarganalalasa, No. 165. 

231, Eama-Eavanayor iva, E. vi, 107, 53 ; Eama-Eavanayog cai 

Va, Yali-Sugrivayos tatha, ix, 55, 31 ; Eama-Eavanayor 
mrdhe (yadr^am hi pura vrttam), M. vii, 96, 28. Compare 
Nos. 267, 274. 

232, Eamo rajivalocanah, E. iii, 61, 29, etc., and passim ; M. iii, 

148, 10; xiii, 84, 31 (Jainadagnyah !). 

233, Eavanah krodhamtircchitah, iii, 277, 47 ; 284, 17 ; E. vi, 

26,’ 6*; 90, 57; G. i, 1, 51; vi, 75, 10; 88, 1; raksasi 
duhkhamurcchita, M. iii, 277, 46. The terminal is 
found often in both epics, e. g. in M. iii, 46, 48, Urvacjl 
krodhamtircchita. 

234, rukmapuhkhais tailadhautai^ ix, 24, 60 (karmaraparim^- 

jitaih) ; G. vi, 34, 24; svarnapunkhaih Qiladhautaih, ix, 
15, 14. See Nos. 34, 337. 
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235, rudhirena samuksitah, iii, 287, 14; iv, 22, 92; ix, 65, 4, 

etc.; G. vi, 75, 54; Qonitena samuksitah, M. iii, 12, 62; 
jarjarikrtasarvangau rudliirena ^bhisamplutau, ix, 58, 34; 
compare R. iv, 12, 22, klauto rudhirasiktangah pra- 
harair jarjarikrtah (phrase of Ko. 184). 

236, rtipena ^pratima bhuvi, i, 152, 17; iii, 62, 25; ix, 35, 47; 

48, 2; xiii, 82, 4 ; G. i, 40, 4; R, i, 32, 14; iii, 34, 20, 
Sita; 35, 13; 72, 5, vii, 58, 7 (last three, neuter with 
kanya- or bharya- dvayam) ; vii, 80, 4 ; 87, 26 ; with 
loke for metre, xvii, 2, 14 ; R. v, 12, 20 ; Sita ca ^pra- 
tima bhuvi, R. vi, 110, 22 ; rupena ’sadr^I bhuvi, Hariv. 
1, 12, 7 ; with bala, balena ’pratimam bhuvi, iii, 275, 7. 
The prevailing form in both epics is rupena ^pratima 
bhuvi, as above and in R. iv, 66, 9, here after the pada, 
vikhyata trisu lokesu, with which compare M. iii, 53, 
15, where li^ala is lokesv apratimo bhuvi, but with ru- 
pena following, which in turn takes the place of mur- 
timan (Ko. 35) in another R. phrase. In R. vii, 37, 3, 
24, the phrase is united with chaye Va ’nugata, No. 70, 
and sarvalaksanalaksita. No. 303. It is slightly modified 
on occasion, jananty apratimam bhuvi, ix, 42, 20 ; rupena 
^pratima raj an, M. v. 35, 6. 
laghu citram ca, No. 67. 

237, vacanam ce ^dam abravit, v, 178, 27 ; G. v, 23, 24 ; inter- 

changes with vakyaih ce ’dam uvaca ha, R, i, 35, 3 = G. 
37, 3. Loc. cit.. No. 10, p. 144. See No. 24. 

238, vajranispesagauravam, iii, 11, 40; G. vi, 76, 27; °nihs- 

vanam, G. vi, 36, 105 (°nisthuram, R. 59, 126). 
vajrasparqopama rane. No. 220. 

239, vajrahasta iva ’suran, viii, 9, 5 (mohayitva rane) ; °tam i. 

°ah, vi, 108, 35; vajrapaner iva ’surah (saihtrasisyanti), 
vii, 3, 15 ; asuran iva vasavah, G. vi, 14, 8 ; vajrene 
’ndra iva ’suran, G. v, 50, 19; vajrahasto yatha 
R. vi, 67, 38 ; vajravan vajram dtoavesv iva vasavah 
(krodham moksye), R. vi, 25, 25 ; Surinam iva vasavah, 
ib. 26, 37 ; nibudhan iva vasavah (patu), M. vii, 6, 4 ; 
tridaQa iva vasavam, M. vi, 97, 24 ; vasavo vasavan yatha 
(v. 1. iva), R. iv, 26, 36, etc. ; marutam (marudbhir) iva 
vasavah, G. v, 31, 57 ; R. ii, 106, 27 ; sahasraksam iva 
’marah, R. iv, 26, 23. See No. 260. 
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vajraqani, Ko. 275. 

240, vajrahata iva ’calah, vii, 26, 16; R. vi, 69, 162 (ib. 95, yatha 

'calo vajranipatabhagnay ; papata sabasa bhumau, v. i. 
acalah, R. vii, 69, 36 (No. 148) ; G. iv, 48, 22 (R. 48, 
21, V. 1., paryasta iva parvatah) ; vajrakrtta iva 'calali, 
R, vi, 69, 73. See Nos. 91, 218. 

241, vajrair iva girir hatah, vii, 15,26; vajreiie Va mahagirih, 

R. iv, 16, 23 (niliatali.) 
vanam agnir, No. 33. 

242, vane vanyena jivatah, xii, 13, 10; xv, 11, 23; R. ii, 37, 2; 

63, 27, and G. 80, 11 ; G. iv, 20, 7, Compare vane van- 
yena vartayan, Raghuv. xii, 20. 

243, valmlka(m) iva pannagah, vi, 117,43; vii, 139, 7; R. iii, 

20, 21 ; 29, 11. See Nos. 74, 139 ff., 150. 

244, vavarsa Qaravarsani ("^ena), vi, 47, 20 and 67 ; ix, 16, 33-34; 

* etc. ; R. vi, 58, 40, etc. Compare Qaravarsaih vavarsa 

sah (or ca), common in M.; R. vi, 93, 18; ^aravarsfiir 
avakirat, M. vii, 18, 19; G. vi, 30, 11; R. vi, 100, 25; 
103, 23. See No. 77. 
vasavo, No. 239. 

245, vakyajno vakyakovidah, iii, 278, 2; G. v, 7, 40; R. vi, 111, 

97. 

246, vakyaiii vakyaviqaradah, ii, 15, 10; v, 13, 10; R. v, 52, 

4; 63, 15; vii, 87, 1 ; G. i, 60, 17 ; G. vi, 82, 46. Cora- 
pare vakyam vakyavidam c^restbah, R. i, 70, 16; vi, 3, 6 ; 
vakyajno and vakyavid vakyakugalah, R. iv, 3, 24 ; vi, 
17, 30 ; G. V, 81, 2 (G. 81, 46, eastravid vakyaku^alab) ; 
sarve vakyaviqaradah, G. vi, 27, 11 (v. 1. vakyakovidah). 
Compare No. 307. 

247, vajinam kburaQabdena ratbanemisvanena ca, ix, 9, 14 ; G. 

vi. 111, 17, but with at^vanam for vajinam, where R. 127, 
20 has khuraqabdaQ ca. In G. ii, 111, 46 (the second 
pada only) kburanemisvanena ca, where R. 103, 40 has 
rathanemisamahata ; ratbanemisvanena ca is common in 
M., vii, 38, 12, etc. 

248-249, (a) vatarugna iva drumah, iii, 286, 4; C. xi, 611 = 21, 
9, where is found °bhagna, as in vi, 13, 13 ; 14, 16; vii, 
16, 4, but °rugna occurs again in vii, 79, 25 (C. bhugna). 
Other forms in M. are vatahata, vayurugna, viii, 9, 5; 
agnidagdha (all with iva drumah) , iii, 63, 39 ; vateritah 
28 
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Qala iva ’driQrngat, viii, 85, 38 ; iii, 16, 20, vatarugna 
iva ksunno jlrnamtilo vanaspatih (vegavan nyapatad 
bhuvi). (b) Besides these, chinnamtila, iv, 16, 12; viii, 
96, 54 (like chinne Va kadali, No. 71). In B. the last 
(b) is the favorite form, though in iii, 20, 21, bhinnamula 
iva drumah stands for G. 26, 24 chinnamtila ; papata 
sahasa bhumau chinnamula i. d., G. ii, 74, 19 ; B. vi, 58, 
54 = G. 32, 42; in B. iii, 29, 7, Qirnainula (= G. 35, 8, 
chinna), etc. Compare also vatanunna, M. vii, 190, 27 
(vatanunua iva ’mbudah, viii, 24, 27) ; chinnas tarur iva 
^ranye, G. vi, 82, 115 ; druma bhagnaQikha iva, M. vi, 62, 
44 ; vajrarugna iva ’calah, xiv, 76, 18. Other forms in 
B, are mulabhrasta, bhumikampa, vatoddhuta, vajrahata 
(all with iva drumah) ; bhagna iva mahadrumah. I 
enter only two as identical, but there may be more. 
Compare Nos. 63, 71, 136, 240. I add here another like 
interchange of ptc. : bhagnadahstra ivo ’ragah, B. i, 55, 9 ; 
Qirna"^, ix, 3, 7 (cf. 19, 3). 

250, vasavo Namuciih yatha, ix, 7, 38 (jahi cai ^nam) ; G. vi, 

51, 102 (jahl ^mam) ; ^^-krena Namucir yatha, G. vi, 18, 
16 (compare 30, 17) ; Namucir vasavam yatha, G. iii, 31, 
36 (= B. 25, 31, kruddhaih kruddha iva ^ntakah, Nos. 
104-105); Namucir yatha Hariih ! (samabhyadhavat), 
G. iii, 32, 36; sa vrtra iva vajrena phenena Namucir 
yatha Balo ve ^ndra^anihatah, B. iii, 30, 28 (va for iva, 
as often) ; dvandvayuddham sa datum te [samartha^ 
Namucer iva vasavah, B. iv, 11, 22. See No. 239. 

251, vikirna iva parvatah (and instr. pi.), vi, 116, 39; iii, 172, 

18 *; vii, 20, 50; G. iii, 56, 39; G. vi, 37, 30; 52, 37; 
interchanges with viQirna, viii, 27, 38 ; G. iv, 7, 23, 
viQirna == B. iv, 8, 24, vikirna ; so viglrna in G. v, 87, 
4 ; also prakirna, B. iv, 5, 29 ; G. vi, 76, 13. Compare 
nirdhuta iva, G. v, 8, 4; patita, G. vi, 32, 24. See Nos. 
75, 111. 

252, vikhyata trisu lokesu (above. No. 236) ; trisu lokesu vi^ruta, 

iii, 84, 83; 85, 74; ix, 38, 38, etc. 

253, vidyut saudamani yatha, iii, 53, 12 ; 96, 22 ; B. iii, 52, 14, 

where G. 38, 19 has vyomni, as in G. vi, 80, 24, where 
the V. 1. is dlptaqanisamaprabha ; also B. iii, 74, 34 (not 
in G.) ; B. vii, 32, 56 = G. 21, 57. 
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254, vidhidrstena karmana, iii, 166, 8j ix, 47, 10; K. i, 49, 19; 

Compare rsidrstena vidhina, ix, 50, 12. 

255, vidhtima iva pavakah, vi, 109, 35 ; 117, 48 ; xii, 251, 7 ; 325, 

12 ; E. iv, 67, 7 ; vi, 77, 7 ; 88, 20. See Nos. 75, 111, 226, 
283. 


256, vidhumo 'gnir iva jvalan, i, 102, 38 ; ix, 14, 20 ; xii, 334, 3 ; 

E. iii, 28, 19. See Nos. 33, 226. 

257, vinadya jalado yatha, vi, 49,35; nfidayan jalado yatha, ii. 

iii, 70, 10; vineduh . . . jalada iva, G. vi, 21, 22 (v. I. 
jaladox^amah) ; G. vi, 50, 36; jalada iva ca ^neduh, E. vi, 
60, 35. 

258, viuirdagdham patamgam iva vahnina, n, 42, 19; viuirdag- 

dhah qalabho vahnina yatha, G. vii, 23, 48. Eor another 
case of interchange between patamga and ^alabha in the 
same phrase, see No. 151. 
vimarde tiimule. No. 92. 
vimukhikrtavikrama, No. 123. 

259, vivatsam iva dhenavah (dhenukam), vii, 78, 18 ; E. ii, 41, 7. 

Compare gaur vivatse Va vatsala, G. ii, 66, 28. 

259 b, vivarnavadana kr^a, iii, 54, 2 ; E. ii, 75, 7. 

260, vivyadha niqitaih ^araih, vi, 45, 77 ; and passim; E, v, 4!, 

6 ; G. vi, 19, 55 ; and passim. See 1. c. No. 10, p. 141, lor 


261, 


variants. _ 

vicalyakaranlm Qubham, vi, 81, 10: G. vi, 8^, 39; bo, 

9 etc The passage in M. should be compared as a 
4ole with G. vi, 71, 23. In M.: evam uktva dadav 
asmai vicjalyakaranim ?ubham osadhim viryasampannam 
vicalyac ca ’bhavat tada; in G. : evam uktas tu . . . 
vicalyakaraialm nama . . • qubharii dadau nasyam sa tasvii 
gandham aghraya viqalyah samapadyata (all explains 

again in G. 82, 39). . o qo i. 

262, vi»pto iva Bkhahn, Hariv. C. 4.840 = .a 2 3^1, G. 

■ ii 84 1. Compare madaksiba iva skhalan, G. u, 84, 5. 
262 b, visLm ’agnim jalam rajjum asthasye tava karanat m, 66, 4 
mala, 4, 4), where the situation is the same as m E. ii, 
29, 21 (not in G.) ; visam agnim jalam va ’ham asthasye 

mrtyukS^ranat. 

263, yisKrtam i>^ ’J!neh, iii, 51, 13, and often ; G. iv, 5, 24 ; 

G. T, 23, 19 (E. 21, 24, nirghosam a^aner iva). 
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264, vismayam paramam gatah, ix, 54, 11 ; E/. iv, 12, 5 ; E. v, 32, 

3 ; gatva, xiii, 14, 368; yayau, M. iii, 71, 24, etc. ; prapa, 
G. vi, 16, 95; jagmuh, M. v, 131, 22; ix, 38, 10, 57, 9, 
etc. ; E. vi, 107, 3 ; G. 99, 45 ; param vismayam agatah, 
M. iv, 22, 93 (sarve) ; E. i, 69, 16 ; E. vi, 107, 3 (sarve) ; 
G. vi, 4, 44 ; paramam vismayaiii gatah, G. iii, 30, 38 ; 
sarve vismayam agatah, G. vi, 86, 11 ; Qrutva tu vismayam 
jagmul^ E. vi, 130, 40. 

265, vismayotphullanayanah, i, 134, 28 ; E. iii, 42, 34 ; G. v, 9, 

60 ; °locanah, M. i, 136, 1 ; xiii, 14, 386 ; Hariv. 3, 10, 45 ; 
E. vii, 37, 3, 29 ; G. iv, 63, 10 ; G. vi, 105, 21, where E. 
has kiiii tv etad iti vismitah ; vismayakulacetasah, G. iv, 
50, 14. See ISTo. 332. 

266, viro ranaviQaradah, vi, 57, 16 ; G. vi, 60, 4. 

267, vrtravasavayor iva, vi, 100, 51 (tayoh samabhavad yuddham) ; 

E. vi, 99, 31 (tayor abhun mahayuddham). Compare 
Nos. 231, 274. 

268, vedavedangaparag&h, iii, 64, 81 ; xiii, 14, 62 ; G. ii, 70, 16 j 

^tattvajnah, metrical, M, vi, 14, 44, etc. 

269, velam iva mahodadhih, vii, 197, 6; E. vi, 76, 63; 118, 16; 

G. ii, 30, 30; velam iva samasadya, M. i, 227, 28; velam 
iva ^sadya yatha samudrah, E. vi, 109, 21 ; velam iva 
maharnavah, M. iv, 19, 22 ; ix, 3, 18 ; vele Va makara- 
layam, iv, 52, 19 ; vi, 108, 60, etc. 
vyatitayam. No. 94. 

270, vyaghrakesariiiav iva, vii, 14, 68; G. vi, 67, 32. 

271, vyaghrah ksudramrgaih yatha, iii, 10, 25 (jaghaiia) ; vya- 

ghrat ksudramrga iva (trastah), G, iii, 33, 21. Compare 
(trasayan) sihhah ksudramrgan yatha, M. iii, 288, 10; 
(drstva no ’dvijate), E. iii, 28, 13; siiiham ksudramrga 
yatha (sarhtrastah), M. vi, 19, 10 ; vyadhibhig ca vimathy- 
ante vyadhaih ksudramrga iva, xii, 332, 29. See also 
Nos. 215, 316.’ 

272, vyattananam iva ^ntakam, vi, 63, 26 ; 107, 99 ; E. iii, 32, 6 ; 

and G. iii, 7, 8, where E. iii, 2, 6 has vyaditasyam ; which 
phrase occurs also in M. vi, 114, 39. Compare viii, 91, 
42, Kalananam vyattam iva ^tighoram. For iva ’ntaka 
see No. 104. 

vyahartum upacakrame, No. 14. 
vyustayam, Nos. 94-95. 
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vyomni saudamani, No. 253. 

273, Cakratulyaparakramah. The common terminal is para- 

kramah, to which is prefixed Yama, Vayu, ^^^kra, etc., as 
in ix, 15, 10, Yama; G. vi, 83, 39, Vayu ; G. vi, 75, 2, 
Qakra. The last is naturally the most frequent, Qakra- 
tulyaparakramah, viii, 27, 27, etc. ; G. iii, 42, 19 ; R. iv, 
11, 43 ; 32, 11 ; vi, 69, 10 and 82; 71, 1 ; (J^akratulyabalo 
'pi san, G. iii, 47, 2. See Nos. 206, 293. 

Qakradhvaja, No. 25. 

274, 76, 77 ; (yatha yuddhe) (^akra- 
Qambarayoh pura, M. vi, 100, 54. Seo Nos. 231, 267. 

275, ^akraqanisamasparQan (Qaran), vi, 108, 35; G. vi, 68, 6, 

where R. 88, 42 has sarpaii iva visolbauau ; ludnujani®, 
ix, 24, 57, etc.; R. vi, 98, 21; vajrriQani°, R. vi, 43, 32. 


276, 

277, 


So 9akra, Indra, and vajra, in ^akraQanisamasvaiiaiii, 
Indra®, vajra^, M. vi, 44, 11; 62, 61; G. i, 42, 5 (lualuV, 
33, 12) ; vajra^ also R. vi, 100, 32; G. iii, 26, 20; (^akra- 
Qanisamaprabha, R. vi, 54, 2. Compare q.arnir acjauisaui- 
spar^aih, M. vi, 117, 22 with gakra^ vajra(}aiiisaniaib 
Qaraih, R. vi, 88, 46 = G. 68, 10; also vajrasaihsparQn- 
saman qaTan, G. vi, 70, 15 (= 90, 44, vajrasparqasaman) ; 


^akra( 5 anisvai)am, ib. 61, 1, etc. 
jankhadundubhinihsvanah, i, 69, 6; °nirghosah, R. vi, 
sataqo 'tha sahasraqah, M. iii, 288, 24 ; vi, 35, 5 ; 57, 2 ,< ; 
59, 10 ; vii, 16, 5, etc.; R. ii, 57, 9 ; G. i, 56, 6 ; G. iii, 34, 
14; G. iv, 50, 18; G. v, 73, 23 ; 95, 24; G. vi, 99,14. 
Common is the terminal Qata.sahasraqah, M. i, 134, *.8 ; 


278, 

279, 

280, 


G. ii, 57, 9, etc. 

ravarsam vavarsa ca, etc., No. 244. ^ 

ravarsani srjantam (two padas), vi, 59, GG; 106, uo ; 
sriantarii caravarsani, G. vi, 18, 36. 

rac capad iva cy utah, R. iv, 11, 14 ; qaraQ capagunacynteh. 
G. iii, 33, 16, where R. 27, 13 has gunac cyutan. M. has 
capacyutah qarah, vi, 48, 79; 116, 51, etc., but not I think 
capagunacyutah, giina for jya being rare 
occurs a few times, e. g.,jin, 25, 39 ; 26, 30 ; in. 282, 12. 

,rena ’nataparvana, No. 170. . . <o A-i. V 

xaih kanakabhusanaih (or »ah), vi, 64, lo ; ix, 13, 43 , v. 
vi,‘71, 40 ; G. vi, 18, 45, where R. katana (as m G.^^^ , 
86, 30) ; G. vi, 55, 28 ; ^ara hemavibhusitah, B. iv, », — , 
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united with phrase No. 87 in ix, 28, 41. See Nos. 85, 336. 

281, Qarair aglvisopamaih (or °ah), vii, 37, 12 ; ix, 16, 11; E. vi, 

88, 42; G. vi, 76, 25; jvalitaQivisopaman, M. vi, 100, 5. 
Eor other references, see 1. c. No. 10, p. 146. 

282, Qaraih sarpavisopamaih (or ®ah), vi, 117, 22 ; E. vi, 88, 18. 

283, galabha iva pavakam, vii, 36, 21 ; viii, 24, 61 ; 27, 7; xi, 25, 

14 ; G. vi, 44, 38, where E. 65, 43 has pataihgan ; Qala- 
bhan iva marutah (vyadhamat), M. vii, 145, 70. Compare 
also the close resemblance in Qalabhanam iva vrajah or 
vraja iva, M. ix, 11, 25 ; 13, 42, where C. 697 has qaku- 
nanam (in the former, one of a group of similes of arrows, 
bhramaranam iva vratah Qalabhanam iva vrajah hradinya 
iva meghebhyah, scil. nyapatan Qarah), and in E. vi, 41, 
49, (^alabhanam ivo ’dgamah ; ix, 13, 41, iva ^yatim (with 
vraja iva above), perhaps for ’valim ? Compare hahsa- 
vali, E. vi, 69, 37. Another favorite simile is the lamp, 
on which, however, I have at hand, besides the iva pava- 
kam phrases above, only ^alabha iva te diptam agnim 
prapya yayuh ksayam, M. vii, 146, 14 ; te pavakam iva 
’sadya i^alabha jivitaksaye jagmur vinaqaih sarve vai, G. 
V. 39, 12 ; Qalabha yatha dipam (pidayeyuh) mumursavah 
(stiryam abhragana iva), M. vii, 22, 26. See Nos. 151, 
181, 258. 

284, Qardula iva kuhjaram, vii, 14, 67 ; also in G., but ref. lost. 

Terminal, No. 297. 

285, qiro bhrajisnukundalam, iii, 289, 23 ; qivo jvalitakundalam, 

E. vi, lOO’ 15 ; 103, 20. See No. 317. 

286, qlghragam urmimalinim, E. ii, 55, 22, of Yamuna (cf. 113, 

21) ; Vitastam (for ^Ighragam), xiii, 25, 7 ; tirmimalinam 
aksobhyaih ksubhyantam iva sagaram, E. ii, 18, 6 ; which 
adds upaplutam iva ’dityam, a phrase found also in xiv, 
11, 2, in the same situation. 

287, ^ighram prajavitair hayaih, M. vii, 98, 10 ; G. ii, 70, 3, and 

6, where E, 68, 6 has ^ighram ^Ighrajavair hayaih. See 
No. 78. 

288, Qubhaih va yadi va papam, v, 34, 4; E. iv, 30, 72. This 

phrase introduces in these passages two different prov- 
erbs. The same occurs xvii, 3, 31, etc. ; E. ii, 18, 25, in 
a general relation. The first va is often omitted in such 
turns, as in G. v, 64, 6 = Manu xi, 233, ajffanad yadi va 
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jnanat (followed in G. by na kaQcin na ’paradliyati = E. 

vi, 113, 43, where G. 98, 34 has na ka^cid apa^). 

Quskarii vanam, No. 33. 

289, Qrngabhyaiii vrsabbav iva, ix, 14, 25 (tataksatus tada ^nyon- 

yam) ; govrso yatha, G. iii, 32, 4. In the latter case the 
warrior thus receives arrows! The reading is nimilita 
iva ^rsabhah, E. iii, 26, 4. Compare qrngiiiau govrsav iva, 
V. 1. vrsabhav, ix, 57, 2. 

Qokabaspaparipluta and some other Qoka-forms, Nos. 137, 
190.’ 

290, (^okopahatacetanah, iii, 59, 14; E. iv, 1, 124; °cetasam, M. 

vii, 191, 1 ; ix, 41, 25. These to add to No. 190. 


^vasantam iva, No. 143. 

291, samvartako iva ^nalah, vi, 95, 54 ; G. iii, TO, 1 ; G. v, 8, 7 ; 

G. vi, 83, 16. See Nos. 33, 75, 196. 

292, sakhe satyena te Qape, i, 131, 46; G. iv, 13, 34. Compare, 

* among other variants, vira satyena te Qape, G. ii, 48, 4, 

where E. 51, 4 has satyenai ’va ca te Qape ; satyenai Na 
^apamy aham, E. iv, 7, 22 ; satyena vai f^ape devi, G. v, 
34,7. See No. 294. 

293, satyadharmaparayanah, iii, 64, 83; vii, 12, 26; xii, 278, 39 ; 

337, 63 ; E. vii, 74, 19 (where G. has puraskrtya) ; G. i, 
59, 7 ; G. ii, 74, 26 ; G. ii, 19, 6, where E. 22, 9 has nityaih 

satyaparakramah ; wherewith compare nityam dharmapa- 
rayanah, G. iv, 38, 43. Compare satyavrataparayanali, 
M. i,'l09, 6 ; xiii, 107, 122 ; G. ii, 21, 3. Compare also sat- 
yaparakramah, terminal after dhlman, M. iii, 73, 23 ; after 
Eamah, G. iii, 33, 10 ; G. v. C6, 21 ; after satyam, Ik vi, 
119, 12. For the terminals parayana, parakrama, see isos. 


69,116,163,206,273. . , oo - 

294, satyam etad bravimi te, i, ’ y. 30, 1 ; xm, 

14, 178, etc.; G. ii, 15,19; G. v, 0, 13; 36, 7 G. , . , 
15 ; etat satyam, G. vi, 23, 32 ; tattvam etad, often K. ; 
satyena ’ham, E. v, 38, 65 ; satyam praGqrnomi te E v, 
1 148- vi, 100, 48; satyam etan nibodha me, G. i , 61, 
i’ . satylm eto .ibodhadhv.m, M. iij, 1 

, -/vi. 69, 88. whe™ G. 49, 76 haa 
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sampidya daqanair osthau ; ix, 11, 49, samdaQya da^ana- 
cchadam (C. 577, samdasta®). 

296, sapaksav iva parvatau, vii, 14, 71 ; E. ii, 89, 19. Compare 

sa^rngav iva parvatau, M. vii, 14, 25 ; ix, 12, 22 ; 55, 40 ; 
Kailasam iva Qrnginam, vi, 62, 33; 94, 23. See Nos, 75, 
111, 251. 

saptaQirsan, No. 150. 

297, samadav iva kunjarau, i, 134, 33 and 34; R. vi, 66, 9 

(plural) ; samada iva hastinah, G. v, 81, 35. 

298, samantad akutobhayah, xii, 68, 30; G. iii, 11, 17; both 

after yathakamam, but with different application ; that 
of M. being found elsewhere, R. ii, 67, 18 (A. J, Phil, 
vol. XX, p. 33). 

299, samudram saritam patim, ix, 50, 15 ; R. iv, 11, 8. 

300, sarvakamasamrddhinl, ii, 21, 25 ; ix, 38, 7, °ina, etc. ; R. 

iii, 47, 4, etc. 

301, sarvapapapranaqanam (parva) i, 2, 79, etc. ; R. vii, 83, 4 

(dharmapravacanam) ; niahapapapranaQani (katha), R. 
vii, 37, 4, 7. 

302, sarvabhuta (bhayamkara and) bhayavaha (the former, ix, 

36, 26 ; the latter), G. vi, 60, 49, where R. 69, 149 has 
sarvabhauma; xiii, 14, 259. Also Manu viii, 347, sar- 
vabhutabhaycavahan. See also ISTo. 304. 

303, sarvalaksanalaksita(h), xii, 337, 35 ; R. vii, 37, 3, 24 ; 

^sampannam, ix, 6, 13, etc. In R. with phrase No. 236. 
sarvalokapitamahah, No. 194. 

304, sarvalokabhayamkaram, iii, 65, 20; R. iv, 8, 19; G. vi, 91, 

1, where R. 107, 1, has sarvalokabhayavaham ; R. vi, 
108, 30; °bhayavaham also in xii, 68, 38; R. i, 9, 9 ; 
vii, 22, 6 ; trailokasya bhayavahah, ix, 49, 14. See No. 
302. 

305, sarvalokavigarhitam , i, 118, 22 ; R. vi, 94, 9 ; G. ii, 76, 5 

and 13; G. iii, 75, 15, etc. 
sarvalokasya pagyatah, No. 110. 

306, sarvagastravigaradah, ii, 5, 8; ii, 73, 15; vi, 14, 51; xiii, 

32, 1; R. ii, 43, *19; iii, 5, 32; iv, 54, 5; G. vi, 51, 26* 
(where R. vi, 71, 28 has sarvastravidusam varah); Manu, 
vii, 63. Compare G. v, 2, 2, sarva^astrarthakovidam, 
where R. iv, 66, 2 has sarvagastravidam varah. Com- 
pare No. 266. 
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sarvabharanabhiisita, No. 113 . 

307, sarve yuddhavi^aradah, iii, 276,13; vii, 23, 18; G. vi, 29, 

2. Compare yuddhaiii (or yuddhe) yuddhavi< 5 aradah, E,. 
vi, 65, 10; G. Vi, 31, 7; 42, 11; 76, 31; yudhi y”, ib. 
77, 26. Compare No. 246. 

308, sa vispharya mahac capam, vi, 49, 26 ; Gr. vi, 51, 5 ; 79 9 

(ib. 43, vispharya ca). In E. vi, 71, 5 (= G. 51, 5) tada 
capam, where as often, the fact may be remarked that 
G., mahac capam, is more stereotyped than E. 

309, savisphulifiga nirbhidya nipapata mahitale, vii, 92, 67; 

savisphulifigaih sajvalain nipapata mahitale, E. vi, 67, 23. 
In M., sa jvalanti maholke *va precedes. See No. 148. 

310, sahasraraqmir adityah, iii, 3, 62 ; G. hi, 62, 13 ; old Up. adj. 
saksat kalaiitakopama, Nos. 104-105. 

satta°, No. 186. 

311, sagara makaralayah, vii, 77, 5 ; sg., ix, 47, 7 ; G. iv, 9, 38. 

312, sadhuvado mahan abhtit, vii, 100, 3 ; E. vii, 96, 11 ; jajne, 

ix, 13, 3; sadhn sadhv iti cukniQuh, M. vii, 14, 84; ca 
^bravlt, E. iv. 8, 25; vi, 19, 27; G. v, 56, 35; sadhu 
sadhv iti Eamasya tat karma samapnjayan, E. vi, 93, 
36; sadhu sadhv iti te neduh, ib. 44, 31; iti sailihrstah, 
G. ii, 88, 22 (with vicukruQuh) ; sadhu sadhv ite te sarve 
pujayaiii cakrire tada, M. v, 160, 36 ; sadhv iti vadiiiah, 
E. vii, 32, 65. 

313, sayakair marmabhedibhih, vii, 21, 10; G. iv, 15, 9; isu- 

bhir, G. vi, 75, 65; naracair, M. vii, 16, 7, 

314, sihhakhelagatih (grlinan), i, 188, 10 ; siiihakhelagatirii (vil- 

*kyam), G. i, 79, 10. Compare in tristubh, gajakhela- 
gamin, xv, 25, 7, with mattagajendragamin in 6. See No. 
203. 

315, sihhanadariQ ca kurvanta^ vi, 64, 84; kurvatam, E. vi, ^o, 

41 ; G. vi, 32, 13, where E. 58, 17 has nardatam ; siri- 
hanadam nanada ca, ix, 13, 27 ; atha ^karot, ix, 3, 3 ; 
pracakrire, ix, 8, 19, etc. 

sihhah ksudramrgan yatha and sihhardita, Nos. 215, 2/1. 
§16, sihhene Ve ’tare mrgah, vii, 7, 53; sihhasye Ve ’taro 
mrgah, E. vi, 79, 13; sihhasye Va mrga rajan, M. vi, 
109, 14. Compare also the pair ; sihhene ’va mahagajah, 
xi, 18, 27; E. vi, 101, 53; sihhair iva mahadvipah, E. 
vi’ 31,’ 33.’ See Nos. 216, 271. 
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317, sumrstamanikundalah, i, 78, 17 ; iv, 18, 19; G. vi, 37, 56; 

pra°, M. iii, 57, 4; sumrstainanitoranam, G. v, 16, 39. 
See No. 285. 

318, susrava rudhiram gatrair gairikam parvato yatha, ix, 13, 

14 ; susruvu rudhiram bhtiri naga gairikadhatuvat, G. 
vi, 59, 13. With the first pada of G. here, compare 
cakara rudhiram bhiiri M. iii, 279, 5; and compare also 
G. V, 83, 12, rudhirasravanaih santu gairikanam iva 
^karah. 

319, sutamagadhabandinam, vii, 7, 8 ; G. ii, 26, 14, nom., where 

R. 26, 12 has bandinah . . . sutamagadhah. 

320, srkkinl parisamlihan, iii, 157, 50 ; iv, 21, 51 ; vi, 91, 31 ; 

111, 11 ; vii, 146, 120 ; ix, 14, 40, etc., v. 1., parilelihan, 
C. vi, 4,094 = 91, 31; saihlihan rajan, ix, 55, 24; in iii, 
124, 24, lelihan jihvaya vaktram (vyattanano ghoradr- 
stir grasann iva jagad balat sa bhaksayisyan) samkrud- 
dhah, as in R. vi, 8, 22 = G. v, 79, 12, kruddhah 
parilihan srkkam (G. vaktram) jihvaya. In R. vi, 67, 
140, jihvaya parilihyantam srkkini Qoniteksite, where 
G. 46, 86 has lelihanam asrg vaktraj jihvaya qonitoksi- 
tam. Compare, also in R., osthau parilihan Quskau 
(netrair animisair iva mrtabhuta iva ^rtas tu). In M. 
vi, 64, 31, srkkini, where C. 2,840 has srkkiiiim; in 
other cases, srkkini is the Bombay reading, as observed 
PW. s. V. where srkv° is preferred. The type is not yet 
stereotyped in R., as it is in M.’s titular phrase. See 
Nos. 106, 295. 

321, se ’ndrair api surasuraih, vii, 12, 28, etc. ; R. vi, 48, 30. 

In M. preceded by na hi Qakyo Yudhisthirah grahitum 
samare rajan ; in R. by ne ’mSu Qakyau rane jetum. The 
phrase is not infrequent, 
sthitaih Qailam, No. 91. 

322, sphurate nayanaih savyaih bahuq ca hrdayam ca me, R. iii, 

59, 4 ; sphurate nayanam ca ’sya sav;yam bhayanivedanam 
bahuh prakampate savyah, H. 2, 110, 25. 

323, smitapurvabhibhasini, iii, 55, 19 ; xii, 326, 35 ; H. 2, 88, 35 ; 

R. vi, 34, 2 ; G. iii, 49, 5 ; ®bhasita, M. i, 140, 55 ; nityaih 
susmitabhasini, R. v, 16, 21 (G. sa^) ; smitaptlrvam abha- 
sata, G. V, 92, 12 ; smitapurvabhibhasinam, Raghuv. xvii, 
31. 
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324, svabahubalam aQritali, iii, 285, 10 ; G. iii, G3, 13 ; G. vi, 84, 

20 ; aqritya, M. i, 140, 38 ; v, 133, 45. Compare Manu 
ix, 255, rastraiii baliubala^ritam. 

325, svabahubalaviryena, vii, 4, 5 ; G. vi, 25, 35. 
svarnapunkhaih, Nos. 34, 234. 

326, svarbbanur iva bbaskaram, iii, 11, 52, paryadbavata ; G. iii, 

30, 44, abhyadhavata. See No. 73. 

327, svairesv api kutab ^apan (na, ’bam mrsa bravimy evam), i, 

42, 2 ; svairesv api na tu bruyam anrtam kaccid apy abam 
(after pated dyaub No. 153), G. ii, 15, 29; na ’bam 
mithya vaco bruyam svairesv api kiito uyatba, xiii, 51, 
17. 

328, bate tasmin bataiii sarvam, E. vi, 65, 45 ; tasmin bate bataiii 

sarvam, ix, 7, 37 ; mule hate, etc., G. vi, 79, 6 ; tasmin 
jite jitam sarvam, E. vii, 20, 17 ; in tristubb, E. vi, 67, 
71, asmin bate sarvam idam batam syat (G. 46, 57, 
vipannam). 

329, hanta te katbayisyami, i, 94, 4 ; iii, 201, 9 ; vii, 12, 1 ; ix, 

44, 5; xii, 341, 18; H. 1, 4, 31, etc.; E. i, 48, 14, etc. 
Compare banta te 'bam pravaksyami, M. vi, 101, 5 ; banta 
te kirtayisyami ; banta te sampravaksyami, G. vi, 3, 1. 
In Kath, tip. v, 6, banta ta idam (te ’dam) pravaksyami 
guhyam brabma sanatanam ; katb., Gita, 10, 19. 

330, hariiiaiii vataraiihasam, iii, 42, 7 (da^a yajisahasrani) ; 284, 

23 ; sahasram. api ca ’(jvanaih de^yanaiii vataranhasam, G. 


ii 72 23. 

331, harsagadgadaya vaca, iii, 167, 2 ; xiii, 14, 342 ; K. vii, 33, 9 ; 
G vi 98 13 109. There are many barsa compounds 
like thosl iu baspa above, Nos. 190-193; hai^avyakula- 
lopqnah R iv, 5, 21; harsabaspakuleksana, G. vi, li , 

„aca or'vacan™, M. i.i, 138, 12, G. iu, 3, 13- T5® 
common phrase of G. baspagadgadaya vaca or S ', 
.inently unrepresenW i„ th. otte, «t: G. a A a, m 

85, Gri! 101, 10, also 

eTcT Ss'' where G ha. smiaigdhaya gir.l (nolicrf ato, 
in NOS.’ i “ ®;,‘'“3l6':'^ifh 

JioS^e' V, 38, 11, 
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baspapragrathitaksarain, where G. 36, 10 has b^spagad- 
gadabhasini ; both have rosagadgadaya vaca, R. vi, 29, 6, 
= G. 5, 4. M. has hahsagadgadabhasini, iv, 9, 10; xi, 18, 
14, etc., as also abravid baspagadgadam, iii, 259, 12 ; 
baspasaihdigdhaya gira and vaca, iii, 64, 101 ; 74, 24, etc, 
G.^s baspagadgadaya tatah, after vaca, ii, 58, 13, is in R. 
sabaspaparibaddhaya. Compare R. iv, 7, 1 (vakyam) 
sabaspam baspagadgadah. In R. vii, 6, 3, bhayagadgada- 
bhasinah. In R. iv, 8, 29, etavad uktva vacanam baspa- 
diisitalocanah baspadtisitaya vaca no ’ccaih Qaknoti 
bhasitum. See Nos. 190-193. . 

332, harsenotphullanayanah, vii, 39, 9; G. ii, 74, 3; harsad ut°, 

ix, 60, 42. See No. *265. 

333, hahakaram pramuncantah, iii, 65, 11 ; vimuncatam, G. vi, 54, 

11. A common form is hahakaro mahan asit, vi, 48, 84; 
49, 38 ; ix, 44, 42, etc. ; tada ’bhavat, ix, 16, 44 ; haha- 
karo mahan abhut, R. vii, 69, 13. Compare also haha- 
bhutam ca tat sarvam (asTd nagaram), xiii, 53, 41 ; 
hahabhtita tada sarva Lanka, G. vi, 93, 4. The Haha- 
huhti pair of G. vi, 82, 50 are found xii, 325, 16, haba- 
htihuQ ca gandharvau tiistuvuh. 

334, haha-kilakilaQabdah, vi, 112, 35 ; atah k"^, G. v, 65, 12 ; 

tatah, viii, 28, 11 ; hrstah, ix, 18, 30, etc. ; asIt, M. i, 69, 
8; asic catacateqabdah, C. ix, 1,249 = B. 23, 70, katakaia. 
Compare No. 81. 

335, hemajalapariskrtam, iii, 312, 44; R. vi, 102, 11 ; jatarupa°, 

ix, 32, 39. 

336, hemapattavibhusitam, ix, 14, 30 ; G. vi, 106, 23 (padma in 

R. for patta) ; hemapattanibaddhaya, ix, 32, 68; °paris- 
krta, viii, 29, 35 ; usually of club or car. The ending 
hemapariskrtam is found passim, ix, 16, 39 ; 21, 22 ; 57, 
46 ; G. iv, 11, 4, when R. 12, 4 has svarna® ; G. vii, 14, 
7 ; 18, 8. See No. 280. 

337, hemapunkhaih gila^itaih, vii, 29, 4 ; rukmapunkhaih Qila^i- 

taih, G. iii, 8, 7 ; cf. ix, 25, 7 ; 28, 5, etc. For svarna- 
punkhaih, see No. 234. 

In presenting this list, I must again call attention to what 
has been said on p. 72. The phrases have been collected at 
haphazard and cannot be used to determine the relation of one 
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text of one epic, but only to show the general base of epic 
phraseology. A more complete list would be needed for special 
critical purposes. Under ISTo. 196, I have acknowledged a con- 
tribution from Professor Hardy. Eighteen parallels were also 
kindly sent me by Professor Jacobi, two of which, Nos. 153 b 
and 229 b, I had not previously enrolled. The parallels were 
slowly collected by memory, chance, and often, as I wish par- 
ticularly to acknowledge, from the ample store of citations in the 
Petersburg Lexicon, which has given me many a trail to follow. 
But even in correcting the proofs I find more cases. Thus the 
simile of No. 149 is the same as that of Dhammapada 327, and 
the stanza on repentance, na tat kuryam punar iti, iii, 207, 51, is 
comparable in wording with Dh. P. 306. But on this field spe- 
cialists can doubtless find many more cases. A long (omitted) 
parallel is that of M. xvi, 2, 6, clcikucl Ti vaQanti sarika Vrspi- 
veqmiasu, and B. vi, 35, 32, cicikuci ’ti vaQantah qarika (sic) 
veQmasu sthitah, with the circumjacent stanzas. Eor one begin- 
ning upaplutam (not in place), see under No. 286. 
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ILLUSTKATIONS OF EPIC QLOKA FORMS. 

Prior Pada of Epic 91oka.^ 

The pathya, Caesura may be anywhere, but is usu- 

ally after the fourth or fifth syllable. With the exception 
of Nos. 7 and 8 all these paihya forms are found often in 
both epics, though Nos. 1 and 6 are less frequent than 
the other regular forms, of which Nos. 2 and 3 are most 
common, though No. 5 is often preferred to No. 3. See 
pp. 219, 248. 

1, — saha tvaya gamisyami ; a^vighnam astu Sa- 

vitryah ; dytite sa nirjitaq cai Vd ; puiiyahavacane rajnah. 
For caesura, further : Qaraih kadambakikrtya, vii, 146, 124 ; 
Mad bubhuksito mahsaih, R. vi, 60, 63. This measure is 
found passim but is less frequent than No. 6, q. v. 

2, V/ karisyamy etad evam ca ; kathayoge katha- 

yoge ; asid raja Nimir nama; ticus tan vai muniii sarvan. 
To avoid third vipula after spondee, yugesv Isasu chatresu 
(sic, vii, 159, 36 = 7,077). For caesura : madhtini drona- 
matran! ; na ^tah papiyasi kacld. 

3, V/ abhigamyO ^pasamgrhya ; bahudeyacj ca 

rajanah; na hjunah khedam ayat! ; tatra gacchanti rajar 
nah. For caesura : raksasaih sttiyamanah san ; tarn ajaih 
karanatmanaih. 

4, ^ na qastrena na gastrena; tatas trpta iti 

jnatva; bhutaQ cai 'va bhavisyaQ ca; vedasyo ^panisat 
satyam. For caesura; samgrame saranpodhe ca (R. ii, 75, 
39, cf. Aqv. G. S. iii, 12, 1); rudantau rudati duhkhat; 

^ Some of the examples, especially in the case of rare forms, have already 
been given by Jacobi in his Ramayana, and in the Gurnpujakaumudi. For 
the following lists I have sometimes drawn also on examples furnished by 
Gilderraeister, Bdhtlingk, and Benfey. References for usual cases are not 
necessary, and have not been given. Sporadic and rare forms, or those of 
special interest, are referred to their place. 
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udasmavad asino ; tesam apatatam gabdah ; mantrabrahina- 
nakartarah. This foot is sometimes duplicated, as it is both 
metrically and verbally in vinih^vasya vinihQvasya, and 
may be repeated a third time, not only with initial syllaba 
anceps, as in viii, 45, 19, dharmam Pancanadam drstva dhig 
ity aha pitamahah, but even syllable for syllable’ as in vii, 
201, 62, aniyahsam anubhyaq ca bihadbhyag ca. Is^ot in- 
frequently, however, this measure seems to be avoided in 
favor of No. 6, as in vasama (sic) susukham putra, i, 157, 12. 

5, — tvayi tisthati deyeq ^ ; viditam bhavataiii 

sarvaih ; sakrd aha dadani ’tl (iii, 294, 2G = Manu ix, 47) ; 
ka ^si devi kuto va tvam. For caesura: kuru me vaca- 
nam tata; jagatl ’ndrajid ity eva; dhruvam atmajayain 
matva ; ksatajoksitasarvangah ; mpstakaiicanakonanam ; 
langalaglapitagrivah. This arrangement is popular, often 
appearing in groups, as in daksinena ca margena . . . gaja- 
vajisamakirnam . . . vahayasva mahabhaga, P. ii, 02, 13-14, 
etc. Contrasted trochaic and iambic opening is somewhat 
affected (Nos. 5 and 3), as in ; yo balad anuQastl ’ha . . . 
mitratarn anuvrttaih th . . . pradipya yah pradiptfignim, 
ii, 64, 9-10. The pyrrhic opening is generally preferred ; 
the amphimacer, although not shunned (ma quco, nara- 
^ardula, ix, 63, 53, etc.) is often avoided when in one word, 
as in Nala, 6, 8, musnanti (sic) prabhaya rajfiam j so 
kurvantim, ib. 16, 11, etc. This may be due, however, to 
grammatical unifying (p. 250). Many examples give an 
^napsestic fall according to the natural division of the 
words, as in vii, 54, 57, asina gadaya Qaktya dhanusa ca 
maharathah. On na bibheti yadS- ca ’yam, see below the 
note to No. 35. 

0^ w ^ anekaqatabhauraanl ; vSnaih kusumitaih 

drastuih ; bruySsta janasariisatsli ; yat tac chr^u maha- 
baho. For ceesura ; dole ’va muhur ayati; kim abhara^a- 
krtyena ; antahpuracaran sarvan ; ma bhair iti tarn ahe 
’ndrah. This also is a favorite combination, though less 
frequent than Nos. 4 and 6. It appears in groups, as m 

ix 12 14, where three successive padas begin 

(J_i^ _)• or K. ii, 94, 4^, 7, ^here three neighboring 
hemistichs begin thus (the last,nananirgaganair dvlpitara- 
ksvrksaganair vitah). See No. 4, ad finem. 
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7, Mww — V Quktimatim anangaiii c!l, vi, 9, 35; ra^mi- 

vatam iva ’dityah, v, 156, 12 ; esa hi parsato viro, C. vii, 
8,821, eso in B. Compare No. 33, note. 

8, \j ^ \j Pa^iisakhasahayas tu, xiii, 93, 79 ; phalaka- 

paridbanaQ ca, xii, 304, 14 (parallel to qinhacarmaparidha- 
nail, etc. ; metrically bettered ^ in C., phalakaiii). 

First vipula, Caesura usually after the fourth or 

fifth. Final brevis not unusual even in B. ; and common 
in Mbh. All forms are found in both epics, except No. 12, 
which is sporadic in both, and No. 13, unique. See p. 
221 . 

9, — atho ^tthitesu bahush ; yStha yatha hi 

nrpatih; na tvadvaco ganayatl; gatva, Sudeva, nagarlm. 
For caesura : sa kampayann iva mahlin ; auekavaktrana- 
yan^m ; dahstrakaralavadanam ; satvaiii rajas tarn a it! ; 
tvayahi me bahu krtam yad anyah (tristubh, Nala, 18, 20). 
This combination, common in the older and freer style, 
declines in Eamayana and classical poetry. As an example 
of the refinement of G., it is interesting in view of this 
fact to notice that No. 9 is often admitted even in the 
later E., when omitted (or altered) in G. For example, 
both apitavarnavadanam, E. ii, 76, 4 (not in G.) ; sukho- 
sitah sma bhagavan, E. iii, 8, 5 (smo in G.) ; mahodaraq 
ca Qayitah, E. v, 48, 8 c (not in G.) ; Vibhisanena sahito, E. 
vi, 85, 35 (not in G.) ; avaqyam eva labhate, E. vi, 111, 25 
(not in G.) ; and also aham Yamaq ca Varunah, E. vii, 
6, 6 (otherwise G.) ; matuh kulaih pitrkulam, E.^vii, 9, 
11 (otherwise G.) ; nihatya tans tu samare, E. vii, 11, 
17 (otherwise G.); sanakraminamakarasamudrasya, E. vii, 
32, 35 (otherwise G.) ; tasm’at pura duhitaraih, E. vii, 12, 
10 (otherwise G.). But in the (interpolated?) passage, 
G. vii, 23, 45 and 46, the form occurs twice. 

10, M w V./ M, na hantavyah striya iti, vii, 143, 67 ; na 

Qakya sa jarayithm, E. iv, 6, 7 ; bhaveyur vedavidusah ; 
yogi yunjita satatam ; yah ptijyah pujayasi mam. For^ 
caesura : tatah sa baspakalaya ; na ’yam loko *sti na paro ; 
putraQ ca me vinihatah; haha rajann iti muhtir; mrgiv- 

1 In R. iv, 43, 15 vicinvata (°tha in 12) mahabhagam may be for vicinuta; 
but more probably the verb was ab initio modernized to the a-conjugation, 
like inv, jinv, pinv. The usual epic form is middle vicinudhvam. 
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otpliullanayana ; chayasaihsaktasalilo ; kiiii karyam brtilii 
bhagavan. To avoid second vipula after spondee, vayaiii 
paqyaina (sic) tapasa. See p. 248. 

11, Mv-/ \j\j\j dsitah smo ha vasatim ; Dainayantyd saha 

Nalali ; yatra tad brahma paramam ; yena doso na bliavita. 
For csesura : candralekham iva navam ; aiinasaihskaram api 
cS, ; kunjaradvipamahisa- j brahmanaksatriyavi^am ; agrato 
vayiicapalali ; Saraytim puiiyasalilam. When ending in 
brevis often followed by another or two : salilasthas tava 
suta, idaiii, ix, 31, 37; sa tatho ’ktva immijanam, araj-; 
usitah smo ha vasatim anujanatu, E ii, 54, 37. Nos. 10 
and li prevail over No. 9 in the later style. There is no 
general preference for either of the former two in the 
Mbh., but in E. No. 11 is more common than No. 10, as it 
often is in parts of Mbh.^ 


12 , 


13, 


pradIptaQ ca Qikhimukliah, vii, 14G, 7 ; 

Viddhi tvaiii tu naram rslm, xv, 31, 11 ; tan no jyotir abhi- 
hataiii, ii, 72, 7 ; tada vartmasu calitah, E. vii, IG, 30 (v. 1. 
in G.). The last example is peculiar in not having the 
csesura after the fourth syllable, where, as Professor Jacobi 
has shown, irregular forms are usually (but, it may be 
added, not by any means invariably) cut. 
w jalacarah fethalacarah, G. i, 13, 29. 

Second vipula, Caesura usually after fourth or 

fifth syllable ; final prevailingly long (brevis qmte rare m 
E ). No. 14 is the only form usually found m h. but Nos. 
16 and 16 ar, common enough in Mbh ; al the other 
forms encep. a opo-adi. «<.. 13 h.in| 
innradic onlv in Mbb. See p. 221. i give neic o 
eSmples of final brevis and therewith variant caesuras. 
The Lses I take chiefly from E., because they are auom- 

^ ^ousjlmre and E. 

dino yayau nagapuram, tvam 

oe • IS often has final brevis 
1 So far ae I have noticed, this ° f twenty-nine with long final 

in R., as in iii, 16, 22, na Vagabant. sahiam, out of twen y 

(in a thousand verses). 2 q 


14 , 
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jananya mama ca,.E. v, 39, 2; ha Karna ha Kama iti; 
somena sardham ca tav^; vasahsi y avail ti labhe ; Kama- 
yanaiii vedasamaiii, E. vii, 111, 4; davagnidiptani yatha; 
sa cintayamasa tada; udvejite me hrdayaih. 

15, ^ w bhavan dharmo dharma It! ; Ghrtaciih 

naraa ’psarasam ; daravaram durvisamaih, E. vi, 90, 66 ; 
tato vayuh pradur abhut ; ^ tatah kruddho vayusutah, E. 
vi, 59, 112 ; pariqrantam pathy abhavat, E. ii, 72, 9 ; 
panavah kim vyaharase ; sahasravyama nrpate; yavad 
bhumer ayur iha; ko niarii namna kirtayat!; jhatva rakso 
bhlmabalain E. vi, 60, 15; praty adityam praty aiialaih; 
drstve ’mam Vrsnipravaram ; vedadhyayl dharmaparah ; 
ViQvamitro Dirghatamah, E. vii, 96, 2. 

16, w apaviddhaiQ ca ’pi rathaih, E. vi, 43, 43 ; 

!ti loke iiirvacanam ; atmayajl so 'tmaratir ; sai ’va papain 
plavayatl ; Qrantayugyah Qraiitahayo ; vayuvego vayubalo ; 
urdhvadxstir dhyanapara; heina^nigaraupyaklmrah; nitya- 
mula nityaphalah, E. vi, 128, 102 ; ekasale sthanuinatlm, 
E. ii, 71, 16; taryamanan Vaitaranlm, G., vii, 25, 11; 
krura^astrah krurakrtah. This combination is found in 
Manu, V, 152. Compare Oldenberg, ZDMG., xxxv, 183 ; 
and Jacobi, Eamayana, p. 25; Gurupfij., p. 50. It occurs 
oftenest in the older texts, e. g., four times in Dyiita, 
with caesura always after the fourth, as far as I have ol> 
served. But it is not necessarily old (e. g., E. ii, 71, 16, 
is interpolated”). I happen to have on hand no example 
of two breves (initial and final). 

17, w V-/ ^ "u, gfhasthas tvain aQraminam, xiii, 14, 319 ; 

yatha vartayan purusah, xiii, 104, 5; brahma ’dityam 
unnayatl, iii, 313, 46; agrahyo 'mrto bhavatl, xiv, 51, 34.® 

18, w w H, na hinasti na ’rabhate, xii, 269, 31 ; apa- 
krtya buddhimatah, v, 38, 8 ; satato nivaritavan, vi, 96, 3; 
Kiirapandavapravarah, vii, 137, 16 ; visamacchadai racitaih, 
iii, 146, 22 ; dvipina sa sinha iva, E. vii, 23, 5, 14 (unique 
in E.). This irregular combination also is found in^ 

^ So, tato varsam pradur abhut; tato vjomni pradur abhut, etc. 

2 Professor Jacobi regards this as " irregular ” and proposes to scan it as 
parf 9 rantam, but in view of the other examples this seems unnecessary, 
though qr do not always make position. Compare Kos. 26 and 39. R. has 
the same measure in iii, 30, 23 ; v, 4, 19. 

® Perhaps originally agrahyo amrto bhavati. 
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Manu. See Oldenberg, 1. c. Jacobi lias most of the 
examples. 


19, saihskrtya ca bbojayatl, iii, 96, 8. Also 
in Mann v, 47 (cited by Oldenberg, loe. cit.) and i, 88, ad- 
hyapanam adhyayaDaih (cited by Oldenberg, through an 
oversight, as a first vipiila). Not in II. 

20, vyw__, ajagavam namadhanuh, iii, 126, 34; dva- 

claqapugam saritaih, v, 4G, 7. Compare Jacobi, (Jurii] 3 iij., 
p. ol. Ihe type is old; compare na hdrato diiq.caritat, 
Katha Up. ii, 23. Not in E. 

Third vipula, w. Cmsura usually, and in E. al- 

most invariably, after the fifth syllable. The only general 
form is No. 21, but in Mbh., while not common, No. 22 
is found more frequently than are the last four cases. 
Einal syllable long or short. Exce^it Nos. 25, 27, all ir- 
regularities are found sporadically in E. 

21, w tato 'bravin maiii yacantam ; (gloncha- 

vrttir dharmatrna; pahlyamano vadhyeta, E. ii, 75, 39; 
saptarsayo main vaksyanti ; na sthanakrdo gacchamah ; 
jane ca Eamaiii dharmajiiaih, E. ii, 90, 22. For ca'sura: 
bhaveyiir, acvadhyakso 'si, Nala, 15, G ; bhavanti virasya 
’ksayyah, iv, 43, 13; tasmat tu Maiiidhate Ty evaih, vii, 
62, 71 ; grhasthadharmena ^nena, xiii, 2, 87 : tathfii ’va 
viqvedevebhyah, xiii, 97, 14; sa vardhainaiiadvarena, xv, 
16, 3. This form of third vipula is more common than 
the second vipula in later texts. It is sometimes grouped, 
as in ix, 11, 28-29, where occur three successive hemi- 
stichs with this opening. In Nala 18, 21, the reading is 
sa evam ukto 'thii ’(^viicya, for which evam ukto thii Qva- 
^ya tam is read by some, an improbable change. 

22, ^ In several of the examples (see p. 242 ff.) 

it is questionable whether position is made by the lingual, 
that is whether the pada is not pathya ; h5te Bhisme ca, 
Drone ca, ix, 4, 11 ; sthira buddhir hi Dronasya, vn, 190, 
43; *tatha Bhismena Dronena, ii, 58, 23; kim artham 
Vali cai 'tena, R. vii, 35, 11 (v. 1. Valighatena) ; ksayam 
na ’bhyeti brahmarse, E. vii, 78, 21 (v. 1. ^ 

yam bhojyaih ca brahmarse, ib. 24 (also G,, 8o, ; 


t ^ T T>- - T. 9a who civee also ma bhaisi Kambhe 

I Compare Jacobi, Eamayana, p. /t>, who gnes a . • . 

bhadram te, and tam anvarohat Sugrirah, R. i, 64, 5 and vi, 38, 8 (with y. 1.). 
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so yam matto 'ksadyutenSL, ii, 62, 6 ; daivam hi prajnam 
musnati, ii, 58, 18 ; jnanam yai nama pratyaksam, v, 43, 
48 ; nityodyogaig ca kridadbhih ; prsthacchinnan paj’Q- 
vacchinnan, x, 8, 116 ; tasya ksiptan bhallan hi, 
vii, 92, 9 (short before ks ?) ; ^ brahman kiiii knrmah 
kiiii karyam, E,. vii, 33, 12 (kurmahe in G.).^ In vi, 16, 
22 rzr 629, B. has Qvetosnisam Qvetahayaih, where C. has 
Qvetosnisam Qvetacchatraih. As regards the licence, in 

ix, 4, 31, appears (after w _) ca te bhrata instead 

of the ca bhrata te of C. Compare v, 121, 7, where bhr 
may fail to make position, inanena bhrastah svargas te. 
In Kala 16, 37, both B. and C. have katham ca nasta 
jhatibhyah (for bhrasta). The type is antique, withal 
with caesura after the fourth syllable, as in some of the 
examples above, and in Maim ii, 120 = Mbh. v, 38, 1 == 
xiii, 104, 64, urdhvam prana hy utkramanti (v. 1. vyutkra- 
manti in Mahabhasya, IS. xiii, p. 405). 

23, H w The same question arises here in re- 

gard to the length of the first syllable of the second foot. 
Other examples are extremely rare: presayamasu raja- 
nam, i, 141, 14 ; bhagavan devarsmaih tvarh, hi, 273, 4 ; 
sarva^aucesu brahmena, xiii, 104, 112 ; kirii tu Kamasya 
pritj’^artham, E. v, 53, 13 ; yam pravarteyam sarngramam, 
G. vii, 38, 12.® This combination also is found in Manu, 
iv, 98, ata urdhvam tu cchandahsi. In vii, 6,245, C. has 
prapalayantah saihtrastah, where B. 146, 92, has prapa- 
layanta. This form occurs also E, ii, 36, 28 (with,v. 1.). 

24, w na ced v^chasi tvaiii dyutam, Nala, 26, 

8 ; Eudrasye ^va hi kruddhasyfl, vii, 192, 7. The form 
given by Oldenberg, loc. cit., from Manu is due to an 
oversight. Once in E. v, 23, 17, with v. 1. To avoid this 
form and wrong caesura, Nala 16, 18 has deham dhara- 
ya(n)tini dlnarn. In hi (kruddhasya), hi is probably to 
be read as a light syllable. 

^ This licence is Puranic and may be assumed here. 

2 Perhaps kurma should be read here for kurmah, as in ix, 32, 62, kim 
kurnia te priyam. In Mbh. vii, 52, 45 = 2,048, B. has kim kurma and C. has 
kirn kurmah kamam kamarha. 

® Perhaps for pravarteya, the middle, as in B. vii, 36, 30, evamvidhSni 
karmSni pravartata mahEbalah. 
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25, w w, diX^a panca ca praptanl, xii, 319, 21; Tipa- 

karinaiii mam viddhi, xiii, 96, 7; y^ljusam rcaiii samnaiii 
Cci, iii, 26, 3 ; narakapratisthas te syuh, v, 45, 8.^ 

26, w w ,.adyapraLlirti ^rivatsah, xii, 343, 132 (per- 

haps patliya) A The only case cited by Jacobi from K. is 
i, 65, 13, also of the same form, viiiacayati trailokyam. 
Both are in late additions. 


27, w w tvani iva yanta na hiyo 'sti, Nala 20, 18; 

saptadaqe ’man rajendra, v, 37, 1. The texts have eva 
for iva in l^Tala, which is iir)})ossible. Odd as are tliese 
forms they are not without Manavic authority and it is 
far more likely that iva was changed to eva than that eva 
was written for iva. Oldeiiberg, loc. cit., xxxv, p. 184, 
gives examples from Mann (iii, 214 ; iv, 154). Not in K. 

Fourth vipula, __ vy __ No. 28 is the usual form, though 
Nos. 29-32 are not uncommon in Mbh. and are found occa- 
sionally in E. On the caesura, usually after the fourth 
syllable, see Jacobi, Gurupilj., p. 51.^ 

28, ^ BrhaspatiQ co ’^ana cil; nitihur muhiir 

inuhyamanah; anantaraih rajada.rali, 11. ii, 89, 14; vfly- 
asyatam piijayaii me, E. iv, 7, 14 ; so 'vastratfim atmanaq 
Cil ; aksapriyali satyavadi ; Visnoh padam preksainanrih, 
E. ii, 68, 19. Vaikhauasa viilakhilyah, E. iii, 6, 2. 
Coesura: tadai Va ganta ’smi tirthany, iii, 92, 17 ; Yudhi- 
sthirenai Vam ukto, iii, 201, 8 ; Yudhisthirasya hmyatram, 
iii, 233, 50; Dhanaujayasyai ’sa kamah, v, 77, 19; rajas 
tamaq ca ^bhibhuya, vi, 38, 10. 

29, w pflrisvaktaQ ca ’rjunenn, ; aiulditvan 

nirgunatvat ; aprcche tvaih svasti te ‘stu ; ekah panthri 


1 The first example may be pathya and the three last are so good hyper- 
meters that the change may be at least suspected, yaju^iliii rcarii (ca) ; iipa- 
karinam (tu) ; narakapratisthas b* tu syuh. 

2 Compare the second note to No. 15, and p. 242 ft. 

8 Jacobi, Ramayana, p. 25, states that in R. ii-vi there are only thirty- 
eight ca^es oi ienrth xipnVa, an^ el these a\\ but seven lollov^ 1^ 

the Mahabharata the same vipula occurs on an average as many times 
in a compass equivalent to only half the sixth book of the Itamayana. ns 
statement therefore must restrict the somewhat Ramayanesque utterance o 
Oldenberg. who in ZDMG. vol. xxxv, ,). 184, Bomerkungon zur rh*., no des 
51oka, says that this metre in general is common in Manu, but _ ^ 

restricted in epic poetry.” a statement which is true of the Kamayana and of 
parts of the Mahabharata. Compare above, pp. 2i4 It. 
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bralimananam ; ete nagah Mdraveyah, E. vi, 50, 49; 
VidyutkegM garbliam apa, R. vii, 4, 18, and 23. The 
measure is grouped in v, 35, 60-62, papaiii kurvan papaklr- 
tih . . . punyaiii kurvan punyaklrtih . . . nastaprajiiah 
papain eva, etc. 

30, w w _ iia samano brahmanasya ; jatarupaih drona- 

meyam; atra gatha klrtayantl; atra gatha bhiimigitah; 
rajaputra pratyaveksa; kama esa krodha esa ; Diirskake- 
tuQ Cekitanah Ka^irajah, vi, 25, 5 ; evain ukte ISTaisadhena ; 
evam ukta Ravaiiena, R. vii, 23, 5, 34; ekavarnau eka- 
vesaii ekartipan, ib. 40; prapnuyamo brahmalokam, R, vi, 
66, 24. The measure occurs oftenest in such repetitions 
as urdhvareta urdhvalifigali, lokavrttad rajavrttam, etc.; 
proper names (as above) ; and in some set phrases, of 
which the commonest is an instrumental after evam uktah 
or uktva (which also is a common tristubh opening, evam 
ukte Yainadevena, etc.) or the stereotyped evam uktah 
pratyuvaca, e. g., i, 145, 27 ; viii, 24, 5 ; 34, 144, etc. 

31, w _ w kamcit kalam usyatam vai, iii, 216, 12 ; 

mumocai Va parthive ’ndrah, R. vii, 33, 17 (v. 1. in G.). 

32, __ w — ^ , (jalabhastram agmavarsam, iii, 167, 33; 
avicalyam etad uktam, iii, 294, 31 ; kiih nimittam icchaya 
me, R. vii, 16, 5; paksinaQ catuspado va, R. vii, 30, 10 
(v. 1. in G.), cited by Jacobi for abhorrent cmsiira.^ 

33, yajurmaya rnmayaq ca, C. xii, 10,400, cor- 
rected in B. 285, 126, to yajurmayo ^ ; tatha ^Qramavasike 
tu, C. XV, 1,105. This latter is in a benedictive stanza at 
the end of A9 ram a -Par van. It is not in B. 

Minor Ionic, v/ '.y — These forms are all separately spor- 
adic. They are found both in the earlier, XJpanishad, and 
the later, Purana, qloka.^ I have called the measure the 
fifth vipula merely to indicate that, while each special 

1 A Puranic measure ; compare jitadevayajnabhap’ah, Ag. P. iv, 4, etc. 

2 A clear case of sacrifice of grammar, sandhi, to metre, as above in No. 7. 

8 For example, Agni P. x, 23, where the pada ends da^a devah. Here top 

is found the major Ionic, e. g., ib. xiv, 1, a pada ending in Dauryodhani (so 
Vayu P. vii, 27); also the diiambus, e. g., Ag. P. iv. 11. The older of these 
Puranas has three cases of minor Ionic in the compass of two short sections, 
Vayu, V, 34, para^ ca tu prakrtatvat ; vi, 16, sa vedavady upadanstrah ; and 
again, ib., 17. In Vayu Ixi, 108, rgyajuhsaraatharva (-rupine brahmane 
namah), we must read sama-atharva, as minor Ionic. 
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34, 


35, 


combination is sporadic, the ending itself is not a great 
rarity in Mbh., tliougli not found in E. (except as shown 
in No. 36). 

1 __ w — w w _ Bhaglrathaih yajainanriiii, vii, GO, 8 ; tato 
h'juno ^aravarsaih, iii, 39, 36; 46, 52; hayan dvipans 
tvarayanto, ix, 9, 47 ; satyavratab purumitrah, vi, 18, 11 
repeated from v, 58, 7 ; yan mamakaili pratipaiinajii, C. 
vii, 8,133 (emended in B. 179,20) ; tapasvino dhrtimantah, 
xii, 269, 10. 

Jacobi, Gurupuj., p. 51, gives other examxdes of this 
and of No. 35, from the Mahabharata 

y — yilda ca ’yaiii na bilhet!, i, 75, 53; xii, 

26, 14; 252, 5; 263, 15^; gata^rikan hrtaiTijyan, iii, 267, 
17; kamaiii deva r^ayac c^, xii, 349, 78; svayaih yajnair 
yajamanah, xii, 341, GO; etaih dharmam krtavantah, xii, 
245, 18 ; maurvlghosastanayitnuh, vi, 14, 27 ; Qakrnmutre 
■'nivasatvam, xiii, 82, 24; YiQvamitro Jamadagnih, vii, 
190, 33; xiii, 93, 21; Jarasandhir Bhagadattah, xv, 32, 
10. Here belongs the mutilated pada of Nala 24, 13, 
saksad devan apahaya, which now appears in botli texts 
as apahaya (but apahaya tu ko gacchet, in (jl. 11). A 
similar case will be found under No. 3C. The measure has 
suffered the same fate in Maim ix, 101, wliere abhicaro 
has been changed to abhicaro (though w w _ _ occurs in 
Mann ii, 85), The same change may be suspected in xii, 
300, 44, asadhutvaih parivadah ; 297, 25, atra tesaui adbi- 

karah. See No. 3(). .. 

86 parivittih parivetta (Manu iii, li-h 

34, 4 ; 1 65, 68 ; ustravainis tri9ataih ca, ii, 51 , 4 ; I'^'Qura- 
strad vasudano, 52, 27 -, Kurukarta Kuruvasi, xiii, li, 10-. 

pe.,.,,. »..o 0. 

aJlilkAh. It is t, be obsema. bowe-.e, 

1 This h an old formula 

pathya form, na bibheti yada ca ;^„kasman (na bibheti parac 

this patliya is found in xii, .1-7, ' ’ _ .rfviiate loko lokan no ’dvijate ca 
ca yah). Compare vi, 36, 15, yasman no dvijate 

yah, witli v. 1. in xii, 263, 24. The Phammap. has kan- 

i S. II. 1, ». » = 510. .e T. 90, «, p.wl- 

ham dhannam vippahaya. Jacobi g 
kat patilokam. 
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that the analogous pratikarah and parirarah occur both in 
Mbh., R., and Eaghuv. (xv, 16; xvii, 55) as pathj^a forms, 
and all these cases may be such (but in abhlcarah the 
older MSS. have this form). In vii, 81, 13, B. has apra- 
meyam pranamato, where C. 2,898 has pranamantau. G. 
ii, 5, 24 has yatprasadad abhisiktam for yatprasadenS, 
(Jacobi, Earn., p. 25); and G. vi, 70, 15, vajiasamspargasa- 
mahs trin (v. 1. in E.). 

37, drasta ’sy adya vadato 'sman, iii, 133, 14; 

adhastac catura^itir, vi, 6, 11; yavan artlia udapiine, vi, 
26, 46 (compare v, 46, 26, yatho ^dapane mahati). 

38, bhucaraya bhuvanaya, xiii, 14, 305. 

Major Ionic, ^ . Cmsura after fourth or fifth. Spor- 

adic and only in Mbh. 

39, — ^ Umasahayo vyaladhrk, iii, 167, 44 ; ilhag- 

caro naktaihcarah, xiii, 17, 47 ; atrai Va tisthan ksatriya, 
V, 45, 21 ; tan preksyainano *pi vyatham, x, 7, 51 ; etaii 
ajitva sad rath an, vii, 75, 29. In E. vi, 111, 93, viinr^ya 
buddhya praqritaih, pra is light ; v. 1. with third vipula, 
dharmajnahJ In C. ii, 2,107, tadarthakainah Bandavan ma 
druhah Kurusattama, wdiere B. 62, 14 has tadarthakamas 
tad vat tvaiii ma druhah Bandavan nrpa, apparently changed 
for the metre. Similarly, in vii, 2,513, C. has aqnwatas 
tasya svanam, changed in B. 72, 37, to svanaih tasya. 

40, gayanti tva(m) gayatrinah, xii, 285, 78 

(Eig Veda, i, 10, 1). 

^ , w , evam ukto 'tha 'cvacya tarn {?), see Ko. 

21 (ad finem)] 

41, ^ — j abhijanami brahmanam, v, 43, 56, but 

perhaps to be read with diiambic close (No. 46). 

42, w w v^ — , adrcyanta saptarsayah, iii, 187, 46. 

Diiambus, __ A few sporadic cases (identical with 

posterior padas). One case, No. 45, in E. 

43, — w — w — sa cen mamara Smjaya, vii, 55, 49 ; 67, 
20; avisthalam, vrkasthalam v, 72, 15; 82, 7; tasmat 
Samantapaficakam, ix, 55, 9: anvalabhe hiranmayam, v, 
35, 14. Compare also the long extract, described above 
on p. 238, from xii, 322. 

1 Probably (Jacobi, loc. cit, pp. 26-26) pr fail to make position here. 

So perhaps tr and vy in M. ? Compare note to No. 15 and No. 26. 
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44, Nalam ntoa ’rimardanam (B. and C. 

have dainanam), Nala, 12, 105 ; tad vai deva upasate, v, 
4G, 1 (but in viii, 84, 12, Dur 3 ^odhanam upasante, as else- 
where) ; brahmanaiii tva ^atakratum, xii, 285, 78 (as in 
No. 40). 

45, yatra gatva na qocatl, iii, 180, 22 ; (saih 

or) aksipantim iva prabhain, Nala, 3, 13. With the first 
(antique) example compare in the tristubh specimens 
below: yatra gatva na ^nuqocanti dhlrah. The case in 
Nala has been unnecessarily emended. It may belong 
here, or pr may fail to make position. No. 41 may be- 
long here. 

46, w — w w ya ca vai bahii^mjinam, vii, 73, 43 (but 

in a passage wanting in C.). 

Professor Jacobi’s list of metrically false ” padas in 
Gurupiij., p. 53, includes praha (sic) vaco brhattaram, 
which would give another form; but it has been taken 
up through an oversight, as the words form part not of 
a (^loka but of a jagatl, Yudhisthirah praha vaco brhatta- 
ram, viii, 71, 39. So from vi, 23, 8 is cited a metri- 
cally false ” pada, but it is a perfectly regular 2 ^osterior 
pada. 


Posterior Pada of Epic Qloka. 

1, — manusyadehagocarilh, etc. (above, p. 238). 

Also in Manu, ix, 48, as posterior pada, ww. 

2, ^ kratunam daksiiiavatam ; ekahaih jagaris- 

3 ^atl; samyak cai ’va prac^asita; sarve qmvantu daivatah 
(sic!), K. ii, 11, 16 (devatah in G.); mahilprasthanikaih 
(sic) vidhim, B. vii, 109, 3. 

3, \j nrpate dharmavatsal^ ; QyS,qmro me narot- 

tamah ; tosayisyami bhratanlm, viii, 74, 30; karayamasa- 
tur nrpan. Between this and No. 5 there is sometimes 
only a difference of editing, as in yad akurvanta tac 
chmu, xviii, 3, where B. has^ the grammatically correct 
form. 

4, ^ vyy— tvaya qrnga^atair nrpah; bhavadbhir pra- 

tibodhitah; Punyaqloka iti Qrutah; bhidyante bahavah 
(sic) Qilah, E. vi, 66, 11. 
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5 , — — yilgapat samalianyata ; kaliisikrtalocanali ; 

Virasena iti snia ha ; ^ na svapami niqas tada (JSTala, 13, 61, 
grammar sacrificed) ; mrgayam iipacakrame (common ter- 
minal). Caesura: surasarathir uttamah ; Yisnuna prabha- 
visnuna, R. vii, 11, 17. Apparently avoided in mrdnanti 
(sic) kuQakantakan, R. ii, 27, 7 ; bruvantim mantharaih 
tatah, R. ii, 8, 13; 12, 57; tapasa sma for smah, R. i, 
65, 19, etc. 

6, .ww nikrntata nikrntata ; ^kampayata medi- 

nim ; yah paQ3^ati sa pac^yati ; saiiijrva qaradah qatam ; 
Yisnutvam upajagmivan. Caesura: taiii vai iiaravarotta- 
mam ; samaqvasilii ma cucah; jagama diqain uttaram ; 
kridapayati ^"ositah, R. vii, 32, 18. In R. vii, 22, 2, ratho 
me (sic) upanlyatam, the metre seems as unnecessarily 
avoided as souglit in the preceding example. 

7, — w — w—, madhumatlih trivar tin again, xiii, 26, 84 ; 
caturaqltir ucchritah, vi, 6, 11 (v. 1. in C.) ; Ivauqiki plta- 
vasinl, vi, 23, 8. In R. the pada paitrpitamahair dhruvrdh 
has a V. 1. that destroys its value. ^ 

For w — (and v./ ) as last foot of the hemi- 

stich, see above, p. 242 ff. 

^ N. 1, 1, suto ball, is a stereotyped ending. 

2 These cases (except the first) are cited by Jacobi, Earn ay ana, p. 25, etc. 
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^ v_/w w Ad 

1, Ad v>_ , passim, caesura after the fourth or fifth. 

syllable, inclining to the latter place, often irregular or 
neglected: ^ hiinatyaye kaksagato yatha ’gnih, tatha dahe- 
yam saganan prasahya, viii, 74, 56-57 ; iia Tandavan qre- 
sthataran nilianti, i, 1, 188 c; Qamena dharmeiia nayena 
yukta, ii, 75, 10 a ; prabruhi me kim kararnyam adya, i, 3, 
176 0 ; Bhismaya gacchami hato dvisadbhih, vii, 2, 30 d ; 
yo veda vedan na sa veda vedyam, v, 43, 52 c ; Madradhi- 
paya pravarah Kuninam, ix, 17, 41 d ; sa qantim apnoti 
na kamakaml, vi, 26, 70 d. Caesura after second, in na 
ceil, nigrhnisva sutaih sukhaya, iii, 4, 13 d ; after fourth, in 
refrain of vii, 118, 11 d ; 140, 15 d ; or elsewhere in : yaq 
cittam anveti parasya raj an, virah kavih svam avamanya 
drstim, ii, 63, 4a-b; artho 'py aiu^asya tathai ^va rajan, 
i, 92, 5c; vasansi divyani ca bhanuraanti, ii, 77, 7 b ; evaiii 
karisyami yatha bravisi, iii, 5, 22 a; gad«asibrihiidravinani 
ca te 'sti, viii, 76, 17 d ; ye ca ’^vamedhavablirthe plutah- 
♦ gfih, xiii, 102, 41 c. In jagatl : Kanadanamanam ajani 
maheqvaram ; H. 3, 85, 16 b ; taiii dharmarajo vimana iva 
’bravit, iii, 25, 7 a. The only tris^bh in Kala has this 
form, iii, 76, 53. Also hypermetric. 

In the Bamayana this is the typical pada. 

Ad Kj \y Ad 

2, Ad — passim, caesura after fourth or fifth: yada 

Qrausaiii Vaiqravanena sardham, i, 1, 166 a; vimucya ’ranye 
sva^arlradhatiin, i, 91, 7 d ; bhittva ^nlkaih laksyavaraih, 
dharayam, i, 187, 22 b ; kauqyam brsyam assva yatho ’pa- 
josam, iii, 111, 10 a ; mamai ’tan vamyau parigrhya rajan, 
iii, 192, 64 a; na mitradhrun naikrtikah krtaghnah, xiii, 

1 On the CBDSura here, see above on the upajati stanza. 
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73, 15 a* In jagatl : ayam jeta Madra-Kalinga-Kekayan, 
viii, C8, 11, Also liypermetric. Much rarer than No. 1. 

— ww — w — 2^ 

3; common, caesura after the fourth: yadi 

lokah Parthiva santi me 'tra, i, 92, 9b; na prthivyaih 
tisthati na ’ntarikse, v, 44, 26 e; tarn asahyaiii Visnum 
anantaviryam, v, 48, 88 a ; maghava ^haih lokapatham pra- 
janam, xiii, 102, 56 a ; tarn jahi tvam madvacanat pranu- 
niiah, iii, 192, 63 c ; na ’sya varsam varsati varsakale, n^ 
^sya bijaih rohati kala uptam, iii, 197, 12a~b; hrlnisevo 
Bharata rajaputrah, viii, 7, 18 a ; dyauh prtliivyam dha- 
syati bhuri vari, xiii, 159, 41 d. Change of caesura in 
jagati : eka eva ’gnir bahudha samiddhyate, iii, 134, 8 a. 
Also hypermetric. 

V-/ ^ 

4, w— antique and sporadic, caesura after the 

fourth (with long initial, as far as I have observed) : sar- 
vam ratriin adhyayanaih karosi, iii, 132, 10 c; acaryena 
atmakrtam vijanan, so to be read, v, 44, 14 a; yam man- 
yeta tarn pratihrstabuddhih, C. v, 1,697 c (B. 44, 14 c, 
manyate) ; aka^e ca apsu ca te kramah syat, so to be read, 
V, 48, 86, d. 

wvy M 

6, ww_, antique,^ and I think unique : antavatah 

ksatriya te jayariti (lokan janah karmana nirmalena), v, 
44, 24\a. See No. 11. 

Between Nos. 4 and 5, in the order of the schedule, 
should be found the tristubh pada — 
but I am unable to give any example from the Bharata, 
and the only case known to me in the Eamayana, G. vii, 
89, 19, virnanavaram bahuratnamanditara, is added to a late 
book (not in EB.). It is, however, not unknown in Bud- 
dhistic verse, e. g., Dh. P. 144, pahassatha dukkham idaiii 
anappakain, with the caesura to be expected for such a 
form. [The new ed. (not MSS.) has pahassatha.] 

M vy — .V/ ^ 

6, w , passim, often mixed with upajatis, caesura 

after the fourth : parasparam spardhayS preksamanah, i, 

1 E. g,, BAU. ir, 3, 13, jaksad ute 'vS 'pi bhayani pa’fyan. 
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187, 3 a ; tato 'bravid Yasudevo 'bhigamya, i, 191, 20 a ; 
devarsayo gubyakilq carana^ ca, i, 187, 7 b; prajM ca te 
Bliargavasye Va Quddha, iii, 4, 2 a ; Qatriih qadeb qasater 
va (jyater va, viii, 42, 32 c; Kariias tvaran mam upayat 
pramathi, viii, 67, 12 d; yat tat Prtbaih vag iivaca ’ntar- 
ikse, viii, 68, 10 a, etc. In jagatl, xiii, 102, 44 c, etc. 
Also in hypermetric form, atithivratah suvrata ye jana 
vai, ib. 19 a ; sada kumaro, yatra sa plaksarajah, ix, 43, 
49 d,^ etc. If pr make position, divyena riipena ca prajn- 
aya ca, iii, 186, 25 c (but caesura indicates that ca is to 
be read, No. 1). 


7, M — w , passim, especially in upajatis, caesura 

after the fourth or fifth when the initial is short (light) ; 
after the fourth when the initial is long (heavy) as a 
q,rilinl verse (pada), which is even more common than the 
vatoriiu pada, both in its full form and in its party shape 

V-/ In hypermetric form this pada with 

a heavy initial is a vaiqvadevi pada (common as such and 
found also as a complete vai^vadevl stanza) : rape Quram 
dharmarajeiia suta, i, 1, 207 b ; nihanmi ^maih vipram 
adya pramathya, iii, 192, 65 b; Nalo hy aksfiir nirjitah 
Puskarena, viii, 91, 13 b ; satam vrttam ca ’daclita hya- 
vrttah, i, 87, 10 d; hatam parthena ^havesv apradhrsyam, 
i, 1, 205 b; no ’tsraksye ‘ham Yamadevasya vamyau, iii, 
192, 58 c ; mitram minder nandateh priyater va, viii, 42, 
31 c ; with an unusual word-division, muni^restha rgbhir 
anarcur igam, xvi, 4, 28 b. As vaiQvadevI also, pratyamn- 
ayantu tvaiii hi enam ma hihsih, iii, 197, 17 d, where 
hiatus must be read (C. has prapayantu); raja Gaudhar- 
yah skandhadege Vasajjya, xv, 15, 9 c, etc. In C. xiii, 
4,863 c, ye 'dhlyante se ^tihasam puranam, the grammar is 
corrected in B. 102, 21 (No. 6). See also the note follow- 
ing No. 11, where — w w appears as the second foot of 
the hypermetric pada. With initial hypermeter, krtinam 
vlrairi (v. 1. dhiraiii) danavanaih ca badham, H. 2, 72, 
33 b. 

1 One pada, c, of the half-vaigvadevi in K. v, 63, 33, is of this form, angair 
prahrstaih kSryasiddMm viditTa. See above, p. 320. 
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In tlie Eamayana, saiiisiddhartliah sarva evo ’gravlryah, 
B. vi, 11, 30 b (with a case of No. 13), not in G. ; also 
in a proverb, E. (B.) vii, 59, 3, 33 d (2:>raksipta) : na tat 
satyaih yac chalena hiuviddham, where G. vii, 64, 33, has 
satyaiii na tad yac chalam abhyupaiti. Mbh. v, 35, 58 d, 
has na tat satyam yac clialena ^bhynpetam. 

KJ W ^ 

8, , rather common, caesura after the fourth, 

used chiefly in phrases and proper names, but often with- 
out constraint : pratikiilaiii karmanam papam ahuh, i, 89, 
4a; bahuvittan PandavaiiQ cej jayas tvam, ii, 63, 9c; 
paribhute pauruse Dhartarastre, C. vii, 72 b (B. 2, 21, para- 
bhiite);^ avasaih vfii brahmanacchadmana ^ham, viii, 42, 
4 a, etc. ; but the long (heavy) initial is more common : 
yatra gatva na ^nuqocaiiti dhirah, i, 93, 8d; tatra yuyaiii 
karma krtva Visahyam, i, 197, 25 c; evam ete Pandavah 
sambabhuvuh, ib. 35 a; durvibhasam bhiisitam tvadrqena, 
ii, 66, 2a; ko hi divyed bharyaya rajaputra, ib. 67, 5b; 
tasya duhkhe ‘py ah^abhajah sahayah, iii, 5, 20 b; na 
^nuyoga brahmananara bhavanti, iii, 192, 56 a; evam ukte 
Vamadevena rajan, ib. 57, a; so ib. 62, c; 64, a; v, 48, 
96 b; 71, 2 a; vi, 20,1c; vii, 2, 31c; viii, 37, 22 c, etc.; 
irayantam bharatlin bliaratlnam, v, 71, 2a; brahmaiulmliii 
hastibhir na ’sti krtyam, xiii, 102, 13 a; duskrtaiii va 
kasya hetor na kuryat, xii, 73, 22 d. In jagatl, sa maheu- 
drah stuyate vai mahadhvare, xiii, 159, 28 c. Also in 
hypermetric form. ^ 

This measure is often divided by the words (as in some 
of the examples above, or in iii, 134, 36 a, mahad ^iuk- 
thyaih giyate, sama ca ^gryara) in such a way as to make 
a second Cccsura after the seventh syllable, with the last 
three (6-7) syllables included in one word. It is an 
antique measure of the Upanishads and Buddhistic writ- 
ings^ and is clearly decadent in the epic, being far less 
common than the two preceding combinations, Nos. 6 
and 7. 

1 The case in vii, 9,468 a, da^a ca 'nye ye puram dharayanti, is also uncer- 
tain, as B. 201, 76 c, has daya 'py anye. 

2 It is the only form found with trochaic opening in the Dhammapada ; vs. 
354, sabdadanam dhammadanam jinatL 
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^ w ^ 

9) ^ — w , sporadic, but also found in hyperraetric 

form ; caesura after the fourth : yada ’Qr^usam Arjunam 
devadevam, i, 1, 162 a (165 a); na hi jnanam alpakalena 
qakyam, iii, 133, 10 c ; vanaspatyam ayasam parthivam 
va, iii, 186, 25 b; iu vii, 179, 24 c, B. has apaqyaina lo. 
hitabhraprakaqam, where C. 8,138, has tarn pagyamah. The 
corresponding measure with the vatormi cadence, Ko. 15, 
is more frequent. 

(9b), Note: Between Nos. 9 and 10 should stand examples of 

w , but I have only Hariv. 2, 72, 44 a, 

vyailjano jano ‘tha vidvan samagrah, and in this case it 
is clear that we may have a resolved semi-vowel and hy- 
permeter: vi-ahjano ja-no Tha vidvan samagrah. Similar 
hypermeters are given in the discussion above, p. 288. 
Compare the resolution ib. 45 a, tri-ambakam pustidam vo 
bruvanam (texts, also 7,434, tryambakam). 

^ \J W irl 

10, , sporadic, csesura after the fourth: yene 

V.chasi tena kamaiii vrajasva, iii, 133, 2b; na ^nlQvara 
Idr^aih jatu kuryat, iii, 197, 24 c. Not rare in Vedic 
rhythms. Sporadic also as hypermeter, p. 289. 

KJ \J \J \J M (?) 

11, , questionable. The text of v, 44, 25 b has 

krsnain atha hljanaiii kadravaiii va, which can be read only 
yith hiatus. I suspect that originally atho or atha stood 
in the verse. Compare p. 300, and the choriambic opening 
which precedes this passage, cited above as No. 5. Pos- 
sibly the prose in xii, 343, 20 may have once been verse. 
It begins with vedapuranetihasaprainanyat. 

Note : To tliese cases of party-formed qalini padas must 
be added the hypermetric analogue of the i^loka’s fourth 
vipula with final brevis, which from its first foot belongs 
more particularly under No. 7, to wit, yas tvam devanam 
mantravitsu purodhah, xiv, 9, 5 b. 

isil \j w vy \J — ^ 

12, — — , passim, caesura after fourth, common in. 

upajatis : sa ca ’pi tad ryadadhat sarvam eva,.i, 197, 32 a ; 
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na hi tvaja sadrQl kacid asti, iii, 186, 23 a; vSci ksnro 
niqitas tiksnadharah, i, 3, 123 b; paqcad ayaih Sahadevas 
tarasvT, i, 191, 9b; jasmat ^ striyaiii vivadadhvam sabha- 
yam, ii, 71, 17 b; satye rato guruQUQrusaya ca, xiii, 73, 
26 b. In jagatl, kaccit sukham svapisi tvam Brhaspate, 
xiv, 9, 1 a. To this category belongs perhaps iii, 192, 
68 a ; but see No. 24. Not rare (e. g. iii, 197, 11 c ; 16 d ; 
V, 42, 6 c ; 44, 14 d, etc.) are the hypermetric forms 

^ ww SiS shown above (initial and 

inserted), pp. 286, 289.' 

KJKJ KJ ^ 

13, ^ ww , passim, ccesura after fourth, common in 

upajiitis: idaiii ^reyah paramam manyamanah, also sruh- 
khya yogah pararaaiii yam vadanti, iii, 186, 2(3 a and e ; 
svarge loke Qvavatarii na ’sti dhisnyam, xvii, 3, 10 a. Other 
examples under the vatormi stanza (also hypermetric). 

In the Eamayana, vi, 11, 30 (with a case of No. 7) : 
bhartuh sarve dadrquQ ca ^nanaiii te, not in G. ; hyper- 
metric, ib. V, 63, 33 d. 

^ KJ \J KJ W M 

14, ww , common, caesura after the fourth: nava- 

nitam hrdayam brahinanasya, i, 3, 123 a; tata esriin bha- 
vitai S^a hitakalah, i, 197, 7 d ; yadi cai Vain vihitah 
^aiiikarena, i, 198, 4 a ; upasargad bahudha sudateQ ca, viii, 
42, 33 a; yadi dandah sprcate 'punyapapam, xii, 73, 22 a; 
so in xiii, 169, 27, and 42 (initial w and _ .) ; sailti loka 
bahavas te narendra, i, 92, 16 a; esa dharmah paramo yat 
svakena, iii, 4, 7 c ; agnihotrad aham abhy^gata Vmi, iii, 
186, 22 a; tasya mulat saritah prasravanti, ib. 28 c; nai 
Va gakyarii vihitasyS 'payanam, C. i, 7,329 c (but B. 198, 
1, na vai) ; kasya hetoh sukrtam n^ma kuryat, xii, 73, 
22 c; sampraharslQ Cyavanasya Vighoram, xiv, 9, 32 b; 
10, 22 a and 30 b. Also hyperraetric. 

1 I think that this is the way such early stanzas must he read as appear, 
e. g., in Pra^na iv (10), 11, c, where l>-c read : (h) pranS bhutSni | sampra- 
tisthanti yatra; (c) tad aksaram ve- 1 dayate yas tu somya. The alternative 

is a choriambus with the scolius vj but on this see the remarks 

above, p. 281. 
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\j wvy 

15, M v> , common/ caesura after the fourth: tato 

divyam ajaram prapya lokam, i, 89, 17 a ; purodhaya su- 
krtaih duskrtarii va, i, 90, 18 b ; tad eve ’dam upapannam 
vidlianain, i, 198, 1 d ; tad evai ’tad ava(^asya ’bhyupaiti, 

ii, 56, 16 c ; pranetaram rsabhaih Yadavanam and drastaro 
hi Kuravas tarn sainetah, v, 71, 3b and 4a; tad icchami 
na sa taiii yajayeta, xiv, 9, 4d ; so iii, 5, 22 b ; v, 48, 57 c ; 
vii, 145, 94 a, etc. ; with long or heavy initial, tat tat pra- 
pya na vihanyeta dhlrah, i, 89, 7 e ; praptarh rajyam asa- 
patnain punas taih, i, 1, 216 d; taiii sarvasya bhuvanasya 
prasutih, i, 232, 14 c; tatra dyutam abhavan no jaghan- 
yam, iii, 34, 13 a ; tain manyeta x)itaram mataram ca, v, 
44, 9 c ; hiiisavegam udaropasthavegam and ninda ca 'sya 
hrdayaih no ’pahanyat, xii, 279, 17 b and d; durgaih janma 
iridlianaih ciX ’pi rajau, xii, 319, 110 a ; in C. i, 3,662 d, 
kuryad eva, where F>. 92, 18 d, has evaiii. Other cases in 

iii, 4, 22 b; 197, 9 a and 16 b; vii, 2, 21c; xii, 73, 26 c; 
206, 27 c and 29 d; xiii, 71, 18 d; 94, 43 b; 159, 19 d, 
etc., all with cmsura after the fourth syllable. Earely 
hy perm e trie. 

In xii, 60, 47 c, the second foot ends in brevis ! It 
is, however, forced by the meaning: ekaiii sama | yajur 
ek'lm 1 rg eka. In regard to na ’nyah pantha ay an ay a 
vidyate, see the paragraph on the scolius, p. 279, where 
also is cited caturdvaram purusaiii caturmukham. and 
•another similar pada. 


— \j \j \j — 

16, — — \j\j , quklam ekam aparam ca ’pi krsnam, i, 

197, 32 d. I have no other examples of this opening. 

\J KJ KJ V-/ — 

17, vyvy ww , antique and sporadic, caesura after the 

fourth: Qamarthinam upayataih KuiTmam, i, 1, 175b; rjur 
inpiur ani'Qahsah ksamavan, xii, 63, 8c; ye tad vidur 
ainrtas te bhavanti, v, 44, 31 d; 45, 18 d. BAU. iv, 4, 14, 
etc. (ya etad). 

1 This is the only case where the fourth syllable is a brevis in a common 
combination. ’ 

so 
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KJ KJ \J KJ W 

18, wvyw— , antique and unique, virajaso vitamaskS 

vi^okah, xiii, 102, 32 b. The same repeated below has, in 
35, supunyagandha viraja viQokah (hypermetric in 42, 
supunyagandha viraja vlta^okah). Compare ib. 38. Imi- 
tation of Chand. viii, 1, 5; Maitri, vi, 25, etc. With chori- 
ambic opening in a sporadic hypermeter, p. 294. 

M KJ KJ ^ 

19, com mon, caesura af ter fourth or fifth : y u vain 
digo jauayatho daqagre, i, 3, C4 a ; ajo hi qastram agilat 
kilai ^kah, ii, 06, 8 a; (after i 3 ’am Gauge Ti niyatam prati- 
stha, xiii, 26, 88 a, Xo. 20), ib. c, in hypermetric form, pratas 
trivarga glirtavalia vipa 2 )ma (tlie same without caesura, 
ib. 94, 13 d, below) ; te bhanavo ‘pj anusrtuQ caraiiti, i, 3, 
65 c; te maiii ^^atba vyabhicaranti nityam, i, 76, 52 b; 
raja ^ham asam ilia sarvabhauiiiah, i, 89, 15 a; jaiiimahe 
Vidura ^^atpriyas tvam, ii, 64, Ic; I(^o Thavisyad apara- 
jitatma, ii, 71, 18 d ; brahmadvisaghiiam amrtasya yonim, 
vii, 201, 67 d; Vaivasvatasya sadane mahatman, xiii, 102, 
14c; also i, 90, 6c: ii, 63, 6c; iii, 4, 12, a; 186, 8d; 
186, 25 d ; xiii, 90, 48 a, etc. In jagatl : evam bruvanam 
ajinair vivasitam, ii, 77, 19 a; parajitesu bharatesii dur- 
manah, vii, 2, 8c; kulambharau anaduhah qataiii (^-atan, 
xiii, 93, 32 a. In i, 90, 24c-d = v, 35, 45 this measure is 
combined with tliat of the next number : maiulgnihotram 
uta manainaunain (etc., see Xo. 20). The tendency is to 
give up this measure for the choriamb, and so grammar 
suffers, as in ix, 59, 10 b: ye ca ’py 2 k.\xrwanta sadasya- 
vastram. This old metre, which is Vedic and is found in 
the Upanishads, is already passing aw'ay in the epic, 
though it can scarcely be called rare. In some parts it is 
rarer than in others, and it still survives in the Puranas. 
In the seventh hookas three hundred odd tristubhs, for 
example, it occurs only in the two places cited above ; the^ 
fourth book in its two hundred has only one case (in 
jagati form), iv, 14, 51 d ; the thirteenth, with three 
hundred odd tristubhs, has eight cases; the second, in one 
hundred and fifty-odd, has five. Other jagati cases are 
in i, 197, 20 a; iii, 134, 10 c; xiv, 9, 30 c (all with caesura 
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after the fourth) ; and v, 71, 5 a, rsiih sanatanatanam 
vipaqcitam. 

In the Kamayana, this metre is found in G. ii, 25, 42, 
and 79, 40, where occur respectively the padas : 
athai Vam a^rupariptirnalocana 
tarn artam aQruparipuriianetram 
In the former case, B. has aQrupratipurna. This is the 
usual phrase, as in R. vii, 40, 31, viyogajaQrupratipurna- 
locanah (in Qloka, a^rupliritalocanah, R. vi, 45, 27). The 
latter of the two padas above is not in B. at all. There is 
also a varied reading in R. vii, 77, 21, sarvam tada ca 
’kathayan mame ’ti, for here G. 84, 19 has sarvaiii tada 
kathitavan mame Ti. Tlie measure, however, is not en- 
tirely confined to G., though it appears in B. only in two 
praksipta passages, iii, 56, pr. 25, Indrat pravrttim upala- 
bh^^a JanakI or Sita (’where G. has pratilabhya) ; vii, 37, 
3, 9; vidyotati jvalati bhati lokan. In G. v, 80, 24, na 
ced iyaih nac^ati vanarardita (not in B.), na^yati is prob- 
ably to be read (as usual). This measure is found in 
hypermetric form also in G. vi, 43, 37, criyaih ca kirtim 
ca samava}>nubi tvam, where B. has ^riyaiii ca kirtiiii 
ca ciraih sama(^nute, but perhaps samapimhi ought to be 
read in G. (or avapnuhi, as in R. vi, 59, 57, sthiram kirtim 
avapiiuhi). Such an hypernieter is found sporadically in 
Mbh. xiii, 26, 88 c (above) ; also with neglected caesura. 

^ \J \j 

20, ^ rather rare, caesura after fourth or fifth : 

avilcya vfii patisu kamavrttih, ii, 71, 3 c ; Visno retas tvam 
amrtasya nilbhih, iii, 114, 27 b ; manenadhltam uta mana- 
yajflah, i, 90, 24d = v, 35, 15; sabhayam yatra labhate 
'nuvadara, xii, 73, 16 b; caturdha cai ^nam upayati vaca, 
xii, 270, 23 ; nai ^sain ( !) uksa vahati no Ta vahah, xii, 343, 
19; iyaiii Gauge Ti, etc. (No. 19, line 3). Also in hyper- 
metric form. 

Like the last number, this is a decadent metre in the 
epic.^ The late fourth and seventh books have no certain 

^ In the Dhainniapada, tristubhs with \j \j \j — as second foot are numer- 

tcally equal to those with \j {eight each, as contrasted with ninety- 

six with choriambic middle). 
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examples. In the former there is none at all; in the 
latter, Yii, 200, 83 a, asannasya svaratharh tivratejah stands 
for C.^s reading, 9,340, svaratham ngratejah, but it may be 
one of B.’s frequent improvements. 

I have not noticed any epic pada with the form 

w, — such as is found in the earlier 

versification, e. g. Qukram adaya punar eti sthanam, BAIT, 
iv, 3, 11; nor with fourth brevis, except as hypermeters, 
p. 290, when three breves follow (qloka, Nos. 11, 12). 

Sporadic, or at most rare, are all the remaining forms. 

^ \J KJ ^ 

21, w — w ^ , sporadic, caesura after fourth or fifth : 

pura jagau maharsisafigha esah,^ v, 43, 50 b; Sanatsujfita 
yam imam paraiii tvam (brahmlih vacaiii vadase vi^varu- 
pam), V, 44, 1. In iii, 197, 13 a, and 13,285 (this has a 
vdi which is omitted in B., apparently because sada in 
B. is regarded as belonging to b) there is a parallel 
jagati, which I read : 

(a) jata hrasva praja pramlyate sada 

(b) na vai vasaih pitaro (a)sya kurvata 

The version of B. abandons a as too unmetrical, and 
omits vai, to make of b the pada : sadil na vasam pitaro 
*sya kurvata; while C. abandons b, and also refuses to 
recognize the hiatus, but keeps vai, which, however, with 
hiatus makes of the hemistich two padas, as given 
above. Compare the corresponding form in ^loka meas- 
ure. There is a parallel in the Maliabhasya : • 

no Khandikan jagama no Kaliilgan, 
but Weber, IS. vol. xiii, p. 368, reads jagarna, perhaps a 
warranted emendation (compare jagraha, ib. c). 

22, vy _ w — , sporadic or unique : svasti ^ty uktva 

maharsisiddhasanghah. I have lost the reference. 

These diiambic middles appear to be almost as rare 
in other popular verse. Only one case is found in the 

^ The whole stanza runs : chandafisi nSma ksatriya tSny Atharva pura 
jagau maharsisangha esah, chandovidas te ya uta na \lhitavedi na vedave- 
dyasya vidur hi tattvara. Pada c is explained under hypermeters. Both of 
the passages from which the two first extracts are taken are antiq^ue. 
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Dhammapacia and that is rather doubtful (vs. 281) : 
kayena ca j akusalam na kayira, with kayira for kayra.^ 

^ ^ 

23, — w ^ — j antique and sporadic, variable caesura : 

tadvrstimahna prasthitau balasya, i, 3, 63 d; vedan adh- 
iyita ’nahaiiikrtah syat, i, 89, 7b; manam na kuryan n^ 
^dadhita rosain, v, 44, 10 c ; in hypermetric form, bhaya- 
hitasya day am mama ’ntikat tvam, iii, 197, 17 c. 

In the Ramayana G. iii, 75, 74, Siimeruqrngagre gatam 
aninditfira, where B. has <^rngagragatam ; G. v, 11, 10, 
mattapramattanarii samakulani, where B. has mattapra- 
niattani; G. vi, 46, 74, sa bhutale nyastah kapipravirah, 
where B. has bhimabala ’bhipistah; G. vi, 51, 108, jagh- 
ana c^aktibhir vinastacetah, where B. has caktyrstigadS- 
kutharailn I have noticed no example in EB. 

In the Dhammapada this measure is also rare, thougk 
sometimes employed, as in Ko. 143 b: asso yatha bhadro 
kasanivittho atapino saiiivegino bhavatha. 

[23 b, See the note to No. 25.] 

w w ^ 

24, — w , sporadic or unique ; ubhau ca te jargr 

mrtyti vyatitau, xiv, 9, 5c; Iksvakavo yadi brahman Dalo 
va, iii, 192, 58 a (or wdtli 1 before br, No. 12.) Perhaps 
hyperraetric in Ilariv. C. 7,442 e, dhrtayudhah sukrtlnam 
uttamaujah, but B. 2, 72, 53, has sukrtlnam. 

^ \j \j ^ 

25, , rare, cmsura after the fourth : tada 

deviih rudantim tdm uvaca, i, 7,292 b in C., but rudatlm 
in B. 197, 17; na ca ’bhaksye kvacit kurvanti buddhim, 
xii, 141, 78 b ; so "ham iKii ’\Ci ’krtam piirvam careyam, 

i, 3,657 c in C., but in B. 92, 13; na ’caryasya 

^napdkrtya pravilsam, v, 44, 15 a ; tasmad etaiii daram 
fivic^ya Qesva, i, 107, 24 d (but in C. 7,299, aviqa ’trai ^"a 
^esva) ; vimucyo ’ccS-ir mahanadaiii hi sadho, xv, 15, 6 c.^ 

^ More probably: kayena ca aktisalarii na kayira, 'u \j ^ • [So 

the new ed., but with ca akUsalam suggested.] 

^ Por w ^ I have only H., loc. cit., p. 207, 

Spo devya |•8mam viyvadhatryo (No. 25^*), where B. inserts hi after rsinam, 
or a form with ^ — after that is, hypermetric opening. 
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— — .V ^ 

26 , — V , sporadic : 

samalivayat saiiirambhac cai ^"a kavynli, i, 76, 51 b ; mahac 
ca rtipam tad vai parvatebliyah, v, 44, 29 d. Also 


hypermetric, p. 291. 

w w ^ 

27, , sporadic and questionable : mahesva- 


sab KaikeyaQ ca ’pi sarve, C., iii, 15,654 b, but B. 268, 
16, has KektlyaQ ; rajo dhvastam Gandivena pravrttam, 
C. V, 1,869, but B. 48, 61; has Gandivena. At the cost 
of grammatical nicety, xii, 24, 27, avoids the cadence by 
having caturah for catvarali: caturhotraiii caturo vaji- 
mukhyah. For the hypermeter, see p. 291. 

[Note : etat sarvam anirde^enai ’vam uktam, xii, 108, 33 a, would 

be hypermeter of u(v) v — u, but see 

the note on p. 296.] 
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To pp. 44-45 : On the Maitri Ui)anishad. Compare also matrS, 
matter,’^ in Maitri vi, 6; the later Gita, 2, 14; and possibly xii, 
271, 12. The image of spirit as a ‘^smokeless flame is found in 
Katha Up., iv, 13, jyotir iva Mhiimakah; Maitri (i, 2 and) vi, 17 ; 
and the epic, xii, 251, 7 (307, 20 ; 325, 12) : sarvatmanam maha- 
tmanaiii vidhumam iva pavakam ; as is also the phrase tarn ahuh 
paraiiifuh gatim, Katha, vi, 10; INIaitri, vi, 30 ; Gita, 8, 21. On a 
closer resemblance to IMaitri vi, 15, see the note on p. 167. The 
tree of desire is in this passage called the hrdi kamadrnmaQ citro 
mohasrmicayasainbhavah, the image, like that of the following 
‘Hown of the senses/’ being very fully expanded, xii, 255, Iff. 
The wlieel of transmigration” is found in other passages also : 
yatha kasthaiii ca kastham ca (R. ii, 105, 26) sameyatam maho- 
dadhau . . . saiiisare cakravadgatau ; sukhaduhkhe manusyanaiii 
cakravat parivartatah, xii, 28, 36-41 (= 174, 15 ff.) ; 174, 10. 

To p. 117 : On Kapila’s adya. Compare adya prakrtih, xii, 
299, 34. 

Top. 118: The reference to the negative definition (omitted 
from the first paragra])]i) is xii, 201, 27. 

To p. 159 ; Cf. xii, 28, 46 : na mrtyum ativartante velam iva 
mah(^ladhih. 

To p. 183 : On God as the Divine Word. Compare xii, 47, 46: 
y^tm ahur akvsaraih divyaiii tasinai vagfitmane namah. See p. 14. 

To p. 186 : On Yama’s abode. The first note is restated, more 
carefully, on p. 288. 

To p. 191: On the help derived from Professor Cappeller’s 
MS. By *Gn the epic” is of course to be understood in the 
Mahabharata. It should perhaps have been stated that all 
cases have been re-examined, and that the ]\IS. contained nothing 
in regal'd to qlokas and no discussion of the various other metres. 
Without qualifying my indebtedness, I should not wish to make 
Professor Cappeller responsible for the further analysis. 

To p. 213: On the scapegoats. According to xii, 343, 53, 

India’s sin was distributed over women, fire, trees, and cows# 
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The distribution of this sin is parallel to that of Kahusa (here 
said to be cow-killing), which was divided into one hundred and 
one parts (generally, but not always, an inauspicious number), 
as diseases among men, xii, 263, 49. 

To p. 217 : On the conversion of ^lokas and tristubhs. I ought 
here to have referred to the attempt at wholesale excision of 
tristubhs in the work published in 1SS3 by Sorensen, Om Malul- 
bharata’s Stilling i den indiske Literatur, pp. 211 ff. The theory, 
despite the ingenuity of the author, never seemed to me convinc- 
ing. The early forms of tristubh found in the epic, and the fact 
that Patanjali cites epic tristubhs, seem to me decisive evidence 
that the latter measure was a primitive form of epic expression. 

To p. 238: On Patahjali’s epic verses. M. Barth, in his review 
of Dahlmann’s first book, Journal des Savants, 1897, very prop- 
erly questions whether Professor Ludwig is correct in claiming 
that “ all citations in Bhasya verses referring to the epic are in 
other metre than that of the epic ’’ (p. 8 of the study entitled 
Ueber das Yerhaltiiiss des mythischen Elementes zu d. hist. 
Grundlage d. Mbh., Abb. d. Bohm. Ak., 1884). Neither scholar 
gives illustrations in support of his statement. The examples 
given above, on p. 239, sufficiently illustrate the partial cor- 
rectness of Professor Ludwig’s observation. At the same time, 
' the half-Qloka cited above, on p. 6, is found in both Bhasya 
and Bharata, and Pataiij all’s tristubh pada, asidvitlyo ‘nusasara 
Pan^vam, is in regular Bharata metre. The truth seems to 
be that Patanjali’s epic verse is not wholly different ; but it is 
on occasion freer than that of the Bharata. 

To p. 263 : On the Prakrit original of the epic. It is possible 
that the epic tales may have been composed first in patois ; bot 
it is not probable that the philosophical sections, for example, the 
Gita and parts of 9^^ti, have suffered such a transformation. 

To p. 264: On pseudo-epic atrocities. An early epic writer 
would have said (in prose) jivan ahaih drsUvan. The poet of 
the pseudo-epic, just after using the word jiva (masc.), employs, 
in xii, 280, 20, not only jlv5.nr"15ut adrstavto ; 

evaiii saihsaramanani jivany aham adrstavan 

From the context it is evident that, as Nllakantha says, the real 
meaning is have seen” (aham vedmi), though the commen- 
tator derives the sense through the idea of not-se,eiBg being 
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equivalent to knowing not by sight but by insight. Tho form, 
however, is simply an irregularly augmented verbal, and the 
sentence means literally, ‘‘ thus in course of transmigration have 
I seen spirits.'’ The form stands on a par with the augmented 
imperative of R. iv, 3, 27, where some late pedant, to avoid the 
metrical irregularity of an anapaest after the first syllable, has 
handed down tarn abhyabhasa, ‘‘ speak to him,” as the opening 
words of a verse (just before na kimcid apaQabditam !). The 
difference between such freedom as this and that found (for the 
same reason) in R. v, 13, 41, where occurs samyag apah pravek- 
syami, is that, whereas the later metricist employs an unheard-of 
liberty, the second poet simply harks back to the legitimate inter- 
change of apah and apah, which, to avoid another irregularity, 
are exchanged in the already stiffening verse of the Rig Veda; 
for here also we find in RY. x, 121, 8 (to avoid in a tristobh an 
opening choriambus) : yac^cid apo mahina paryapaqyat. Similarly, 
in syntax, we find in the pseudo-epic the genitive after a compar- 
ative, as in xiii, 14, 5 (cited by Holtzmann), and xii, 218, 28 ; 
ml ’nyo jivah qarirasya ; exactly as we find it in the later Rama- 
yana; for G. vi, 24, 28 merely indicates that the text is late 
(since the alternate text, R. vi, 49, 20, has the ablative here) j 
but the genitive occurs at R. i, 47, 22, na ’sti dhanyataro mama. 
That the Ramayana was also influenced by Prakrit forms, may 
be shown by R. iv, 17, 49 : (matii yadi tvam acodayah) Maithilim 
aham ekahna tava ca ’nltavan bhaveh. Here bhaveh must be for 
the dialectic optative bhave (as the commentator says, “ bhave- 
yara ”). AVhether qadhi, in yatra na qadhi (== qiksayasi), is due 
to dialectic form, I must leave to experts to decide, R. ii, 105, 10: 

• eso ’pama mahabaho tadarthaih vettum arhasi 
yatra tvam asman vrsabho bharta bhrtyan na ^adhi hi 

In R. ii, 111, 25, occurs aniKjasami, sic, and it is difficult to see 
why qasasi is not found here. 

To p. 265 : Note on hhavati with the accusative of specification. 
The only case of this construction in respectable Sanskrit known 
to me is in Maitri Up. vi, 10 : athe ’ndriyarthan panca svaduni 
bhavanti, “ the five (senses) become (operative, as regards) the 
objects of sense, in tasting.” The preceding phrase has svaduni 
bhavanti without object, and the scholiast supplies prati with 
indriyarthan,. In no circumstances, however, could the sixth 
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chapter of Maitri prove an early use for a construction otherwise 
unknown in good Sanskrit. Probably the Petersburg Lexicon is 
quite right in questioning the reading altogether. 

To p. 358: The table is (revised) from Professor Cappeller’s MS. 

Top. 373: On sauvira. For the Balhikas’ (Vahlikas^) sauvira, 
see IS. xiii, p. 369. Both Bharata and Bhasya recognize 9^hala, 
the chief town of the Madras. 

To p. 374 : On the Punjab. Compare the grouping- of Kash- 
meer and Punjab as places of pilgrimage : Kaq.miramandale 
nadyo yah patanti mahanadam, ta nadih sindhum asadya Qllavan 
svargam apimyat, xiii, 25, 8 (with Candrabliaga and Yitasta 
in 7). 

To p. 378 : On human sacrifices. The inferred antithesis is, 
of course, the horror elsewhere felt at the very sacrifice here 
ordered. So in ii, 22, 11, it is said that “human sacrifice has 
never been recognized^’ (seen). But is here worshipped 

with human sacrifices, as has always been the case wdth this 
God and his consort. On the “blamable vice” of hunting, com- 
pare also ii, 68, 20 ; xii, 28, 31. 

To p. 387 : On the denarius. In a passage published some 
years ago (AJP. vol. xix, p. 24) I called attention to the fact 
that, though the Eoman denarius is not directly mentioned in 
the epic itself, yet it is mentioned in a later addition to the 
epic, and this addition is in turn recognized (so late are some 
parts of the epic itself) in two (I might have said three) books 
of the epic ; whence followed the conclusion that those parts of 
the epic itself which recognize the addition that in turn recog- 
nizes the denarius must naturally be later than the introdliction 
of the denarius into the country, and this imjdies for these parts 
of the epic a date later by half a thousand years than the date 
assumed by the synthetic method for the whole epic in its pres- 
ent condition. When in Die Genesis des Malidhlidrata^ p. 45, the 
author comes to discuss this awkward point, he simply says, 
without referring to the source of his information or to the 
actual state of the case : “This poem contains no such evidence 
of late origin ” (as is implied in the recognition of the Boraan* 
coin), words of especial significance when one considers that 
the author everywhere insists on regarding “this poem” as a 
complete whole, and that they are put immediately after the 
remark: “No book in which it (the denarius) occur-s can belong 
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to a remote antiquity.” The passage as a whole is thus liable to. 
give readers unacquainted with synthetic methods the erroneous 
impression that the historical facts, instead of disproving the 
contention of the author, favor the conclusion drawn by him. 
Compare i, 213, 34: na vyajena cared dharmam. 

To p. 391, note : On’ Buddhistic traits. The Pasandas in this 
passage are set next to those who aqramesu vrthacarah . . . iha 
laukikam ihante mansaqouitavardhanam, iii, 188, 48-49. The 
last verse, bahupasandasaihkirnah parannagunavadinah aqramah 
. . . bhavisyanti, is the converse of the one cited above on p. 87 
from iii, 191, 10. In the former passage. Professor L. de la 
Vallee-Poussin has just called my attention to the significance 
of the world-destroying “seven suns” as a term “well-known 
in Pali and ISTciialese books.” I had space only to note the item, 
as his card came while I was correcting page-proof. The par- 
ticular importance of this observation lies not in the fact that 
“seven suns ” are Buddhistic (for they are also Brahraanistic), 
but in these two facts combined, first that (in distinction from 
seven rays) seven suns are rare in Brahmanism and common in 
Buddhism, and second that they are here associated with Pasan- 
das, whom the epic scholiast regards as “unbelievers, particularly 
Buddhists,” and with viharas, another term somewhat more 
closely associated with Buddhists than with Brahmans. I have 
pointed out above, p. 49, that the duplicate form of this section 
is probably later than the Vayu Parana. In this section, the 
parent-children are a little older than in the parallel verse at 
190, 49 = 188, 60, the age of the girls being that of the boys 
as cited above. The former is the zodiac section (p. 392). 

Jo p. 392 .* On some later traits in the epic. The passage (in 
note 3) from Vana gives the rare adjectival form Yavana nrpah, 
“ Ionic kings out of the West.” The same section, iii, 254, has 
a verse, 7 a (not in C.) on the kings of Nepal, Nepala-visaya, a 
name unknown in early literature and presumably interpolated 
here. The Mongolians, mentioned in vii, 11, 16, also seem to 
belong to a late period, a fact M. Barth has emphasized. The 
Huns, too, while common in the Bharata, are strange to the 
Eainayana (probably unknown altogether). I really do not 
know how t]ie synthesis! explains such cases, whether as dating 
from 500 b. c. or as interpolations. The theory is so elastic, 
with its extrusion of unwelcome data and illogical recourse to 
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interpolations whenever convenient, that it is perhaps otiose 
to try to refute it on historical grounds. Again, in regard to 
late words, merely as words, any one may say that any word may 
have any age; but there is still a reasonable suspicion that a 
number of words found in unif][ue combination or only in certain 
parts of the epic and in later literature may indicate a somewhat 
close connection between these parts and that literature: anva- 
vaya, family, i, 209, 2; vii, 144, 6; atyatikramat (rathavarfui), 
vii, 146, 40; kamdic^ikah (pradravan), ix, 8, 9 ; x, 8, 102; na 
^yam klibayituih kalah, ix, 5, 27 and v. 1. to vi, 96, 12 — 4,JI34 ; 
as^pada, gold, xii, 299, 40, etc. Compare also in mythology, 
only three world-protectors, xiii, 159, 31 (effect of trinity ?) ; 
Vanina’s wife, Siddhi, xii, 301, 50 ; Citragiipta (p. 184). 

To p. 396: On the date of the Jatakas. In respect of the 
importance to be attached to the circumstance that epic tales 
are recognized in the Jatakas, it must not be forgotten that for 
the form of the Jatakas, as we have them, there is no evidence 
whatever of a very ancient date, and since the oldest sculptured 
tale does not antedate the third century b. c., even the matter 
they offer can only doubtfully be referred to so early a century. 
It is of course quite possible, and some may think it probable, 
that at least the content, if not the form, of the extant Jatakas, 
is still earlier ; but in using the tales for literary and historical 
comparison it is obviously unsafe to base much upon a double 
uncertainty, of date and of form. The fact that Buddha always 
appears in these stories as a Bodhisattva makes it possible 
indeed that the Jatakas may be much later than the third cen- 
tury. M. Barth, in the review referred to above, has witk his 
usual clearheadedness called attention to the fact that the 
custom, generally recognized in these stories, of sending young 
men to Taxila to complete their education, is anything but an 
antique trait. 

CoKRECTioN. — On pages 55 and 57, prekkha (preksa) is a 
lapsus for pekkha. 
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Absorption, 18211., 185. 

Accents, 5. 

Accusative with bliavati, 265, 473. 
Ages, 3. 

Allahalmd, 83. 

Alliteration, 202 ff. 

Anniliilation, 89. 

Arabians, 394. 

Archcry, 11, 12. 

Architecture, 1 1 , 391 ff . 

Art, 349 ; arts and sciences, v. Upaveda. 
Assoniince, 200. 

Astronomy, 14, 15, 392. 

Atheism, 104, 

Augment, 248, 251. 

Authority, 90 ff . 

Bactrians, 373, 394. 

Banyan, 83. 

Bards, 3G5 ff . 

Bartli, vii, 381, 472, 475 ff. 

Benfey, 254, 272, 446. 

Blood, circulation of, 11. 

Bloomfield, 3, 244. 

Body (growth of, etc.), 153, 173 ff., 177. 
Bbhtlingk, 246, 247, 249, 256, 446. 
(von)^iradke, 386. 

Breaths, fiv'e, seven, or ten, 36, 171 ff. 
B«own, 193, 210, 241, 332. 

Buddhists, 87 ff., 123, 147, 176, 391 ff. 
Buddhistic works, 386, 395 ; verses, v. 
Dhammapada; 79, 204, 237, 291,308, 
343, 379 ; traits in epic, 351, 379, 391, 
475. 

Buhler, 21, 25, 27, 232, 333, 361, 376. 

Cadence, 207 ff., 210 ff. 

Caesura, 198, 210 ff., 216, 310. See 
also under each metre, 

Callimachus, 26. 

Cappeller, 191, 333, 334, 354, 356, 471. 
Cartellicri, 387. 

Ceylon, 80, 393. 


Chinese, 393. 

giva, 88, 97 ff., 113 ff., 143, 165, 183, 
189, 474. 

Coins, 387. 

Colebrookc, 220, 242, 354. 

Collitz, 66. 

Colors, 172; of soul, 179. 

Creations, 130, 142, 182. 

Cunningham, 83. 

Custom, 90. 

Daiiumann (v. Synthesis)^ Preface, 391, 
396. 

Davids, Bhys, 55, 87, 367, 386. 

Death, 184. 

Denarius, 387, 474. 

Destructible, 182. 

Dialectic forms, 69, 247, 251, 261 ff. 
Didactic epic, 381. 

Diiambus, 242, 248. 

Dio CUirysostomos, 389. 

Documents, 388. 

Drama, 54 ff., 62. 

Drinking, 377. 

Dualism, 85. 

Echo, origin of, 26. 

Egg (cosmic), 187. 

Eighteen — vidyas, 17 ; Puranas, 48, 49 ; 
(fold), 143; books, islands, armies, 
etc., 371. 

Eighty thousand, 6. 

Elements, five, 33, 149 ; tanmatra, 34, 
44, 46, 129, 156 ff., 172, 173 ff. 
Emergent stanzas, 317. 

Everett, 85. 

Fa-Hien, 392. 

Fate, 183. 

Faults, 181. 

Fausbdll, 280. 

Fick, 55, 380. 

Free-will, 103. 

Frog-girl (tale), 267 ff. 
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Ganguli, 95. 

Garbe, 174, 178. 

Geography, 81, 371, 373if., 393 ff. 
Ghats, 392. 

Gildermeister, 220, 254, 256 if., 326, 446. 
Gods (v. s. nom.), 4, 183, 379. 

Grace of God, 188. 

Grammar, v. Vedaiiga. 

Grammatical forms (v. Sanskrit, Pra- 
krit, dialectic forms), of later epic, 
264 ff.; 472 ff. 

Greeks, 87, 387, 397 ,* words, 372, 391 ff., 
399. 

Grierson, 384. 

Hardy, 42S, 445. 

Heaven and hell, 184. 

Hemistich, 196. 

Heretics, 86 ff. 

Hiatus, 197, 199. 

Holtzmann, Preface, 3, 4, 15, 22, 24 ff., 
26, 27, 46, 47 ff., 56, 62, 65, 77, 97, 
183, 186, 246-249, 262, 365, 368, 397. 
Homer, Hindu, 379, 389. 

Horace, 193, 210. 

Huns, 393, 475. 

Hunting, 378. 

Hwen Thsang, 83. 

Hypermeter.s, 252 ff., 275 ff. 

Imperative future, 196, 247. 
Inscripticiiis, metre of, 333, 355, 361 ; 

on rock, 388. 

Inspiration, plenary, 92. 

Islands, number of, 229, 371. 

Jacob, 45, 174. 

Jacobi, 15, 60, 62 ff., 78, 79ff., 84, 215, 
220, 222 ff., 236 ff., 242 ff., 252, 2.54 ft., 
256, 258 ff., 326, 335, 337, 354, 356, 
369. 374, 381, 445, 446, 44911., 453 ff., 
456 ff. 

Jains, 87 ff, 

Kambojas, 392 ff. 

Kashmere, 72, 116, 394, 474. 

Kern, 10. 

Kirste, 399. 

Kielhorn, 262. 

Knowledge and soul, 40. 

Kuhnau, 296, 317. 


Lamp, 42. 

Land grants, 388. 

Lauman, 206, 260. 

Lassen, 326, 365, 393. 

Letters, sixty-three, 364. 

Levi, 367. 

Literature, 1 ff. 

Logic, 7, 1 1. 

Lord-spirit (v. yoga), 134. 

Lotus, 37 ff., 121 ; lotus-theft, 221, 381. 
Lotus of True I>aw, 389. 

Liiders, 50, 60, 77. 

Ludwig, 376, 385, 472. 

Magic, 380. 

Mannscript.s of epic, 364, 387 
Meat -eating, 377. 

Medicine, 11, 12. 14, 35. 

MegtisthenCvS, 389. 

Metaphor.-, 205 ff. 

Metre, affects grammar, 246 ff. 

Metres, 191 ff. ; tables of, 193, 353. 
Mind, 33 ff. ; sixth sense, 112, 166. 
Mongolians, 475. 

Mora-verse, 259, 343. 
florals, 376 ff. 

Muir, 46, 84, 368. 

Miiiler, 5, 44, 385. 

Music, 11, 13, 172, 365. 

Mute and liquid rule, 242. 

Name and form, 178, 183. 

Nepal, 475. 

Nunibers, 206. 

OcEAx, allusions to, 80 ff. ' 
Gldenberg, 220, 287, 289 ff., 386, 450 ff., 
452 ff. • 

Oldenburg, 381. 

Organs, 34 ff., 129, 149 ff., 155 ff., 166. 

Pali, 260, 262 ff. 

Pantomime, 55. 

Pathetic repetition, 205, 207. 

Patna, 392. 

Persian, 392 ; word, 371. 

Philosophy, 85 ff. 

I'hysieiau, 54. 

Pictures, 388. 

Pischel 57, 263. 

Plants, 171. 

Poetic licence, 244 ff., 251; 261 ff. 
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Polyandry, 376, 399. 

Prakrit, 69, 83 ; metre, 242, 244, 263, 
366, 360, 472, 473. 

Princijiles, twenty-fifth and twenty- 
sixth, ll3ff., 125 ff., 133 fl, 189. 
Prose-poetry, 266 ff. 

Proverbs, 75, 83, 245, 260, 261, 266. 
Pseudo-epic, 260, etc., 381, 472. 

Pun, 201. 

Punjab, 78, 374, 474. 

Rhapsode, 5, 54, 56, 365, 

Rhyme, 200 ff. 

Romans, 393. 

Sacrifices, plants, beasts, human, 
377 ff., 474. 

Sanskrit, 09, 83 ; grammar, 245 ff. 
Sancdii, 367. 

Saturnian verse, 332. 

Scapegoats, 213, 471, 

(von) Schruejlcr, 394. 

ScythianS, 394. 

Self-existent, 4, 18. 

Senses (v. mind), 35, 40, 42, 129, 132, 
149 ff., 155 ff., 166, 172. 

Seven, creators, 142; breatlis, 171; 
suns, 391, 475. 

Seventeen, group, 30, 33, 165 ff. 

Ships, 82. 

Shiva, V. (^iva. 

Silkworm, 36, 151. 

Similes, 205 ff. 

Sixteen 168. 

Sixty, V. gunas. 

Six tv -A mr arts, 16. 

Sorensen, 472. 


Soul (v. Purusha), 42. 

Sound, 172; eternal, ghosa, 183. 

Stadia, 183. 

Statues, 392. 

Suttee, 81. 

Syllaba auceps, 194 ff., 314. 

Synthesis, method, Preface; illustra- 
‘tions of, 106, 124, 184, 377, 381, 389, 
395, 475. 

Taos, 211 ff., 360. 

Taxila, 387 ff., 475. 

Telang, 27, 93. 

Terminals. 67. 

Theocritus, 380. 

Thorp, 263. 

Time, 41, 45/103, 182 ff. 

Tusaras, 394. 

Trinitarian doctrine, 46, 184. 

Vallee-Poussix, 475. 

Vedie forms, 360. 

Vishnu, 62, 64, 97, 183. 

Vowel-changes, 248. 

Weber, 3, 5, 14, 26, 56, 62, 84, 207, 220, 
222, 238 tr., 354, 365 ff., 3C8, 373, 380, 
386, 390, 394, 398. 

Whites (white men), 72, 116, 144. 
Widows, V. Suttee, 

Windisch, 79, 

Wiutcrnitz, ix, 60, 115, 234, 391. 

Wirtz, 60. 

Writing, 205, 388. 

Zodiac, 392. 
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AKKIIANA, »"I86. 

aksaracchandas, 102, 103, 321. 
agrahara, 3S8. 
atijagatl, 103, 32(5. 
atidhrti, 103. 
atiyakvarl, 103. 

Atri, Krsnatreya, 11, 35. 

Atharvan (v. Vedas), 51. 

Atharva^iras, 0, 40. 
adliyatma (scheme), 132. 

Aniriiddlia, 143. 
anii?i»rasa, 203. 
anumilna, 51, 02, 03, 145. 
aniivaiiya, 54, 304. 

Anuyas.'ina, 304, 308. 
aparavaktra, 103, 330, 340 ff., 358. 
apavarga, 107. 

Apantaratamas, 3, 07. 
abhinaya, 55. 
aristilni tattvani, 100. 

Artha(;astra, 10, 80>, 111. 
ardhasamavrtta, 103., 330; epic vari- 
ations, 348. 
avidyii, 13i0, 148. 
avvakta ^;^Vakrti), 3^1, 134 £f. 

Ayo^a, 350, 300. 

A(;#ffghosa, 305. 
a e V asaiii j n a ])an a , 25. 

Ai^inianjas, 77. 
asambiidha, 103, 322. 

Asita I)evala,08, 155 ff. 

A K II YANA, Bharata-, 0, 380; dharma-, 
satya-, 5, 43, 50. 

agania (v. krt°), 4, 11, 43, 145, 305 ; of 
sects, 115. 
acara, v. custom, 
at man (v. soul), 130, etc. 
apatiilika, 351. 
am nay a, 02. 

Ayurveda (v^ Medicine), 53. 

Aranyaka, 7, 9 {“ siing^^), 62. 
arya’, 103, 353, 354 ff., 360, 358, 360. 
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arj^aglti, 193, 354 ff. 

Ayvalayana, 47. 

Asuri, 08, 00, 144. 

ITIVIITTA, 51. 

Itihasa, 4, 7, 10, 47 ff., 50, 64 (great), 
111,308. 

Indra, 213, 471. 
indravahva, 102, 309. 
indravajra, 192, 210, 309. 
indriya (from Indra), 35. 
lyvara (v. Lord-spirit), *105, 130, 187, 
180. 

UTTARA (mimahsa), 7. 
upagiti, 103, 354. 

upajati, 102, 210, 216, 303, 300, 316. 
Upanishads (v. Vedanta), 0 IT., 13,25, 
27, 70; 145 ff.; secret, 311; metre, 
2.37; Atharva^iras, 46; Katha,20, 31, 
46, Of), 471 ; Chiind., 42, 385 ; Taitt., 
40; Prayiia, 6, 27 ; BA., 26, 45, 46; 
cited, p. 140, etc. ; Brahmabindu. 45 ; 
Mahii, 10, 48; Malianar., 27 ; Miiitri, 
27, 30, 33 ff., 45, 00, 107, 471; Mund, 
90, 390; Yogatattva, 31; t^vet., 28, 
167. 

upanisa, 10. 
upama, 205 ff. 
upamana, 93. 

Upaveda, 7, 10, 11, 13. 
upasarga, 181. 
upakhyana, 50. 
upadhyaya, 380. 

Upailga, 7, 10, 13. 
upeiidravajra, 192, 210, 309, 316. 
U^anas (v. Brhaspati). 
usman, 150, 171. 

KKANTIN, 143. 
eduka, 49, 301. 

iiTiHTA, 43, 51, 146. 
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ojiiA, 380. 

AUPACCHANDASIKA, 193, 341, 349 ff. 

Kaccit chapter, 12, 16, 76, 384. 
Kanatia, 96, 98. 
katiiaka, 54 ff., 304 £f. 
katlia, 50 ff. 
kathaka, 54 £f. 

Kapiia, 1K>, 97 ff., 117, 369. 
kapha, 12, 35, 122. 

Karma, 103, 149. 
karmeiidriyas, K50. 

kaiajnana, 15, 10, 108 ; sixty-four, 17, 
380 ; thirty-one elements, 152. 
kanci, 82. 

Kapiia, 99. 

Kama^'astra, 10. 

Kala, V. 'rime, 
kalajiiana, 14, 15. 

Kaiayavana, ^5, 48, 392. 

Kalidasa, 5f>, 80, 226. 

Kavya, 53, 79, 80, 
kirtaiia, 51. 

Kurus, 01, 376. 
ku^ilava, 65, 306. 
krtagama, 4. 
krtanta, 99, 145. 
krsna (age), 3. 

Krsna, 4 (religion of), 9, 14, 53, 14.3, 
175, 184, 189; as Dvaipayana, 4, 54, 
07 ; nature of, 374 ft'., 394 ft. 
Krsnatreya, 11. 
kevala, kevahitra, 44, 102, 108. 
kona V. trP. 
kosakara, ikl, 151, 101. 

Kosala and Videha, 78. 

Kaulika.-(;astra, 380. 

Kau^ika, 14, 110. 
krama, 5, 14. 
ksetrajna (v. jiva), 160. 

Kseracndra, 398. 

Kni:TAK.\, 382. 

C'rANACCnANDAS, 192, 3>1 ft. 
gadya, 8, 272. 

Gaya, 83. 

Garga, 15 ft. 

Ganeyas, 115. , 

giitha, 52, 305 ft. ; epic, 385; verse, i 
239, 2«y, 264, 
gathin, 360. 


Gandbarva (Veda, v. Music), ^astra, 17 
giiyana, 3()0. 

Giirgya, 11, 14. 

Gillava, 5. 
giti, 5. 

guna for jya, 230, 437 (No. 279). 
gunas, (three) 34, (seven of Voghi) 39, 
119 ft., 150 ft., 152 ft., 158 ft., (sixty) 
103, 104, 173 ft., 355. 
geha for grha, 203. 

I Gaudas, 202. 

Giiutaina, 95, 97. 

Gaiirayiras, 18. 
grantha, 10. 
granthika, 3(.>(), 

GIIOSA, 183. 

cakkavartin, 300. 
catunnurti, 184. 
canipu, 272. 
carana, 0. 

Caranavyilha, 5. 
citta, Itil. 

Citragupta, 184, 476, 
cetaiul, 17 ) 0 . 
ciiitanya, 45. 
ciiitya, 392. 

CIIAXOAS, 19] ft. 

( * h ay opa V a n a , 380. 

JAOATI, 192, 193. 

Jatakas, 55, 380, 382, 385, 390, 475, 
jiva, 97, 137, 140 ft., 152, |75. 
jiva and videha inukti, 111. 

Jaimini, 97. 
jyestha saman, 308. 

TATTVA, V. Principles, 
tatrahhavant, 08. 
tatstlja, 41. 

tanmatras, v. Elements, 
tapas, 1H8. 
tarka^astra, 146. 
tamrapaUa, 388. 
tisya (age), 3. 

Tirthas, 8, 20, 49, (gathii) 52. 
trikona, rplywms, 372. 
tristnhh, 192. 209 ft., 214 It, 273 ft, ; 
l»ird’8-eye view, 275 ; of Kainiiyana, 
276 ; scolius, 277 ; ea'talectic, 282 ; 
hyperraetric, 286, 296; defective, 
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299 ; xnora-tristubhs, 301 ff. ; stanza, 
309 ; number of, 356. 
tvamkiira, 26. 

Daks A,* 115. 

Danfiin, 202 ff. 

Darnayantl, 72, 78. 
digvasas, 88. 

Durga, 382. 

deva as paramatman, 37. 
drutavilarnbita, 193, 324, 358. 

Diianurveda, 11 ff. 
dhamanyas, 35. 

Dhammapada, 35, 30, 42, 68, 69, 87, 
147, 181; forms of, 260 ft., 263; 
metro of, 280, 201, 343, 455, 460, 462, 
467, 469 ; parallels with, 379, 407 
(No. 37), 427 (No. 106), 445. 
Dharma-works (v. Manu), 6, 8 ; Ap., 6, 
9; Gaut., 9; Baudh., 25; Yaj. (), 0; 
Vas., 9; Vishnu, 8, 9; Sutras, 15; 
Dharmavastras, 17 ff. ; epic, 53, (au- 
tliority) 91. 
dhatavas, 34. 
dharaka, 367. 
dharana, 109, 181, 

NATA, 55, (sutra) 13, 66. 
nartaka, 54. 

Nala, 72, 

Nahusa, 471. 

Naciketas, 288. 

nandjfadya, 366. 

10, 11, 57, 100, 367 ; system of, 
133 ff. ; law book, 388. 
naifika, 86. 
niratman, 41. 

Nirukta, 14. 
niryana, 62. 
nirvana, 88, 145. 
nirveda, 145. 

Nitivastra, 11, 12, 17. 

Naighantuka, 14. 

Nyaya, 93, 94, 95 ff., 119, 
Nyayatantras, 11, 17, 19, 117. 

PaRoakalajSa, 140. 
paficamahakalpa, 115, 144. 
Pafica 9 ikha, 98, 99; system of 142, 
149 k.f 154 j date of, 397. 


Patanjali, philosopher, 07, 147, 180 ff. ; 
grammarian, 390, 399; metre, 239, 
472. 

pathya, 219 ff., 446. 
padakraraa, 6. 
padya, 272. 

I^aucaratra, 96, 97, 143, 144 ff. 
pathaka, 364. 

Panini, 13, 16, 390, 395. 
paiiisvanika, 366 ff. 

Pandavas, 376 ff., 385, 397. 
pariplava, 365. 

Pa^upata, 96, 97, 114 ff., 118. 
pada, 191, 193. 

Pasanda, 89, 391, 475. 
pitta, 12, 35, 122. 

Parana, 4, 7, 10, 17, 47 ff., 80, 111, 368; 
Vayu, 6, 48 ff., 63; Bhavisyat, Ga- 
ruda, Varaha, 48 ; Vishnu, 384; me- 
tre of, 224 ff., 229, 234^ 256 ff., 314, 
puravrtta, 51. 

Purusiia, 36, 44, 10(*», 113 ff., 118; plu- 
rality of, 122 ; eternal, 134, 182. 
Purohita, 380. 

puspitagrii, 193, 330, 340 ff., 358. 
pustaka, 364, 387. 

Pusyamitra, 399. 

Purva^astra, 87. 
pauranika, v. Suta. 

Prakrti, 44, 106, 112 ff., 117 ff., 121 ; 
adya, 471 ; eight, 129; eternal, 134, 
170, 182; seven, 146, 170; colors of, 
28, 180. 

pralihha, 107, 181. 
pratirupaka, 389. 
pratyaksa, 51, 92, 105, 145. 
pratyahara, 182. 
prabhavisnutva, 108. 
pram ana, 51, IK), 
pramitaksara, 322, 353. 
pray oj ana, 95. 
pravacana, 8. 
prasava, 128. 
prasada, 42, 188. 
praharanakalita, 322, 353, 
praharsini, 193, 329, 358. 

IVakrt, V. English index. 

prana, v. Breaths. 

preksa (and pekkha), 55, 57, 476. 

BAKBIN, 366. 

bala, sixth organ, 150 ff. 
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kihvrca, 5. 

Bfldiirayana, 97, 124. 

Balhika, 373, 474. 

imddha and budhjamana, 132, 134 ff. 
buddhi (v, Samkhya), 158; has sixty 
guuas, 103. 
buddhindriyas, 130. 

Brhaspati (with Ufanas), 11, 18, 87. 
Brahmajaia siitta, 55, 57. 

Brahman, 11, tK), 104 II. 

Brahman, 4, 183, 187. 
brahinasutra (thread), 304 (v. Sutra). 
Brahmana, 7 ; Ait., 20 ; (^atapatha, 0, 
7, 20, 308; Tandya, Katlia, Kanva, 
Taittiri, 8 ; Kaliipa and Katha, 14. 

BiiArrAVADGiTA, 53, 205 ; metre of, 219, 
225, 234 tf., 384, 402. 

Bharata, 11, 57. 

Bliaradvajr, 11, 18. 
bhavati witli ace., 205, 473. 
bhave{h) for bhavcyam, 473. 

■ Bhagavatis, 91, 115, 117. 

Bharati katha, 54, 04, 380 ff. 
hhujamgapravata, 193, 280, 323, 357, 
358. 

bhutatnian, 39, 40. 
bhoti, 259. 

Mathura, 395. 

Manu, 8, 9, 18 ff., 22, 25, 57, 00, 144, 
388. 

manovaha, 35, 181. 
mantra, 4, 11. 

Maya, 392. 
mahatman, 39. 

Mahabharata, 4, 54; -krt, 358, 389 fl. ; 
date of, 397 ff. 

Mahabbasya, 3, 5, 0, 8, 50; verse, 238, 
258, 39ri 401, 408, 472. 
maiiabhdta, ^14, b'KJ ff., 175. 
nuagadlias, 3^i0. 

Maglia, 223, 227. 
matrachandas, 192, 33^1, 343. 
rnatrasamaka, 193, 351, 353 ff., 355 ff. 
maya, 80, 101, 110, 138, 151, 235. 
rnarisa, 08, 204. 
maiini, 193, :i34, 357, 358, 

Mihira, 371. 
mimahsa, 87. 

mrgendramukha, 193, 331, 337. 
moksadharma, 51. 


I moksayastra, 16. 

' mleccha, 49, 393. 

Yam A, 180, 288. 
yamakas, 205. 

Yavaiias, v. Greeks. 

; Yaska, 14. 
yuktiyastra, 17. 

Yudliistliira and 3 'udbi sthirah, 301. 
yoga, (tdghtfold) 44, 80 ff., ill, 130, 
150, 188. 

yoga-yastras, 110, 170. 
yogin seven giinas, 30; practice, 107; 
boily of eight gunas, lOS ; faults, 

181 ; disei])rme, 107, 181, 189. 

RATIIAMTAUA, 308. 
ratlioddhata, 103, 322, 358, 
raha.sya, 9, 10, 13. 

Rama, iU, 78, 79, 395. 

Rfimayana, 10, 27, 52, 55, r><3, 5(8-84, 
188; n'letre of, 22<i, 231, 230 IT., 212, 
247 ff., 204, 310. 317, 349 ff., 351, 3<;i, 
384, 395; also the A])pendicc'', pas- 
sim, and -iT.'l. 

rucirii, 193, 302 ff., 320, 358 ; in R., 309. 
Rudra-l^dva, 115, 184. 
rudras, 108. 
rupaka, 205 ff. 

RoinaharHa(na), 47. 
rautlrarasa, 204. 

Lokavata, 87, 111, 

VAN<;A8TlIAniLA, Iffi, 300.tl. 
Vatsabhatti, 333, 355, 
varnavrtta, 192, 321, 
vasantatiiaka, 1*93, 333, 337, 358. 
vasso, 314. 
va(;aka, •103. 
vani, 172. 
vata, 12, 35, 122. 
vatormi, 192, 304, 317 ff. 

Vamana, 3'33. 

Valmiki, thief, 57 ; poet and saisit, 
58 ff., 01 ff. ; copied, 204, 225, 229, 
204; yajurvedin, 358. 

Vasudeva, v. Krishna, 
vastuvidya, v. Architecture. 

Valilka, 373. 

vikaraH, eleven, 37, 44 ; sixteen, 128 ff., 
1(58 11 

Vidarbhas, 203. 
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vidunaka, 55 ff. 
vidya^ 136, 183. 

vipula, rules, 220 ff., 248 ; examples, 
44^ fl‘. 

vivcsSs, 44, 129, 187. 
viyva(ni), 251. 

Vishnu, law-book, 388 (v. Krishna), 
vihara, 88, 301. 
vina, 172, 305. 

Veda, 2 11’., 101 ; made, 3 ; vedakartar, 
4; lost, 3, 4; size and branches, 5; 
Samhitii, 7, 53 ; other names, 2, not 
ineludiiifi Aranyaka, 9 ; Atharva, 
2, 3, 5, 12, 26, 380; Brahma and 
Brahma, 9, 12, 13; Bk, 2, 5, 23 11, 
124, 207, 356; Yajus, 2, 5, 25, 368; 
Sainan, 2, 3, 5, 369 ; fourfold, divided, 
etc., 3 ; ^^akalaka, 6; tiftli, or Vyasa’s 
Veda, 7, 10, 53. 

Vediingas, 7, 9, 11, 13, 14. 

Vedanta, 9, 43, 53, 93 11, 111, 143, 150; 

Secret of, 157. 

Vcdantasara, 34, 238. 

\''edaranyaka, IMj. 
vaitiiiika, 366. 
vaitaliya, 193, 341, 349 IT. 
xili^'esika, 90. 

4ai(;vadevi, 193, 304, 317 ff., 325, 358. 
Maisnavas, 115. 
vvakhya, 53. 

Vyasa^ 58, 71, 123, 124, 157. 

<;akvarT, 193. 

Cat apatl j ^ v. Brahraana. 

24, 368. 

Adavastra, 17. 

Snnbuka, 72. 

^ilktas, 115. 
yakha, v. Veda, 
gandilya, 14, 97. 

yardulavikrulita, 193, 336, 357 ff. 
yalinl, 192, 304, 314, 318. 

(jiilihotra, 12, 99. 
yastra, 9, 12, 13, 17. 
yiksa, 4 (sayaiksyam), 7, 14. 


yukra, 153. 

^udra (in later epic), 379. 

^aivas, 115. 
ylesraan, 12. 

yloka, 192, 194, 214 ff., 219 ff. ; scheme 
of metre, 235, 236 ; prior pada, 219 ff.; 
iambic yloka, 238; posterior pMa, 
239; hypermetric, 252 ff.; compared 
with matra, 356. 

^vetadvipa, v. White men, 

Sastibiiaga, of fiva, 113, 165. 

SAMAJA, 57. 
samadliana, 109. 
samkhyana, 126. 
samprasada, 41, 42. 

Samkhya,801f.,03, no, 111, 124, 127 ff.; 
scheme, 129, 189; sixty gunas, 164 
and 355. 

Saiiikbyayoga, 9<J, 99, difference, 
111, 124, etc. ^ 

saman (v. Veda), 16. 
siddhanta, 117. 
siddliartha, 14. 

Siddhi, wife of Varuna, 475. 
surunga, 372. 

Suta, 56, 364 ff. 

Sutra, 11, 13, 15, 16, 17 ; epic verse in, 
385 ; mention of epic, 390 ; Veda- 
siitra and Brahmasutra, 15, 16. 
sutradhara, 56. 
saukhyayayika, 366. 

Sauras, 115. 
sauvira, 373, 474. 
stutiyastra, 48. 
stupa, 392. 
stobhas, 207. 

Sthapatyaveda, v. Architecture, 
sma and smahe, 249. 

Smrti, 395. 

Harigitas, 53. 

Harivahya, known in (Janti, 0. 
Hiranyagarbha, 96, 113. 





